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TO 
KATE KINO. 



What fhen of lives that, reaching up to heaven. 

Find the way thorny and the high deeds few; 
The prizes toiled for unto others given. 

The laurel leaves of trinmph turned to yew? 
May not fnends count herein as golden treasures. 

Some clasp of hand sow faith along the way, 
While love, illumining the sky with pleasure, 

Makes of our fears a fair and fragrant day? 

A.M.D. 
Bmlsmtium, N. J^ 1881^ 
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A WOMAN'S INHERITANCE. 



CHAPTEB I. 

I7NWEIX301IB. 

The morning is gray and cold. There has been a heayy 
fall of snow for so early in the season, but no one is ready 
for it. The lumbering hack brings Christmas Ormiston 
up the wide drive at Meadpwcrof t, where the evergreens 
are marshalled in frowning gloom. The journey has been 
full of discomforts, and now she stands on the broad 
piazza, upheld by Gothic columns, to which is still clinging 
a brown-red honeysuckle. She draws a long breath while 
waiting for the door to be opened. What is on the other 
side? 

It is thrown wide open into a tiled and panelled vesti- 
bule that even now has a hint of fragrance. A tidy 
maid stares a little. 

^^ Mrs. Allaire," says a timid voice, and she glances at 
her rather stolid attendant, whose eyes seem glued to the 
satchel she holds in her hand, as if meditating how best to 
deposit it on the floor, " I am Miss Ormiston." 

" Oh, they expected you next week I Sit down, please. 
They are at breakfast." 

The maid, with a wave of her hand, ushers them into 
the spacious hall that is a reception-room as well. Two 
tall palm-trees and numberless ferns, the warm air and 
the wafts of fragrance from the conservatory at the far 
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6 A woman's inhbbitance. 

end, give one the impression of summer luxuriance. 
There are two large arm-chairs and a bamboo settee with 
bright cushions. The carpet is thick and soft ; a great 
gray wolf rug is spread near the door. 

^^ Sit down/' the maid says again, as she vanishes. 

A sound of gay voices floats out from the breakfast- 
room for an instant. Then all is silent. It seems to 
Christmas Ormiston that she is unwelcome, and a shiver 
of distrust speeds along her nerves. She has taken this 
step against desire, and because it has been represented as 
the best, if not the only thing, she can do. 

^^ What an elegant place, Miss," says Susan, in an awe- 
struck tone. *' I am sure you will be happy here." 

Tears fill the young girl's eyes. How much of her short 
life has been happy ! 

A stately woman enters from the end of the hall in 
trailing wine-colored cashmere and cascades of creamy 
lace, — a dignified, handsome woman, quite capable of 
holding you at arm's length. 

"Miss Ormiston," with a faint air of surprise. "Ex- 
cuse us; we were not expecting you. I supposed Mr. 
St. George would write." Christmas flushes scarlet. 
"He intended to bring you himself, next week, I under- 
stood. We are in the midst of some festivities, but we 
will do our best. Tou must have had a long, cold ride, 
this morning. Is this your maid ? " 

"No," Christmas answers, with a traitorous quiver in 
her voice. " She is to return. The tenant came to Glen 
Ormiston, and Mr. St. Geoi^e could not accompany me. 
' We started yesterday, but there was an accident, and we 
missed the connection. We stayed all night at Gates- 
burg." 

"Quite an adventure. It seems as if Mr. St. George 
might have written." 

" I must go. Miss Crissie ; indeed, I must. The trunks 
will come by express " ; and Susan springs up with a rush 
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A woman's inheritange. 7 

at the door. ^^ Grood by ! I hope you '11 have a nice time ; 
I 'm sure you ought." 

The hand Susan takes in her rough grasp is limp and 
cold. She opens the hall door with another good-by, and 
tramps down the steps to which the snow is still frozen. 

*'I must beg you to excuse us," begins Mrs. Allaire. 
^^ We have a house full of guests, and this evening we are 
to have a ball. It is my daughter's birthday. I will take 
you up to the sewing-room. In a day or two we will have 
matters back to something of their normal state." 

The steps are soft as summer turf, but the young girl's 
feet lag wearily. The room is in a flood of light and 
every window brilliant with bloom. 

^^ Lay aside your wrappings," the elder says, in a kind 
of wintry cordial tone. '' I will send you up a cup of 
coffee ; we are almost through breakfast." 

^^ Oh ! " cries Christmas in genuine distress, ^^ I am very 
inopportune in my coming ! I wish — " 

^^ Wishing cannot alter now. You must scold your 
guardian for not having insured you a better welcome ; he 
has been very remiss." 

She seems by some stroke of fate destined to suffer 
vicariously for Mr. St. George, and she has come to dis- 
like the sound of his name. 

Mrs. Allaire has some grievances back of all this that 
Christmas does not know. Once she had offered to 
befriend this motherless girl and been scornfully refused. 
Did Mark Ormiston from the heavens above or the earth 
beneath see the end of his grand plans, and know whose 
careless hands had squandered his carefully amassed for- 
tune? Surely, this was one of the poetical revenges of 
time and circumstances. 

Then the stately woman softens a little. 

"Try to feel at home," she says. *' After all this 
excitement is over, we will have time to get acquainted." 

When Mrs. Allaire enters the breakfast-room a chorus 
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8 A woman's mHERITANOE. 

of voices greet her with various bright and homorons 
questions. 

*'It is Miss Christmas Ormiston," she says. '* I do 
not understand how Leighton St. Greorge could be so 
neglectful — " 

The door opens again and the letters come in. The 
young waiter hands them witifci the grace of long training. 
Half a dozen, at least, are for Mrs. Allaire. She glances 
them over, and breaks one seal hurriedly, looks at the 
date, then at the postmark. 

" After all, St. Greorge is not so much to blame," she 
explains, as if rather glad to exonerate him. ^^This 
letter should have reached me yesterday morning, though 
we were just as much engrossed last night, I believe." 
Then glancing it over, she folds it away for her own pri- 
vate perusal. 

"Is she pretty, mamma?" asks the youngest Allaire 
daughter, whose name of Dora has been transformed into 
DoUy since babyhood, and both name and infancy cling 
to her. " What a queer name, is it not? " 

" Her mother gave her the name because she was bom 
on Christmas day, — about the only idea the poor little 
thing ever had, I fancy. If you like, DoUy, you may go 
up and make friends with her." 

Meanwhile, Helen Allaire is going over the matter in a 
half -confidential way to her sister-in-law elect, a thin 
and rather faded personage of thirty or thereabout, with 
exclusiveness written on every feature. " Mr. Ormiston 
was a distant connection of mamma's," she explains, 
'' though we never kept up any friendship. He was the 
head of the great Ormiston paper mills; perhaps you 
remember last summer a Mr. Treverton running away to 
Europe after having squandered nearly everything. The 
elder Mr. St. George was trustee and guardian, but he 
was ill and abroad until he died. Mr. Leighton St. 
Greorge has some quixotic ideas of duty, I believe, and is 
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going to saye what he can for Miss Ormiston, and he 
b^ged manuna to take her for a while. Her father was 
dreadfully disappointed at not having a son, and intended 
to train her for a business woman, I believe. Mr. Trev- 
erton had been his superintendent and trusted agent, and 
was appointed her guardian also. I am afraid mamma 
will have no end of bother with the affair." 

Miss Stannard raises her eyebrows faintly at the men- 
tion of a business woman. Strong-minded women were 
well enough in ttienew families ; but the good old cerulean 
blood would be contaminated by any rude contact. She 
was severe in her taste, as became a Stannard, ritualistic, 
painted copies from the old masters, and embroidered 
vestments and altar cloths. In her secret heart, she felt 
the Stannards had condescended a little in allying them- 
selves with the Allaires. True, Helen was stately, hand- 
some, and with the dignity of a queen. Then, beside her 
own portion from her father, she inherited a considerable 
sum from an old great-aunt, for whom she had been 
named. Brower Stannard had been expected to marry a 
fortune. His mother had kept him so well in hand that 
he had not strayed into sweet, seductive, penniless paths. 
Good blood, like the diamond, needed the setting of gold, 
in Mrs. Stannard's philosophy. So many of the old 
families, like themselves, were rather straitened in cir- 
cumstances. 

There is the usual stir and gossip about the table as the 
last coffee is sipped. Every one who chooses can open 
his or her letters. Some new acceptances to the birth- 
night ball have reached them. The ball is Lucia's, 
though it is made more of a general family matter by 
Helen's approaching marriage. 

Dolly has two little scented notes which she reads ; 
then, excusing herself, she runs upstairs. DoUy always 
flies or springs, or goes with a most unorthodox degree of 
haste. 
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Christmas Ormiston is still standing bef(»:e the grate 
in her travelling gear, except that the heavy shawl has 
been thrown over a chair. Her heart had at first swelled 
with great throbs of indignation ; but as she grows warmer 
and takes in the cosy arrangement, the pictures and book- 
shelves, the easy-chairs, the easel with a half-finished 
sketch, the willow workstand full of bright wools, she 
unconsciously softens. In spite of the coolness within 
and grayness without, this is such a pretty home picture. 
The maid enters with coffee, toast, and a bit of beefsteak ; 
but she cannot bring herself to taste it, though it smells 
so appetizing. Breakfast by candle light in a dismal 
country hotel had not been at all tempting. 

There is a little tap at the door and it opens. Dolly 
comes straight over to Christmas with the aplomb of the 
girl of the period. All her tints are warm and vivid. 
Hazel eyes with gold-brown lights, cheeks of peachy 
bloom, hair of the hue of a newly ripened chestnut, a 
curious gypsy brilliance, an inaoudarvt air, as if always 
certain of doing the right thing ; or, what is better, a queer 
sort of conviction that even her worst moods are not so 
far out of the way. 

iShe sees a rather tall, slim girl, not unlike the day. 
No, Christmas Ormiston is not pretty. She is too thin, 
too dull, and oh, wretchedly old-fashioned, with her hair 
brushed straight across her forehead, and a hat that is 
horribly unbecoming. Yet somehow, her large sad eyes 
touch Polly. 

"Oh, do take off your hat and your jacket ; and you are 
letting your breakfast get cold ! I am Dolly Allaire, and 
we are some sort of cousins : so you must feel at home. 
And mamma has just had a letter from Mr. St. George, — 
it was delayed on the way, — and now it is all right. 
Come, you are going to stay, even if we are on the verge 
of a grand affair." 

" I am so sorry ! " and Christmas stands abashed before 
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the bright girl. Never has she been so painfully aware 
of her deficiencies. 

" Sorry? What about? Oh, you will like us all well 
enough when you come to know us ! Helen is to be mar- 
ried in two weeks, so she does n't count, and Lu is out of 
the school-room, — has hosts of lovers. So I shall be real 
glad to have you ; indeed, I insisted that mamma should 
take you. It 's so poky alone with a governess. Didn't 
you like boarding school? I wish I could go." 

" No," returns Christmas, dazed by the rapid deluge of 
words, her eyes seeming to grow larger as she slirveys 
Dolly. Then she says, in an incoherent manner, '^ I am 
glad Mr. St. George wrote." 

Dolly meanwhile is unfastening her jacket, her gloves, 
and now takes off her hat. The dress is ill-fitting ; the 
plain linen collar looks stiff and ungraceful ; but Dolly's 
quick eye remarks that her hands are small and slender. 
There is a curious look about her skin, as if it wanted 
bleaching. She has rowed and ridden all summer, and 
run wild generally. 

'^ Now come and have some breakfast. You must have 
almost perished ! Did you travel all night? " And Dolly 
gently forces her into a chair and rolls the table up to her. 

Christmas tells her story over more at length. An 
accident that blocked the road for several hours, too late 
for the connection, a train going only as far as Gatesburg, 
and a smouldering fire that filled the room with coal gas, 
but did not warm it Really, she can talk ; she is almost 
graphic ; but her voice is not well trained, though soft. 

"But what sent you away from Glen Ormiston in such 
a hurry ? Did the tenant turn you out ? " 

*'0h, no ! not now" ; and Christmas flushes painfully. 
"When they came I went to Mrs. Norcross, and should 
have stayed until after the holidays, but she had to go to a 
daughter who was very ill." 

*' Well, I am glad to have you," says Dolly. ** I shall 
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be 60 much alone through all this dreary time" ; and she 
makes a ridicoloas little mtme. ^' Drink yonr coffee. See 
how nicely I can toast your beef." And taking it on the 
fork, she holds it near the glowing coals. " Shall I not 
ring for some fresh coffee ? " 

'^ No, thank you. It is very nice." Christmas watches 
her with wistful eyes. Her experience with girls has not 
been fortunate ; indeed, it seems as if she had always been 
an Ishmael, with every one's hand against her. 

*^Is Glen Ormiston like this?" nodding toward the 
window. ^^ It is such a romantic name ! " 

*^ Oh, no ! " with a faint half -smile. There is some color 
in her lips now, and her teeth are even and white. 
^' There are acres of woodlands and a curious sort of 
ravine. It is quite out of the town and the mills — that 
is, Camley, you know. But I like its wildness and its 
being away from little houses. It is a great gray stone 
building with a tower, — a hundred years old I believe, at 
least part of it is. There are such curious chimney-pieces 
with rows of shelves, and odd furniture, and ceilings 
where all the rafters are painted for show. It is grander 
there ; prettier here." 

*' Did you like living there? " 

^^Yes." Christmas raises her small head proudly. 
Really when you come to study her closely, she is not so 
bad. The head is well set, though the neck is small and 
the throat thin. The shoulders are almost too sloping, and 
need the filling out of womanhood. If it were not for 
the kind of nondescript grayness, the light brown, straight, 
unglossy hair, the eyes that have an almost furtive, fear- 
ful expression, and need something to brighten them, to 
make a deeper gray or a tenderer violet, she might 
answer. 

"But the Trevertons were very gay, were they not? 
What an awful shame they should have squandered every- 
thing I Don't you just hate them? " 
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^ I WM at school two years yoa know. I began by 
(Iking her so much " ; and there comes a deep, desperate 
expression in the eyes, not pleasant to behead. '^ There 
had never been any one to care for me, any woman I 
mean, after Betty <Ued. She was my mother's maid and 
my nnrse, and I was only seven when I lost her. Mrs. 
Treverton was very sweet and caressing. I shall always 
hate such ways,'* the girl declares with an ahnost vengeful 
resolution ; ^^ they Are heartless, deceitful." 

^^Then I shall not pretend to sweetness,*' says Dolly^ 
with an amused glitttf in her eye. 

^^ Don't pretend to anything," returns Christmas, 
** You need not even like me. Very few people have." 

She states it as one of the facts of life about which 
there need be no comment. 

^^ But to get on in society one must be liked," announces 
Dolly, impressively. 

^ ' I do not expect to do much with society. Papa b^an 
to educate me for the business after he was hurt, and it 
was his desire that I should carry it on." 

^^But you could not. A lady cannot manage rough, 
insolent workmen. And it is not refined or womanly. 
Would you not be afraid ? " 

^^ Afraid of what?" A fine scorn lights up the face of 
the strange guest. 

" Well, I do not believe Mr. St. George will let you," 
remarks Dolly, decisively. "Oh I" enthusiastically, 
"don't you like him? " 

" I am afraid I do not, — to any great extent. But I 
know so little about him," appends Christmas, cautiously. 

" We just adore him. My papa and the elder Mr. 
St. Greorge were the dearest of friends. And Leighton 
used to be here so much before they went abroad, we 
.used to call him Helen's lover. I wonder if he feels dis- 
appointed because she is going to marry Mr. Stannard I 
I'd ever so much rather have Cousin Leigh. Maybe 
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Luda yrVl manage to catch him ; but he will be too old f of 
me. How old are you ? " she asks suddenly. 

** I shall be eighteen on Christmas morning." 

**And I was seventeen about a month ago. I shall 
oome out next year, and I could n't, you know, if Helen 
was not married. Catch mamma taking three young 
women about with her ! But Helen is almost twenty-two. 
I mean to marry real young ; but I want lots of fun first." 

This is like Greek to Christmas Ormiston. A far-away 
expression comes into her eyes. Marrying seems such a 
strange thing to her, and she wonders how a woman can 
give herself away to a master. 

The door opens and Mrs. Allaire enters. She has pe- 
msed her letter with the utmost satisfaction. St. George 
explains very fully the reason of the changed arrange- 
ments, and regrets very much that he cannot bring Miss 
Ormiston himself, but will come early in the next week 
for a day or two, and then expects to be in New York 
for the next month and see a great deal of them all, 
and bother Mrs. Allaire for advice and counsel, as a son 
might. That tacit, friendly relationship is very pleasing 
to her; so she feels a little mollified. And Christmas, 
who has been warmed and fed and roused somewhat by 
Dolly, holds up her head. She is not to be a pensioner 
on these people, and for the rest, they can like her or not. 
She has not had enough love in her life to cause her to 
miss or long for it. 

Mrs. Allaire makes some inquudes, Still in her stately 
manner ; explains that they will have a houseful to-night, 
and that Dolly and she must share an impromptu bed 
here in the sewing-room ; that everybody will be much en- 
grossed ; but in a day or two they will be back to their 
usual state, when Miss Ormiston will have a room and the 
house will be quiet again. Then she bethinks herself and 
asks about the luggage. That was to be sent on from the 
junction by express. 
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There could be no question, in any event, of asking 
tills stranger to sliare their festivities ; but even if her 
trunks were here, it ia hardly likely she has a party dress. 
Mrs. Allaire does not know how quick Miss Ormiston 
would be to repel any suggestion of joining, but deems 
it prudent to giye her no opportunity. Just what she 
will do with her, and just what her position will be, de- 
pend so much on the kind of word Mr. St. Greorge brings. 
Now that she has seen the girl, she smiles inwardly over 
a littie trepidation she experienoed when her name was 
first mentioned. 

The day — is it an omen? — is not so bad after all. 
The gray sky lights up, thins out to a translucent white, 
and then deepens to a pale blue. A faint yellow sunshine 
appears, and shortiy after noon it grows warmer and 
brighter and the snow begins to melt. The house has 
been in a whirl of excitement and preparations. Beside 
the Stannards, there is a cousin, Bessie Palmer, and 
Lucia's bosom friend, the very unexceptionable Miss 
Mainwaring, who has a weak fancy for handsome, indo- 
lent Ward Allaire, and who, with her fortune, would be 
no bad match. They all troop in and out and have a 
voice in the arrangements. The sitting-room alone is 
undisturbed, and thither Mrs. Stannard betakes herself 
and holds a littie court. She looks very old ; indeed, no 
one ventures to guess her age, but the elder people know 
she must have been near forty when she was married. 
Cornelia was her first-bom, and Brower, her son, is twenty- 
seven. She sits in a crimson high-backed chair, her hair, 
white as snow, in little curls around her thin, wrinkled, 
high-bred face, and her small, fragile hands look the fairer 
for the contact with gay wools, out of which she is always 
evolving some charitable work. She can count up the 
Brower genedlogj for two hundred years, and she detests 
the modem to that has crept into the name. It was a cross 
at first to resign her son to people quite so new as the 
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Allaires, for their Hugaenot stock was a little tarnished 
with fortunes made by labor. 

Christmas hears the voices and the gay confusion. Two 
or three of the maids run in for something, and one young 
lady who gives her a careless nod, and whom she after- 
wards learns is Lucia. About mid-afternoon a gay party 
wrapped in furs and velvets go out to drive, and she in- 
stinctively recognizes Helen. SometMng in the fine car- 
riage and high-bred air stirs her, awakes in her a faint 
desire for a quality in womanhood that she has not yet 
known. 

Dolly has taken lunch with her, and gossiped about 
the dresses and the approaching wedding, which is to be 
in New York at five on Christmas eve, in church, with six 
ushers, and six handmaidens who are to precede the bride 
and form a half -circle on her side, while the ushers stand 
on the other. Her uncle, a clergyman himself, is to give 
away the bride ; it is to be very full dress, a regular car- 
riage wedding, and a hotel reception for the next two 
hours, when the happy couple will start for a tour among 
the Southern cities, and spend most of the winter in Wash- 
ington. Then there is an early tea, and afterwards guests 
from a distance begin to arrive. The house grows sum- 
mer-sweet with the fragrance of flowers ; and lights twinkle 
everywhere, making long quivering rays out on the snow. 
It is like a page out of a story book, and Christmas feels 
as she does in. reading, when her heart cries softly, de- 
spairingly, " What have I to do with these people ! " 

" Shall I light a lamp?" inquires Dolly. *' We are all 
going into the hands of the hair-dresser and the tire- 
woman ; I '11 come and show you as soon as I am gor- 
geously arrayed." 

^^ No, do not light a lamp until then," beseeches Christ- 
mas. ^* The blaze of the fire is enough.^ 
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▲GAINST THB TIDl. 

Chbistmas Orioston sits and thinks, lives over her old 
] life ; for it seems so long since yesterday morning that 

j she is almost losing her identity. Of the events farther 

j back, that made her father in some degree the man he 

was, she knows nothing; even Mrs. Allaire never 
; fully understood the passionate love Mark Ormiston had 

I for herself. He had grown up in her father's family, the 

orphaned son of a distant cousin, where there were three 
girls to whom he was simply a useful attendant. Two of 
them married, and he dared to aspire to the hand or the 
love of the fair Helen, for she did not allow him to go so 
far as to ask for her hand. 

With great bitterness of spirit he realized he was not of 
her kind. It roused him to dare something beside a mere 
competency. He would be a rich man and take a tertain 
standing in the world. Moreover, he would found a fam- 
ily, have brave sons and fair daughters that the world 
would delight to honor. 

The start was not of brilliant promise. The old mill at 
Camley went for a mere song, and he ix)ck it in hand. 
He set himself about new processes and fine goods, and 
presently he won his way. He was a hard master, but 
not unjust. He purchased a grand old estate from im- 
poverished heirs, and christened it Glen Ormiston. Then 
he took to himself a wife, a timid, quiet little body, with 
quite a fortune in her own right. Then he planned for 
his sons ; there were to be several at first. He used to 
dream of a new sign over the warehouse and on the head- 
ing of bills, — ^^ Ormiston & Son.'' It should go down to 
2 
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the next generation. If Christmas conld have known 
what this dream was to him, she would have held the key 
to his almost morose character. 

One Christmas morning — the girl has been told this 
story so often, by simple-hearted Betty, who adored her 
mistress, that she seems to suffer with her own innocent 
share in it — the day was like spring. The windows were 
open and the sun golden. Violets were blooming in shel- 
tered nooks, and all the late chrysanthemums were not yet 
gone. Bells were ringing out their '^ peace and good- 
will." 

The doctor comes softly down the stairs. "Well/* 
says Ormiston, impatiently, ^' can I see my son? " 

^^ You will have to wait a little for the son " ; and the 
doctor smiles, consolingly. ''But you may give your 
daughter a Christmas greeting.'' 

Mark Ormiston turns on his heel and slams the door 
behind him. For almost five years he has been dreaming 
of his son. Girls are merely ornamental. 

The nurse and Betty hover about Mrs. Ormiston. She 
has been wan and thin for months ; but now she looks 
like a wraith. 

^^ Has Mr. Ormiston been told? " she asks, long after- 
ward. 

At the answer, she turns her face to her babe. "My 
poor, little, unwelcome Christmas gift I '' she says. 

The beautiful day drew to a dose. She was dreaming 
now, in the twilight. She was a girl again, assisting in 
the church decorations, and all about her softest voices 
were singing, " Unto us a child is bom." What was this 
strange peace, this soft darkness, that could almost be 
felt? 

When Mark Ormiston came home, his wife lay dying. 
She had shrunk to a shadow. He stood beside her and 
took her hand. She roused a little. 

" Mark," she said, " will you let me name the baby? 
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I want to call her Christmas. I can find her more easOy 
m heaven by that name. Yon will marry again, — it ii 
right, — and sons will grow up around you. Give her 
my portion, and let the others take all the rest." 

"I promise," he said, deeply moved. 

She did not speak again, and at midnight floated ont to 
the great unknown. 

Mark Ormiston paid his wife all outward respect, and 
mourned decorously. The child was christened, and Betty 
cared for it, weeping bitter tears over its little head. 

Mark Ormiston really meant to marry again ; but several 
years slipped by, so immersed was he in business. Then 
there came a very charming widow to Camley, who sang 
in church and taught music at the academy to eke out a 
small income. He used to watch the bright, daring, spir- 
ited boys, who ran rather wild, but enjoyed the most 
robust health. He felt that he should come to hate them 
in time, if he married their mother ; but they could be sent 
away and trained to look out for themselves. Only his 
blood and name must rule at Ormiston. Tet he coveted 
two such sons. 

He began to think seriously of marrying Mrs. Carew. 
Christmas was now five years old. Betty cared for her 
like the fondest of mothers ; indeed, her own mother 
would hardly have dared to love her so well. She shrank 
from her father, and he seldom noticed her, though he 
provided her with all tMngs needful. 

One day he was thrown from his wagon, and for weeks 
hovered between life and death. The spine had been 
injured, and partial paralysis of the limbs would be per- 
manent ; but there came presently a prospect of life. His 
brain cleared and memory returned. After six months or 
so, he began to evince his olden interest in the world ; but 
he would never walk a step again. He could not believe 
it at first, and many experiments were tried, but all in 
vain. Then he settled to the awful fact, and resolved to 
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retam to busineBS. A strong attendant was procured, 
wheeling-chairs and a comfortable carriage, and every 
day he was driven down to the mill. All the man's soul 
went into money making. Everything he touched was a 
success ; he bought and sold ; he had agents out extend- 
ing his business everywhere. Other industries in Camley 
came under his control, but the mill was his darling. 

Mrs. Carew was devotion itself ; she would have mar- 
ried him readily, but he did not care for a wife now, and 
no other person's sons should squander his money. Then 
he bethought himself of his daughter. Why might not a 
girl be trained to business? He might live years and 
could direct her. How much of her mother did she 
inherit? 

She certainly did not look like her mother ; her physical 
health was splendid ; she had run wild, waded in brooks, 
climbed trees, and raced with the great shepherd dog, her 
companion. 

At this juncture Betty died from an old complaint that 
had caused her more suffering than she had ever admitted. 
Christmas was past seven, and sorrowed passionately. 
The other loss was like a dream, but here began life for 
her. 

Mark Ormiston was a cold-natured man. He could 
have had his daughter's worship, but he only asked obedi- 
ence ; he studied her closely and fancied he discerned 
unusual capabilities. He began to direct her education ; 
she had a retentive memory, and application was no bur- 
den to her. He bought her a pony and she rode ; she 
still ran races ; she grew tall and thin, but supple and 
quick. He took her to the mill and explained various 
matters to her, and in spite of himself grew much inter- 
ested in his new pursuit. 

Mrs. Carew married Walter Treverton, the superintend- 
ent of the works and Ormiston's trusted agent. She was 
very kind to the child, but she held a curious grudge 
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against the father for not making her Mrs. Ormiston. 
And so matters went on until Christmas was thirteen, 
when a new phase came to Mr. Ormiston's trouble. For 
weeks he could not endure the light, and any noise filled 
him with excruciating torment. He could no longer be 
taken to the mill. Indeed, now it came to be understood 
that even his life hung on a frail thread. 

Helen Allaire, who had never quite lost sight of him, 
hearing this, was moved to visit him. Her husband, the 
man of her choice, was dead ; but she possessed abundant 
means, and had a family of four children. Some motherly 
pity led her to offer her protection to the child if it should 
ever be needed ; but Mark Ormiston declined curtly. The 
old wound still rankled, and it seemed as if she had come 
merely to triumph over him. This, too, Christmas does not 
know. 

He made "Walter Treverton, conjointly with his old 
friend Archibald St. George, trustee and guardian. The 
business was to be held in trust for Christmas until she 
came of 9ge. When she married, her husband was to 
take the name and carry on the business. Grandsons 
might rule, if sons had been denied him. For Glen 
Ormiston a separate deed of trust was made out. He 
had put his wife's fortune in the place, and it was to 
descend from her mother to her. He understood the 
value of good connections, though in his heart he scoffed 
at them. 

He closed his eyes at last, unwillingly, but bravely. 
The Trevertons came to Glen Ormiston to live. Mr. St. 
George saw that all matters were put in proper, lawful 
shape, and then went abroad for his health. Treverton 
was to send statements twice a year. 

And there now came the great change to Christmas. The 
rigid rule was lifted. She was a girl instead of an embryo 
business anomaly. There were music and French and 
drawing and pretty dressing, and for a while she revelled 
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in it, and adored Mrs. Treverton. Her father's great 
mistake was in not really attaching the child to himself. 
He had been simply a master, not a father. 

The Trevertons grew gayer and gayer. Mark Ormis*> 
ton in all these years had never found "Walter Treverton 
derelict in the slightest degree. He would have gone on 
under a sharp-eyed master, but the temptation was too 
great for him. St. Greorge's health was failing, it was 
not deemed safe for him to return. There was no check, 
no watchful eye. Balls, dinners, private theatricals, 
wines and horses, guests without stint, weeks at stylish 
hotels, and both boys in college. Tired of Christmas, 
Mrs. Treverton packed her off to a second-rate boarding 
school. 

Mr. St. Greorge in his dying moments turned the trust 
over to his son with a misgiving that he had not looked as 
sharply after his ward's interests as he should have done, 
and implored Leighton to go to Camley as early as possi- 
ble. 

Leighton would not allow his father's last hours to be 
disturbed by any fears. The two had always been dearest 
friends, and more than that through this long illness. 
He brought the body home for interment, feeling that with 
it he was to lay away the richest enjoyment of his man- 
hood. The world looked blank and dreary. 

He advised Treverton of his father's wishes, and 
appointed a time for his coming. Before that day arrived 
the world was startled with the news that the Ormiston 
Mills were closed, notes protested to large amounts, and 
that the Trevertons had sailed for Europe. The crash 
must have come soon, but it had been accelerated by 
St. George's return. 

Matters were in the wildest confusion. Debts were 
piled up on every side. Everything that could be con- 
verted into money had disappeared. The case looked 
hopeless. But for his father's sake he must do his best. 
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It was a qaestion of honor with hun, though the whols 
affair was most distasteful. That Mark Ormiston had 
trusted a yillain would not excuse remissness on his part. 

He might have thrown the tangled mass up in despair, 
but for meeting with a friend in whom his father had 
taken a warm interest, and who had been, to his early 
appreciation, &e pure and perfect knight. Philip Don- 
aldson had fallen on evil days. Financial storms had 
swept over him, drifting him to the farther shore, with a 
wife in delicate health, four small children, a widowed 
sister, and an aged mother. He was thankful for tem- 
porary employment until he saw his way clear to some- 
thing else. 

The two went at the discouraging task with very little 
hope. The last year Treverton had been reckless in the 
extreme. They unravelled a sickening amount of fraud 
and duplicity. Whether it was worth saving, Donaldson 
questioned. 

^' Then I must make a new fortune for Miss Ormiston,'* 
was the steady answer. 

It had certidnly been a profitable business. Why might 
it not be built up again? 

<^ It would take a great deal of capital," said Donald- 
son. ^' And yet I do think we are once more on the eve of 
commercial prosperity. If I had money, I do believe I 
should risk it. Of course there is a large amount that 
must be a total loss ; but the business might be brought up 
to a handsome income again." 

^' Then tmdertake it, my dear friend. I have thousands 
lying idle, and my conscience tells me that part of it is 
justly Miss Ormiston's* I could not enjoy it, thinking 
that our neglect had brought her to poverty. And in my 
present state, I shall be glad to have an occupation. I do 
not desire to forget the happy past with my father ; still t 
must not brood over my loss. He would not wish me to. 
I soothed his last moments with a solemn promise that 
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if anything had gone wrong I would surely make^it 
right." 

After much consideration, Donaldson made his friend 
a proposal for one year, and the two succeeding years if 
the venture should prove successful. Glen Ormiston 
could be rented ; it was shut up and empty. Miss Ormis- 
ton had been returned to school. 

''It will be a providence to me," said Donaldson, grate- 
fully. "For more than a year the physicians have 
insisted upon country air for Mrs. Donaldson ; but it has 
not been within my means." 

They made a tour of inspection on a bright October 
day, and were charmed in spite of the disorder. Quanti- 
ties of old-fashioned furniture had been stored in out-of- 
the-way rooms to give place to Mrs. Treverton's more 
modem adomings. The grounds were neglected and 
weed-grown, but there were gardens and orchards, and a 
magnificent strip of woods bordered the ravine. 

''It is a handsome estate, certainly"; and an odd 
thought flitted across Donaldson's mind, as he watched 
his friend's slow survey that bespoke kindred admiration. 
" Is it jeopardized in any way?" 

" It could not be. Miss Ormiston inherited it from her 
mother, fortunately." 

' ' You can rent it ? " inquiringly. 

" Yes ; the estate could not afford to let it stand empty, 
or merely put a keeper in it. If you will take it, Donald- 
son — " And a rift of relief crossed his fine face. 

" That wiU exactly suit me. "We can move in at once, 
I suppose. The autumn will be lovely here. We have 
been pining all summer for green fields ; but brown and 
crimson will not be amiss." 

The bargain was made to include the house, as well. 
A man was sent to repair, and two women to clean, while 
the elder Mrs. Donaldson came up to look over the old 
furniture and settle the rooms. Before they were all in 
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order, flie family came. Mrs. Fbilip was very poorly 
indeed. 

And now arose an anlooked-for complication. The 
proprietress of Richmond Hall had heard the disastroos 
tidings, and sent a note of inquiry concerning the plans 
for Miss Ormiston. The letter had been laid aside with 
some unimportant matters by the clerk, and, receiving no 
answer, the alarmed lady thought best to wash her hands 
of Miss Ormiston, who had never been a favorite. 
Christmas, stunned by the news and the sudden downfall, 
had no word to answer; but, accepting her shame in silenCe, 
went bac^ with her one trunk of worldly possessions to 
the cottage of Ellen Norcross, who had been housekeeper 
at Glen Ormiston the year before Mrs. Treverton's reign. 

Mr. St. George was sent for, and faced this new diffi- 
culty in the shape of a curiously resolute young girl, who 
repelled rather than attracted. After hearing the story, 
his man's brain solved the difficulty briefly. 

" You will return to school," he said. " I will pay the 
bill for the term at once." 

" I shall not go back to Richmond Hall," and her words 
were cut off with a decision that startled him. ^^ I hate 
the place, the teachers, the girls, and one learns noth- 
ing. 

" But — there may be some other school." 

*'I wiU stay here. I am not afraid to live at Glen 
Ormiston. I can study and work. I can go into the busi- 
ness ; it was what my father intended." 

Leighton St. George looked aghast. 

" You could do nothing with tiie business " ; and a faint 
smile of contempt crossed his clear-cut features. ^^Even 
the utmost experience and ability may not be able to save 
it ; and the house I have rented to the friend who is to 
undertake it ; that will be your sole income at present." 

" It was my home," she cried, in a tone of deep, rather 
than noisy passion. " How dare you ! " 
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St. Greorge gazed at her in astonishment. 

" They — she crowded me out of it. If my father ' 
not fond of me, he meant that it should be mine ; that I 
should have the ri^t there. It is my home, and I lore 
it," she went on fiercely. '*He, Mr. Treverton, has 
squandered everything, and now you come for the poor 
pitiful fragments. I am the outcast.'' 

''My poor child!—" 

'' I will not have your pily " ; and she stamped on the 
floor with a desperate emphasis. ^'I only ask what is 
truly mine, and you have leagued together to defraud me 
of it. Even Glen Ormiston, — do you know that was my 
mother's money? You take it from me and give it 
to strangers." 

^' Glen Ormiston is rented for a certain amount, every 
penny of which is to be paid over to you, for your present 
maintenance. As for the mill and the rest — " Then he 
checked himself. It was silly to be angry with an igno- 
rant child. " We shall do our best to restore prosperity, 
but it will be a work of time," he continued, with a proud 
dignity that awed her. ''There would not have been 
enough to keep you at Glen Ormiston." 

"There is enough to keep everyone else, it seems." 
And she turned away with a swelling heart. 

There was no use in trying to reason with an unreason- 
able girl. St. George went straight down to the mill 
and detailed the interview to Donaldson, ending with, 
" Could you manage to take her in at Glen Ormiston ? " 

" Not that sort of a fury," returned Donaldson. " She 
would have my mother wild and my wife in her grave. 
Has the girl no relatives ? " 

" Not that I know of. I must make inquiries." 

The next day business took him to the city. Perplexed 
beyond measure with the cares that had so suddenly de- 
volved upon him, he hardly noted the passers-by imtil a 
light touch on his arm roused him. Then he turned and 
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beheld a friend of his early manhood, a woman his father 
had always upheld as the most charming of wires, the 
most perfect of mothers. 

^' Pardon me," she said in her clear, cnltored intona- 
tion. ^' But I could not see you go by, in such deep 
trouble, and withhold a friendly greeting. Why haye you 
not come tome?'' 

A look of intense relief illumined his face. ^' My dear 
Mrs. Allaire," he cried; "heaven has surely sent you 
across my path. Let us find some quiet spot in which we 
can talk ; why, it must be luncheon time. May I com- 
mand you for the next hour or two?" 

" Yes ; I am all curiosity to see you, though I haye my 
own hands full of family matters. Oddly enough, I hear 
you are mixed up with that Ormiston imbroglio, and that 
you are guardian to the girl. Is everything swept away? 
I thought Mark Ormiston too shrewd to trust a villain." 

"Perhaps he did not trust a villain. Ten years of 
business experience under his very eye ought to count for 
something. I have a theory that opportunity brings out 
latent virtues and vices, and that it is seldom wise to count 
implicitly on a man's honesty unless he is an exceptional 
man. But we are not blameless. I should have taken 
my dear father's place before. Indeed, I feel quite 
conscience smitten, and must do my best to remedy what I 
can." 

" Then it is true that you are going to bury yourself 
alive in that dismal place ; you, with all your education, 
accomplishments, genius, one might say, refinement and 
everything, in the manufacturing of paper." 

" Not quite that," with a smile. " I am afraid I would 
sooner have paid over half my fortune. I have found a 
capable and efficient person to take charge, a very dear 
friend of my early boyhood. And if you can settle upon 
some way to dispose of Miss Ormiston for the next three 
years—" 
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" Ib she not in school ? " 

St. George explained the unlucky contretemps, without 
the particulars of their interview. 

'' Is she like her father? But I forget you know nothing 
about him. Shall I confess a rebuff in my otherwise 
satisfactory life? I once actually offered to befriend 
this girl, if necessary, when her father was lying at death's 
door." 

"You ! '' in surprise. 

" Oh ! perhaps you are not aware that Mark Ormiston 
was a connection of my father's ; indeed, was at one time 
a member of our family ; but when he took to money 
making, he quite dropped us. Yet I always felt a great 
sympathy with him in the accident that deprived him of 
health and strength in the very prime of manhood. I 
actually overlooked neglect and went to him ; but I might 
better have stayed away. He was morose, suspicious, self- 
contained, and almost uncivil. His plans had been made 
for his daughter. Would she have been so very rich ? " 

" There was a large fortune in the different invest- 
ments ; but some must be given up as not worth the outlay 
necessary to save them. Let us go in here and talk over 
our luncheon." 

They sat a long while at the daintily spread table. 
Mrs. Allaire had known St. George from boyhood, and 
loved him with the coveting love of a mother. Her own 
graceful, nonchalant son, with his airy indifference, stung 
her by contrast, for she was a woman proud of mother- 
hood. She had allowed herself a little dream of a pos- 
sible tie; but he had gone away just as her beautiful 
Helen was budding into womanhood. For a moment 
I am afraid she cordially hated Brower Stannard ; but it 
was too late, with a wedding day appointed. There was 
Lucia, but Helen would have been his royal counterpart 
Oh, why could she not have waited ! 

Mrs. Allaire listened to his ultra-conscientiousness that 
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he settled in this way for her : ^' K it had been a child of 
yonrs who had met with bo great a loss through my neg- 
lect," and she felt that she would like him to act nobly 
right to any child of hers. But as she listened, a curious 
feeling sprang up in regard to Christmas Ormiston, — a 
kind of jealousy lest she should enter too closely into St. 
George's life, and it was this, rather than sympathy, that 
swayed her. 

'^ She might come to us for a while,'' said Mrs. Allaire, 
with just the right mixture of interest and indifference. 
^' It seems the proper thing, since we are about the only 
relatives she has. Then Dolly has a most excellent gov- 
erness, but Lucia is emancipated from the school-room. 
Helen will be married at Christmas " ; and the mother 
sighed. " She was such a favorite of yours," — and St. 
George's eyes softened with pleasure, — "I could wish she 
had chosen differently ; but Mr. Stannard is very estimable, 
and Helen's strong point is family. The Stannards are 
unexceptionable there. You must see her married ; in- 
deed, you must come to us. It will not be like going into 
society." 

'^ I should have come to you immediately but for this 
perplexing business. There was so much to say about 
him.*' And Leighton's eyes softened almost to tears. 

When they parted it was with the understanding that 
St. George was to bring his ward to Meadowcrof t. 
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Chbistuis OmnsToy had gone through her tempest of 
passion and settled into apathy, assisted by the plain, 
strong sense of Mrs. Norcross. She made no objection 
to Meadowcroft ; indeed, her quiet, stony air seemed a 
puzzle to Leighton St. Gkorge. Several notes passed be- 
tween him and Mrs. Allaire, and the day for the journey 
was appointed ; but Ellen Norcross was called away sud- 
denly, and St. George sent a note explaining, and herald- 
ing his ward ; and the latter reached Meadowcroft first, 
blundering on a most unfortunate hospitality. Mrs. Al- 
laire was generous in many things, but quick to exact 
her due, and not eren St. George, favorite that he was, 
could trespass unrebuked; it was poor Christmas who 
suffered the most for his misadventure. 

Sitting here gazing into the flickering firelight, she real- 
izes that in some strange way disappointment is to be her 
lot. She has given a young girl's unreasoning admiration 
to Mrs. Treverton, to find herself presently pushed aside, 
treated with careless neglect. She has hoped, too, for 
something from these unknown relatives ; but the dream 
has been cruelly shattered. She says to herself, with the 
sweeping despair of youth, that there is no such thing as 
love. Perhaps it was a similar experience that moulded 
her father into the cold, suspicious man she remembers 
him. She does not even know whether he loved her 
mother, and somehow, her idea of her mother is truer than 
she would like to believe. So she must put on her armor 
and gird up her soul. Her lot is not to be like that of 
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otiier women. Some day she will liye at Glen Ormiston 
alone ; she will be head of the basinesB. She cannot under- 
stand why she could not enter the mill as a boy does and 
work her way up ; she can keep books and accounts ; she 
knows many useful points ; but no ; she is thrust off here 
where no one wants her— 

The door opens again. 

" Come," says Dolly, " they are not quite ready for 
me, and mamma said I might show you the rooms. What 
a pity you cannot come down ; but you have no dress, of 
course, and you do not know any one ; but you need not 
keep your door shut, and you can hear and see a little.'' 

Before Miss Ormiston is aware, Dolly has hurried her 
out in the hall and is leading her down-stairs. She catches 
her breath. Wafts of fragrance float on the air. The 
lights are low, but it gives the glamour of fairy-land. Car- 
pets that are a dream of luxury, curtains sweeping the 
floor, pictures, marbles, cosy-chairs, easels with sketches 
or paintings, absolutely winning you to inspection; a 
blending of colors and adornment so entirely harmonious, 
that it does not bewilder, but charms, as if one had wan- 
dered into an enchanted country. The girl drew a long 
breath of rapture that was like a sob. Mrs. Treverton 
had indulged in showy magnificence, but this was so above 
and beyond, that a sudden new sense flashes over Christ- 
mas. 

" Well, haven't you even a word?" asked DoUy, disap- 
pointedly. 

*^No," Christmas replies in a strained, husky tone. 
" There is nothing for one to say." 

<* Well, I think there is a great deal," insists DoUy. 
" You could at least admit that it is beautiful." 

" Beautiful is no word, or a weak one ; it is perfect ! 
One dreams of such things ! And oh, the flowers I " 

^^ Helen would not have the conservatory despoiled, and 
die spent a small fortune in flowers. It is really her last 
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appearance, yon know, although it is given in Lucia's 
name. And if you could only see her when she is dressed I 
Her gown is cream satin, brocaded with velvet flowers, 
one of her wedding dresses ; and Lu's is white silk, and 
mine silk and cashmere, with no end of palest pink ribbons. 
I '11 come and show you when I am dressed." 

Dolly went on chatting as she took Christmas through 
the two parlors, the sitting-room and library, that had 
been transformed into bowers of beauty. At the end of 
the hall the conservatory, that looked like some weird, 
tempting entrance into an unknown land. There was not 
so much bloom, but the feathery ferns, the trailing vines, 
the foliage plants, interspersed, gave it a richness. An 
enormous scarlet cactus in one comer was like a vestal 
flame. Christmas longed to bury her face in the green 
masses and for a moment lose consciousness. Dolly 
could not understand such an impulse. 

^^ It is magnificent 1 " she says with a great tremble iq 
her voice. 

*' Of course, Mrs. Treverton gave grand parties, — on 
your money," appends Dolly. 

<^ But nothing like this. You would think Glen Ormis* 
ton dreary," she admits candidly. 

*'I do suppose I should," is Dolly's frank rejoinder 
** Ruins are well enough when one goes abroad.^' 

** But it is not a ruin, and it could be made grand." 

*' Dolly I " calls a warning voice. 

*^ There ! my turn has come. Let us run back." 

There is another stir. Christmas has not quite closed 
the door, and she soon hears that it is the musicians. 
The tuning begins, — horrible shrieks of discord, with now 
and then a wandering strain of melody. There is a 
rustling up and down ; guests begin to come ; laughs and 
gay voices are frequent. Dolly flies in again looking like 
a princess in her pretty attire, and flowing hair that glit- 
ters as if gold sprinkled. No one else comes, but Christ- 
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mas listens and glances out at the visions. Then the 
bewildering music throbs on the air, and Christmas clasps 
her hands tc^ether. Ah ! it is well she is not going to be 
in the midst of it ; her heart would surely break with rap- 
ture. She is so moved out of her usual repressed self, 
that she cannot understand it. A few hours ago she was 
icily wretched ; now her pulses throb as if this joy was 
really hers, as if she was part and parcel of the festivity. 
A latent something rouses her to a new life. She glances 
backward at Mrs. Treverton's florid pleasures with dis- 
gust. The air has the fine sparkle of champagne upon it, 
and it seems to touch her on every side like an electrio 
current. 

Presently the dancing begins. Ah, if she could see it ! 
She listens awhile at the door ; no one is going up or 
down, so she steals out. A great palm has been brought 
up here, and she creeps around it, leaning over the balus- 
ter. They are waltzing in the hall below ; floating, it 
seems to her, to the ravishing music. She forgets all 
until a soft, gay voice says in her very ear, *' Hillo ! " and 
she starts like a culprit ; but her escape is cut off by a 
young man, whose likeness to Dolly proclaims him of tiie 
household. 

'' Miss Ormiston, is it not? I am Ward Allaire. Let 
us stretch our cousinship to the full measure. You have 
been kept in durance all day, and I have been at every 
one's beck and call, so there has been no time for friendly 
proprieties. It is a shame you cannot be down among us 
having some fun." 

" I ! " Christmas stammers, and blushes guiltily. 

*'Do you love dancing? A girl of your litheness 
ought. See, it is just this ; and before she is aware he 
has whirled her out to the open space and taken several 
turns.'' 

(<0h!'' she cries, just under her breath, *^let me go, 
I— I—" 
8 
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^^I ought to beg your pardon ; but jon tempted me. 
Enid or Eve." And he shows his white teeth as he laoghs. 
"I have been doing my duty manfully, I assure you, 
quadrilling with the unattractiye girls and waltzing with 
Dolly. I came up to have the solace of a cigar, when I 
reflected that the scent would get into my hair and my 
clothes. We pay a heavy price for superior civilization, 
you see. How od^ that you should have dropped from 
the clouds just at this timel I wonder how you will 
likens?" 

Christmas blushes vividly. "I must go back,*' she 
says in a half -frightened tone. 

" Let me send you up an ice or something.'' Yet he does 
not stir to let her pass, and she cannot move the palm. 
♦' No, no, you must go down.'* How handsome he looks, 
standing tiiere with a kind of daring in every feature. 
She cannot help but smile, and it transfigures her. No 
one has ever seen her look like that ; nothing has ever 
called out such a smile. ^' You must like me," he says 
winningly. *'But I dare say you have taken up St. 
Greorge. He is the kind women rave over. He has 
been plucky to stand by you, and women always admire 
that immensely." 

"To stand by me? ** in a doubtful, incredulous tone. 

*' Well, you know he might have thrown up the whole 
thing, instead of qualifying for the trust. Its an awful 
bad mess, I have heard ; but he had heroic views of duty 
to his father's memory and all that I I hope he can save 
something for you. What a tremendous swindler that 
Treverton turned out to be. I should want him arrested." 

"Do you think Mr. St. George had no duty to my 
father?" she asks sharply. "If he accepted a trust, was 
he not bound to exercise some supervision?" 

"But he was ill, you know. And everybody thinks 
Leighton the most admirable of men. He has every 
accomplishment imder the sun, and an immense fortune, 
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and people wonder at his burying himself in that ont-of - 
the-way place for a sort of fanciful theory — " 

" Do you call right or duty a fanciful theory?" 

The music ceases, and the hum of conversation b^ins. 
There is a diversion in the hall below, and Ward Allaire 
stands aside for Miss Ormiston to pass. As she disap- 
pears he smiles and half says to himself, ^^ An extremely 
piquant and deadly upright person. One might get 
quite a sensation of freshness out of her/' 

The maid comes in to spread up the sofa bed which 
she is to share with DoUy. She kindly asks if Miss 
Ormiston will have anything ; but Christmas replies in the 
negative. Then she closes the door, though she is glad 
not to shut out the sound, and feeling weary from excite- 
ment and her last nighf s broken slumbers, she throws 
herself down on the bed, and in ten minutes is in the 
unromantic but refreshing sleep of youth. 

Long past midnight Dolly rouses her. At first she can- 
not think where she is, and shivers with a sensation of 
being back at school. Dolly chatters, she has had such a 
glorious time. There is only one more year of govemess- 
ing, and no doubt Lu will be married. Lu has no such grand 
ideas as Helen, and means to look out for money. ^^ Oh, 
would n't it be magnificent if she could catch St. George, 
since Helen must be counted out. And I'll have a clear 
deck and no end of fun ! " 

The last sound Christmas hears is her gay, chattering 
voice, you can hardly call it conversation. But it is morning 
before the last get to bed, and from nine to twelve there 
are relays of breakfast and guests departing. Christmas 
is formally invited down to luncheon. Her trunk has 
come and Dolly superintends her dressing, — choosing a 
soft olive cashmere only to find it dreadfully unbecoming. 
^'But you have nothing else beside grays and browns," 
cries the girl in dismay. "Mrs. Treverton was not very 
lavish on y(mr wardrobe." 
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Mrs. Allaire is gracious, and she is introduced to the 
family circle, but shrinks visibly into herself. Every one 
is too much engrossed to notice her ; even Ward is keep- 
ing up a rather brilliant flirtation with Miss Palmer. 
Through the afternoon the guests thin out still more, and 
on the succeeding day the Stannards and all the Allaires, 
save Dolly, go to the city. But Christmas has been given 
a pleasant room and learns that Miss Clement, the govern- 
ess, went home because her sister was ailing, and will not 
return until January. There is enough to entertain her. 
She explores the house, studies the pictures, dreams in 
the conservatory, and finds the library an inexhaustible 
treasure. Altc^ether she is very well satisfied. She has 
no unreasonable expectations of love ; indeed, these people 
are so different from the world in which she has lived 
that she wants to go slowly with them. Dolly is so vola- 
tile and inconsequent that Christmas is really tried with 
her, only she does lose herself for hours in a novel when 
there is peace and rest. 

Mrs. Allaire has dropped a little note to Mr. St. Greorge 
to say she desu*es to see him in the city. She has taken 
a suite of rooms at a hotel for convenience, as a country 
house would be rather awkward for a city wedding. 
Helen and her mother are very busy, though the bride 
elect does not go out. Lucia is delighted with errands 
and calls. The real work of the trousseau has ended, 
and there are only little things to buy and gifts to receive. 
Plans have been made. After a proper tour tiiey will 
spend two or three months in Washington, then return 
and go to housekeeping. Helen has a considerable for- 
tune, and Brower Stannard acquiesces in all her arrange- 
ments. 

Leighton St. Greorge has not seen her since she was a 
tall, slim, dignified girl. Her great characteristic, perhaps, 
was that elegant dignity. Now she is a very handsome 
woman, quiet, statuesque, reposeful, harmonious. He 
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has always admired her, and he gives her the same admi- 
ration now ; but he wonders in his secret heart why she 
chose Mr. Stannard. He has some old-fashioned notions 
about love, though he has never tried it. He and his 
father have sufficed for the intimate companionship of 
life, and he does not speculate upon any woman, even 
Helen, with this sore grief at his heart. But he has a 
son's gratitude toward Mrs. Allaire for helping him in this 
awkward dilemma. Being trustee of an almost bankrupt 
estate can be borne with undaunted courage; but the 
guardianship of a young girl — of Christmas Ormiston 
— he finds intensely disagreeable. 

^' I am used to girls, and I should have to keep Miss 
Clement another year for Dolly," explains Mrs.' Allaire. 
''It is most fitting that I should have charge of her. 
Then I shall introduce her into society" ; and she smiles 
with a sort of motherly content. " But must you live at 
Glen Ormiston, — bury yourself alive in such an out-of- 
the-world place ? " 

''It is better for the present. Donaldson needs me, 
and the matter requires the utmost attention as well as 
prudence. But I shall keep my roomc in the city. I 
have no mind to turn recluse. Then there is still a part 
of my father's estate to settle." 

" Leighton," her voice drops to that subtile, advisory 
cadence, " is it true that you used your private fortune in 
this wretched Ormiston business?" 

" It is true. I could not endure a breath of neglect to 
rest upon my father's memory. When I saw how his 
health disinclined him to perform his share of the duty, I 
should have taken it in hand. There was no check upon 
Treverton. His statements to us were the most absolute 
falsehoods. I blame myself for not suspecting. Yes, at 
any cost, I must redeem my trust." 

Ah, if she had a son like this I Her mother's heart was 
pierced by a secret pang. The manly integrity filled her 
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with admiration, and yet she half hated that this noble^ 
ness should be laid at the feet of Christmas Ormiston. 

He wrote a brief note to his ward, expressing his regret 
that her journey should have prored so uncomfortable, 
and hoping that her pleasant home at the Allaires' would 
compensate for the trials of the past months. She might 
rest in the assurance that he would use his most faithful 
endeavors to restore the prosperity endangered by his neg- 
lect. 

On Christmas eve, at six o'clock. Miss Helen Allaire is 
married with all pomp and elegance, the bishop perform- 
ing the ceremony. The church is in its glad array of 
greenery and flowers, the music is perfect, the bridal cdr- 
tege imposing. That the church is crowded goes without 
saying, though it is a strict invitation wedding. The 
bride receives calls for the next two hours, and then takes 
the train to her new world, while the festivities still go on, 
Lucia being quite a little queen and Dolly enchanting. 
Even St. George has come in quietly and been welcomed 
so cordially by old friends that he could almost fancy his 
sorrow a dream. Mrs. Allaire remarks that he talks to 
Lucia considerably, and her secret heart rejoices. 

For several days they are full of midwinter gayety, then 
they return home. Ward is in the great law firm of Sea- 
bury Sd Crawford, who were friends of his father's. He 
is a very dilettante young man, with an income that suf- 
fices for a great part of his wants ; for the rest, he improv- 
idently draws upon his capital. He is up in the polite 
criticisms of the day, — art, music, literature ; occasion- 
ally he writes an article in a very superior vein. He gives 
elegant suppers, he goes into the best society, he is the 
pet of admiring mammas and sighing daughters. Some 
day he will marry a rich man's heiress, and by middle life 
get pushed to the front, somewhere. But, like Dolly, he 
is only intent upon the good time now. 

Christmas Ormiston grows to feel more at home in their 
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absence than she would have in weeks of contact with 
these Allaires. They are not of her kind. Society, gay- 
ety, marriage, are not the great points to her life. She 
is, some way, to be a son to her father's memory, to make 
Glen Ormiston what he would like. Mrs. Treverton's 
reign has not implanted a love of pleasure in her soul, nor 
eradicated the curious sense of having her destiny marked 
out for her, — a destiny that is not the ordinary one of 
womenMnd. 

Mrs. Allaire and DoUy return on the last day of the old 
year. Lucia has still a round of visits on her list. Miss 
Clement reaches them on Saturday, and Christmas finds 
her not at all formidable. A fair, rather careworn woman 
of middle age, near sighted, and with a peculiar, careful 
step and motion, a low, pleasant voice with a slightly for- 
mal pronunciation, and an almost Quaker-like neatness in 
dress. She converses in French nearly altogether, Mrs. 
Allaire keeping up her girlhood's accomplishment for the 
sake of perfecting her daughters. 

Miss Clement finds her new pupil a great contrast to 
heedless, laughing Dolly. She is a little startled by 
her unusual attainments in some branches, and her notable 
deficiencies in others ; by her curious selection of books in 
reading, and her fearless discussions of what seems quite 
out of the domain of modem young-ladyhood. 

*' One would think you were in training for a business 
woman," Miss Clement says one day, ratiier offended at 
her utterly practical manner. 

Christmas glances steadily at the fiowers in the carpet. 
Fine, delicate Miss Clement would be shocked at her 
plans. 
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JL DUTT HEBBLT* 

It is early smnmer at Glen Onniston, the loveliest part 
of the whole year, if not the grandest. The old house 
stands on an elevation that slopes gently down to the 
road, leaving a spacious lawn between, with a winding 
gravelled drive and clumps of trees so placed as not to 
shut out the view. Camlsy lies in a sort of valley ; but 
looking over the town cne can see a succession of bold 
picturesque hills dotted here and there by farm-houses. 

There is a wide porch with French windows opening on it, 
one of the improvements of the Trevertons. Mrs. Donald- 
son is sitting in a roomy invalid chair, quite from force of 
habit, and St. George reclines indolently in a hammock, 
turning the leaves of a new art magazine. 

" How beautiful it aU is ! " Mrs. Donaldson says, in a. 
half -musing tone as her eye rests on the landscape. She 
is still exceedingly fragile, but there is every indication of 
returning health. Since the spring opened she had im- 
proved rapidly. 

" Yes," St. George replies. " And yet I was not im- 
pressed with it last autumn. I have been wondering at 
my blindness. Not a day, but I see marvellous points 
that tempt me to while away hours, and my friends 
upbraid me with my close confinement to business." 

He laughs lightly at this. 

''But you and Philip have confined yourselves day and 
night. I am glad to see you able to indulge in a few hours 
of luxurious idling. And you are really seeing your way 
«lear ahead." 

" Thanks to Philip, I never could have pulled through 
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alone. My meeting him was the most fortonate thing in 
it all. Yes, we can retrieve some of the misfortunes if all 
goes well." 

^^ What is Miss Ormiston like?" Mrs. Donaldson asks 
quietly. 

St. George stares into vacancy. 

^^ I have been wondering if she did not consider herself 
coolly dispossessed when we came here." 

"Why, she could not have lived in this great house 
alone, and there was no money for servants or anything." 

" You think she is happy with her relatives? Does she 
fceem content?" 

*'My dear Mrs. Donaldson, I am afraid Providence 
never intended me for a guardian. First, by neglect I 
Imperil my ward's fortune ; then, I am ashamed to say, not 
knowing how to get on with her, and having no special 
curiosity, I have not seen her since I put her in the train 
at Camley. Her cousin, Mrs. Allaire, I have met in the 
city; and at my one brief visit to Meadowcroft, Miss 
Ormiston was indisposed." 

" She ought to be very grateful to you." 

St. George makes a curious little gesture. " Is n't that 
a feminine way of looking at it?" he questions ; " a sort 
of romantic admiration instead of even-handed justice? 
Since Miss Ormiston's affairs came to grief through my 
neglect, it was clearly my duty to set them straight, if I 
could. It would have been dishonest, otherwise." 

" And you are thoroughly honest. I think simple integ- 
rity the crowning virtue of manhood. It would kill me to 
have Philip do some of the things that pass current in the 
world for shrewdness and ability. But we wander from 
Miss Ormiston. I was studying her portrait this morning. 
It is that of such a sad child, and I think her life has been 
far from happy. I was so ill last faU, you know, that I 
had no interest in a stranger. But if you approved, I 
should like to ask her here." 
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St. George falls into a revery. ^' I am afraid yon will 
not like her," he says, at length. 

"Why?" 

" I cannot give you a good reason" ; and he smiles a 
little. "It is simply one of those fugitive impressions. 
I saw very little of her, it is true, and my duty is to culti- 
vate her, is it not? Well, suppose we, that is you, invite 
her here?" 

" Would you like it? " a little timidly. 

" What objection could I have? If I did not like her 
I could go away, you know. I hope there is no deadly feud 
between us. And I reaUy must go to Meadowcroft. I 
have been specially invited for the 20th, to meet Mrs. 
Stannard, and will take your message with pleasure." 

St. Greorge flushes a little, feeling that he has not told 
the exact truth. To please Mrs. Donaldson would be a 
delight to him ; but to have Miss Ormiston here — has he 
come to that, grudging her her own home ? 

He has kept a room here and somehow it has grown 
dear to him. Night after night he and Donaldson have 
spent hours in the library studying, planning, considering 
best and safest methods, enlargements, retrenchments. 
Business has not been quite the distasteful thing he 
fancied, or is it his friend's perseverance that inspires 
him? Of late there has been a little cessation, and he has 
set up his easel. Such exquisite bits of wood, such light 
and shade, such dim depths of fragrance, — ah, how he 
has revelled in it all I 

Will she not study them all with jealous eyes? He 
remembers her outbreak. 

Still, as a guardian, he owes her some duty. If this 
could only be relegated to some one else ; but he is not the 
man to shirk a clear responsibility, after all. Still he 
delays it until the very last moment, and reaches Meadow- 
croft to And the house full of guests, some of them old 
friends who greet him delightedly. There is just time to 
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dress for dinner. Miss Ormiston does not appear, but 
Dolly comes down to the drawing-room in the evening. 

** Guess who is here ?" Dolly says, abruptly, as she finds 
Christmas reading in the school-room. ^^ You should have 
come down. Learn to make the most of your opportuni- 
ties, my dear.'* 

^^Any one of supreme importance?" Christmas asks 
indifferently. 

< ' How provoking you are I Importance I Yes, indeed. 
Lu made big eyes at him, and Mr. Trafford was inclined 
to be jealous. Do you know, I have about resolved to 
try my hand, or my fascinations. If he were not so 
old — '* 

" It is Mr. St. G-eorge," returns Christmas, quietly. 

^^ Yes ; and he asked so many questions about you that 
I was positively jealous." 

" I do not know why it should affect you that way," 
returns Christmas in a dry and rather caustic tone ; but it 
is lost upon Dolly, who rattles on, — 

^'He has grown ever so much handsomer. Is there 
something in the air of Glen Ormiston? He was describ- 
ing it most enthusiastically to Helen, and he has been 
painting it. You must know that, among his many accom- 
plishments, he is an artist, and he plays divinely. The 
perfect monster ! " And Dolly laughs. 

Christmas is silent. A curious flush of indignation 
heats her face and throbs in her pulses. He has taken 
the supreme right. He can live there with his friend ; he 
can wander about the most sacred haunts, while she is an 
exile. He can even transcribe them and take them away, 
and she has no right to complain. Was it for this her 
father toiled and suffered? 

The next morning she and Dolly are requested to 
iq)pear at luncheon. Usually when there are guests, or 
when the family is away, they take their meals in a pretty 
little room that at its utmost would only accommodate a 
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quartette. Dolly complains loudly ; but Christinas is not 
fond of the state with which Mrs. Allaire likes to be 
surrounded. 

There is a rather elegant party assembled at Meadow- 
croft. Mr. and Mrs. Stannard, the clerical uncle and his 
wife, his wife's sister, who makes some pretensions to lit- 
erature, and who has just returned from the Orient; a 
lady artist, who paints merely for the love of it, but at 
the same time demands high prices ; and several fashion- 
able friends. Dolly is in such haste : she always hurries 
as if the number of her days would be brief and she 
was anxious to crowd them fuU, and she drags Christmas 
down the very instant the bell rings. They are both in 
white. Dolly's embroidered muslin full of little butterfly 
bows; Miss Ormiston's cashmere severely plain, with a 
cluster of red roses at her belt. 

Certainly she has changed since St. George saw her. 
She looks taller, but that may be her clinging gown ; she 
holds her head with a regal sort of dignity. Her complex- 
ion has cleared up, — it is delicate and creamy ; her eyes 
have softened to a kind of twilight hue. He remarks for 
the first time her abundant unglossy hair, in its peculiar 
shade of light-brown, worn in a great coil at the back, 
loosely twisted, not unlike a Greek statue. The slope of 
the neck and the tinted ear are perfect. She is not hand- 
some like Helen ; well, perhaps she is rather plain, or is 
it her dress and her hair brushed straight across her fore- 
head? There is a curious coldness about her, as if she 
stood, and was proud of standing, quite alone. That is 
not a feminine attribute to his mind. 

He comes forward and speaks briefly, for he is to take 
Helen in, and she is waiting. Mrs. Allaire motions her 
novices a little to her left, and Dolly pouts a moment, 
then smiles and dimples her rosy cheeks at some bright 
sally. No one addresses Christmas in particular ; she is 
rather silent generally, and she likes to listen, to watch. 
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has grown fond of the pictoreBque side ot romety. 
It is so different from Mrs. Treverton's noisy) riiowy 
entertainments. When she is mistress of a honfie, she 
would wish to be refined, elegant, not quite as punctilious 
as Mrs. Allaire ; she would like to have more real heart, 
she thinks ; not be confined to invisible rigid lines, even if 
they were harmonious ; but she has come this early to hare 
a horror of fiorid vulgarity. 

For state, the meal might really be a dinner. There is 
some delightful conversation about Europe and the East, 
which Dolly afterwards declares a horrid bore ; but Christ- 
mas is strangely interested in it. They aU linger over 
their fruit as if the world held nothing but leisure ; and 
afterward they saunter out on the fragrant piazza, or 
through the shady lawn. Miss Ormiston passes by the 
outspread century plant in its marble vase, and thinks of 
the legend of its blossoming. How many things seem to 
have a greater reach than human lives, if there were no 
hereafter I 

Mr. St. George has allowed Mrs. Allaire to arrange th# 
trip in the most orthodox manner, and he understand! 
that to escort Miss Ormiston himself would be quite oul 
of the proper course. He is wondering a little how h0 
shall lead Mrs. Donaldson to enjoy the new plan, sinctf 
she is rather timid with extreme society people. 

He crosses the gravelled path to Christmas, and she 
glances up quietly. 

^' I am glad to see you so content,'' he says. *< Miss 
Allaire gives an excellent account of you ; but are you 
sure you are not studying too severely? There is a whole 
long life for acquiring knowledge." 

^^ Miss Clement makes it very entertaining. I never 
had any one before, and my studies have been so dis- 
jointed that I have much to make up," she answers with a 
kind of girlish abruptness. 

" I used to enjoy Meadowcroft wonderfully when I vas 
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of your age ; it represented to me the most lovely home 
I ever saw." 

^'It is beautifnl with wealth and refinement, —yes"; 
and yet it is not qnite her ideal, though she cannot tell 
just what it lacks. 

Miss Ormiston Ib not easy to get on with. There is 
something uncompromising in her individuality. 

After a silence, he begins again : — 

''It may interest you to know that my friends, the 
Donaldsons, find Glen Ormiston delightful. Mrs. Donald- 
son has so far improved in her health that perfect recovery 
is no longer considered doubtful. I am charged with a 
message from her to you. She remembers that it is your 
home as well, and thinks you might like to visit it. Mrs. 
Allaire will be happy to bring you." 

The slender fingers interlace each other with a nervous 
clasp, then the faint pink fades out of her cheek, and the 
outlines of face and figure grow rigid. 

"I cannot come that way," and there is a sound of 
repressed emotion in her voice ; '' I do not want to come 
again until — until I have the right to stay." 

St. George glances at her in amazement. 

"You cannot understand how I feel. The process of 
being transplanted against one's will is not pleasant ; but 
to be torn up again and carried around, — no, I will wait." 
She ends apruptly. 

" You know last winter — " 

" Yes, I know," she interrupts. ** I was a child then ; 
a crude, passionate child, with but one idea, ~ that I had 
a right to the home that was doubly mine. I understand 
the wisdom of your course ; it was all you could do ; it 
was right and wisest. An operation may be necessary to 
save one's life, but that does not prevent it from being 
painful." 

''You are not dissatisfied?" with secret consternation. 
" You must know that Mrs. Allaire — " 
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*< I have no fault to find," with a Blight gestore of the 
hand. ^^ I like them all. They are living theiif lives, and 
I am preparing to live mine, which is different. It is like 
reading a book ; you enjoy some pages, you tire of others ; 
you catch up a truth here or there and revolve it in your 
mind, but you do not all at once see its many-sidedness. I 
do not want anything changed until I can be my own mis- 
tress. And I want you to know that I appreciate what 
you are doing at Camley. I believe there are only a few 
who would have undertaken such a task." 

*' It was the plainest of duties. Is it so strange for one 
to see that ? " he says with some warmth. 

^^ The duty on the other side does not always look so 
clear. There are so many doubts and evasions when one 
stops to ponder. And I do know that you could have 
evaded." 

" And despised myself forever." 

'^ Is it aU settled?" inquires the sweet, trained voice of 
Mrs. Allaire. " I know you will be glad. Miss Ormiston." 

"It is settled," Christmas replies gravely. '* I told 
Mr. St. George that I did not care to go." 

" Not care to go? Why, I thought your whole heart 
was at Glen Ormiston," Mrs. Allaire replies in a tone 
that savors of remonstrance. 

Christmas turns a trifle. She has an ungirlish manner 
of holding one at bay, she has learned ere this that silence 
is one of the best of defences. 

Mrs. Allaire could have shaken her, but she says, 
" Dolly is looking for you to play lawn tennis. I would 
not allow her to interrupt Neither of you need go back 
to the school-room this afternoon. You must have a holi- 
day, now and then." 

Christmas goes to join the younger members of the 
party. She likes lawn tennis and is an excellent player, 
and this is the perfection of days to be out of doors. 

Mrs. Allaire is really disappointed. Since Glen Ormis* 
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ton is likely to emerge from the shadow of ruin, and St 
George has taken this unaccountable fancy to it, she 
would like in some manner to be identified with it. Does 
Christmas inherit some of her father's obstinate prejudices ? 
Down in her heart she does not really care for the girl, 
but she does care for St. George, and here are Lucia and 
Dolly. If Lucia only would see. But to her Leighton is 
too grave, and if she^is not as volatile as Dolly, she likes 
gayety in the opposite sex. 

There is no further conference of any kind with Mr. 
St. George. Christmas bids him a courteous good-by, for 
he goes before the party breaks up. There are others that 
follow. Then some summer journeying while Miss Clem- 
ent takes her vacation, spending it with a widowed sister. 
Christmas elects to stay alone at Meadowcroft, and is 
deaf to all persuasions. She will not be under obligation 
to Mrs. Allaire, and her income is not large enough for 
pleasures of that kind, even if she wanted to go, which she 
does not. 

So they leave her behind, and she draws a long, long 
breath of freedom. For, though she has no fault to find, 
there is a curious oppression in the Allaires. She knows 
she cannot, would not, be like them, yet she admits that 
they are admirable. The trouble is within herself, no 
doubt ; her suspicion, her half -disbelief in the surface of 
things and people as well. Dolly is very trying at times, 
but she never asks for any belief, so tiiey get on fairly 
well. Mrs. Allaire has but one measure for womanhood, 
Helen, still her favorite ; and for manhood, Leighton St. 
George. Christmas is tired of both ideals. 

The days are long but never lonely. She reads, she 
practises her music, she sings, she takes long walks and 
spends her evenings in dreaming of what Glen Ormiston 
shall be presently. She has learned so much in this house 
beautiful, though she can never transform that gray old 
keep, but she can add touches to make it less gloomy. 
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Then there will be other duties. She can never spend her 
years in the wearisome round of pleasure. If Helen 
Stannard is the woman all her friends affect to believe, 
how can it satisfy her? 

All too soon the joyous month ends. The others come 
home tired, really cross, it seems to Christmas. Is this 
the result of their pleasure seeking? Miss Clement, too, 
makes her appearance, and the young girl emerges from 
her lawless double to proper Miss Ormiston. 

There are rumors of another wedding in the air. Lucia 
has captured a travelling Englishman, second in succession 
to a title, and with a fair fortune of his own if he never 
reaches the other rent rolls. He is very much in love, and 
. he must return in the course of a few months, so he pleads 
for an early marriage. There is a pang in the mother's 
heart, and yet she feels that Lucia never could make such 
a man as St. George happy. She is not intellectual, in the 
sense in which Helen shines in society ; she is too worldly, 
too commonplace. She will make a successful woman for 
aU that, and she is very much admired. She will hold 
her own in the gay world, weigh her friends, and never 
carry along any dead weights. So then there remains but 
Dolly. As strange unions as that have occurred. Indeed, 
Dolly could love such a man extravagantly; the only 
drawback, the mother admits in her secret heart, is that 
she could love any other man just as extravagantly. 

But for Miss Ormiston, Miss Clement would feel that 
her services had reached their limit. Dolly manages to 
be away so much of the time, her mother smiling leniently. 
St. George is in the city frequently, and he drops into 
the old friendly position with the Allaires. There is no 
especial sympathy between him and Ward, yet they are 
together a good deal. " I like to have "Ward with you," 
the mother says, " for I feel then that he is safe." Ward 
Allaire has no vices, at least, no viciousness ; his is an 
indolent, negative sort of character, and it stings Mrs. 
4 
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Allaire's ftmbitioas hopes. She longs to haye him carry 
weight, not merely drift. 

The holidays are extremely gay ; but Christmas keeps 
her birthday quite alone, not from necessity, for Mrs. 
Stannard has kindly urged her to join the family at her 
house. A few weeks afterward Lucia is married, and 
sets sail for the Old World. Mrs. Allfl,ire finds herself 
strangely tired and worn by her devotion to society. 
Surely now she can pause and take breath. Helen will 
be able to matronize Dolly; Christmas will not enter 
society properly until the following autumn. So she lets 
Dolly go to Newport with her sister, and takes Christmas 
to a quiet mountain resort. The girl has really grown 
quite companionable. Though a year older than Dolly, 
and very much more grave, she seems in some things 
younger. Perhaps, indeed, truth, integrity, and honesty 
have in them the seeds of eternal youth and freshness. 

St. George is summering at Newport. Society cannot 
afford to overlook him, and now that time has softened 
his sorrow and cleared away many of the perplexities that 
beset him, he takes his olden place. Other mammas be- 
side Mrs. Allaire eye him covetously. There is a whisper 
that he has been very generous and noble in some way, 
concerning a dead friend's estate, and it lends an heroic 
glamour ; but certainly he has virtues enough of his own, 
with all the elegances refined society demands. 

This autumn Miss Clement does not return. Miss 
Ormiston has an elegant reception given her at Mrs. Stan- 
nard's, and is introduced quite as a family connection. 
There is something a little unusual about her ; her statu- 
esque figure and poses almost rival Mrs. Stannard. She 
never wUl be as handsome, but people comment on a cer- 
tain resemblance. 

Truth to tell, Christmas is a good deal interested in this 
experiment. She wants to know what the real world is 
like before she gives it up for that other life marked oat 
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by her father. The pleastires dazzle, the gayeties stir her 
youthful blood. How often she recalls her leaning over 
the baluster at Meadowcrof t and watchmg that brilliant 
panorama, — the glimpse of quite another life I 

She and Ward have been very fair friends. To do 
Mrs. Allaire justice, she has kept a watchful eye on her 
son through the most dangerous period, for she wanted no 
entanglements with Miss Ormiston until business showed 
a prosperous side. But she need not have been so care- 
ful ; Christmas was too utterly honest to flirt, and mar- 
riage was not among her dreams* 
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CHAPTER V. 

WJL8 IT LOVK? 

Leiohtok St. Gboboe'b rooms in the city are quite the 
admiration and envy of his friends of both sexes. His 
long sojonm in Europe has enabled him to collect many 
choice treasures. His father had a mania for china and 
rare old books. There are cabinets for which he has 
been offered fabulous sums, but their contents are dearer 
to him for the sake of the dead. The pictures are not 
only fine, but beautiful. He is extremely fond of har- 
mony, of soft suggestiyeness rather than rough force. 
His marbles have been chosen in this manner also, yet 
there is nothing confessedly feminine or weak. It is the 
temper of fine old steel with the grand lights in the 
arabesques. 

Ward Allaire is sitting with him this evening playing 
chess. There is a blazing fire of cannel-coal, and a large 
soft-haired dog in yellowish brown, with long silky ears, 
stretched before it, the picture of comfort. The light 
shines on an easel containing a weird scene of night fish- 
ing with the red glow of the torches shining strongly in 
the men's faces. 

<' I shall sweep yon off the board presently," declares 
St. Greorge, rather annoyed. Ward is usually an excellent 
player. ^' What is the matter this evening? Have you 
your first intricate case, or is it the face of some pretty 
woman stealing your wits ? " 

As Allaire glances up he flushes, then his eyes suddenly 
4rop to the dog. Hertha flicks an ear. 

"I believe I am stupid to-night. There, take your 
game^ and I will have my revenge some other evening 
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when yoa are not so bright. What wonld you say if I 
confessed to the pretty woman?'' 

"They are such ordmary events in your life, Ward," is 
the careless answer. 

"St. George," he begins, "in your impressionable 
days did you ever know any one who suddenly appeared 
to you in such a new and unusual light that you could but 
wonder at your blindness ? I believe I have been hard hit, 
that I am in love." 

St. George laughs, though he is a little nettled at the 
allusion to such long-past youthfulness. Surely he is 
not growing old ! 

"You haven't any faith in me!" Ward shrugs his 
shoulders with a humorous, spoiled-child air. 

"Not where love is concerned, I must confess. You 
young people " — he has his fling now — " are forever try- 
ing on impressions and fancies, and how will you be able 
to distinguish the real passion?" 

"By Jove! easily enough. I've seen women and 
women, and passed and repassed this one until this after- 
noon. We were at Kneller's. She was studying a picture, 
and I glanced at her across the room, as she seemed to 
stand out from everything else. I never even saw the hand- 
some Helen pose so strikingly. She had an indescribable, 
inwrapped air that generaUy passes for coldness. It is 
because she will not allow herself to be roused by every 
stray whiff of sentiment." 

"I am quite in the dark as to your paragon. Have a 
cigar, it may help to clear your brain." 

"In the dark!" Ward Allaire seems struck with a 
momentary astonishment. "Oh, I forgot! you were not 
with us this afternoon. Well, it was Christmas Ormiston. 
Has she changed so much, or have we never held her in 
quite the right light? I remember when she first came to 
us, dropped down on the eve of some party or other, and I 
caught her in the hall when the dancing was going on, 
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her great shy eyes alight with delicious wonder. They all 
thought her plain, and I accepted the verdict. But she 
was beautiful this afternoon with the kind of severe sim- 
plicity that distinguishes her, that really lifts her above 
the rabble. Be lenient, O father confessor, while I unfold 
to you — " 

"Get to the end of your rhodomontade. Ward," says 
the elder, impatiently, and rising, begins to pace the floor. 

"Well, like Benedict I have resolved to marry. Like 
him too, I will listen to nothing the world can say against 
it. I've floated from flower to flower long enough ; how 
much honey I 've extracted I cannot tell, never having 
stored up any ; luckily, since one woman is always jealous 
of another's remembered sweetness. I suppose I ought 
to address you as Miss Ormiston's guardian for permis- 
sion to woo and win. There, is that all orthodox, old fel- 
low ? " And Ward tilts back in his chair. 

"You think you are in earnest?** St. Greorge has a 
peculiar feeling of responsibility. 

" In deliberate earnest. I have given it four hours of 
steady thought. I don't know of any one I should really 
respect and admire more. She is none of your ripe- 
peach people, and I shall set myself to work in earnest." 

" In what light will your mother view this matter? " 

"Oh I madame mbre will not take it unkindly, I think. 
She has always expected me to marry an heiress." 

"You know the conditions of her father's will? You 
would have to take the business and the name. It is all 
pretty securely tied up to her and her children." 

"Ormistonis not a bad name, and I really need not 
be the actual head of a paper mill, if I did not choose. 
We could spend the summers at Glen Ormiston, and the 
winters in town, and have a good man of business to keep 
matters from falling to pieces. Well, is there any objec- 
tion? State it now, and forever after — " 

Ward Allaire ends with a laughing gesture. 
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Is ihore any objection? Leighton St. G^eoige castB 
about as if he were ready to seize on anything that would 
militate against such a concession. What business has 
he to settle her soul's destiny, to take everything in his 
hands? TMs young fellow using life in a jaunty fashion, 
sipping the cream, content to float on the surface, nay, 
more delighted with the surface, bubbles and all. Christ- 
mas Ormiston's serious, questioning face rises before him. 
Can a man like this answer her soul's highest needs? 

"Ton 're not going back on me, St. George," Ward 
cries, rather beseechingly. *' I 'm not a bad fellow. My 
sins are follies rather than crimes. And there are no 
Bayards nowadays." 

<'I really have nothing to say. Mr. Ormiston has 
placed no restrictions upon his daughter's choice. She is 
the one to decide." 

"Well, you can wish me success? " 

"Tes," St. George responds rather reluctantly. 

" Thanks, old fellow." 

There is a long silence. St. George paces restlessly. 
Hertha rises and joins her master and looks at him with 
great, questioning, sympathetic eyes. Why is he dissat- 
isfied? Miss Ormiston will marry some one, and it is for 
her to choose. If she elects this light, careless fellow, 
who is authority on fashions, and who graces a dinner 
elegantly, who shall say her nay? It is not so much 
Miss Ormiston, with her rather unusual ideals, higher and 
finer than ordinary life, but the grand old house, the mas- 
sive woods, the solemn haunts in their grandeur of beauty, 
that he grudges to Ward Allaire. He has seen it mag- 
nificent in blinding winter storms ; he has seen pictures in 
the snow that Europe can hardly rival. The measure of 
the man would be too small for the place. If it could be 
sold — But no, it is doubly secured ; guarded so tightly 
that it was proof against even Treverton's trickery. 

"Well," breaks in Ward, rising slowly, ** I seem to 
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have amazed yon by my daring. Sleep npon it, old 
fellow, and you will find it a stnbbom fact. I can be in 
earnest and I am really in love. Good night/' 

" Good night," responds St. George, courteously, and 
turns the key after his guest. Then he sweeps the chess- 
men into the drawer, turns the light low, settles himself 
in his easy-chair, while Hertha lays her long slim nose on 
his knee. Does she know he is perplexed? 

He has never considered marriage in any near degree. 
His father had just the nature to absorb and satisfy Ms. 
There were many delicate womanly ways that have borne 
fruit in his son, and made him more ezigeant, more im- 
passible. No longing for other love had ever entered his 
life ; the old had sufficed, and when that was laid in the 
grave, he went mourning with a widowed heart. To have 
sought out a new affection would have seemed sacrilege. 
But he has an ardent longing for a real home. K there 
were any sister or relative — 

Then he falls to speculating upon Miss Ormiston. 
That she will accept Ward he has scarcely a doubt. She 
is twenty now, and in a year's time he hands everything 
over to her. He can have one more summer at Glen 
Ormiston ; for if they marry. Ward will take her abroad. 

And what then? For the first time, and he is nine-and- 
twenty now;, a shiver of loneliness creeps over him. Can 
it be that youth is gone? Is it this that makes Ward 
Allaire seem frivolous? There really is no one of his 
very own, and in a strange pang of longing he wishes his 
father back again. 

Ward Allaire walks homeward with a buoyant step. 
He can manage his mother, he really has no doubt of 
Christmas. Then he remembers the glimpse of her this 
afternoon that crystallized his wandering thoughts into 
shape. Her proud, slender figure, instinct with grace in 
its dark cloth dress, with less of furbelows than most 
women indulge in ; her clear-cut, rather resolute face, with 
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ItB broad, full brow and ahnond-shaped eyes that sug- 
gested Orientaliam. Heavens ! what execution she might 
do if she only knew how to use them. He smiles a little 
at her rare unconsciousness. The contrast between her 
and Dolly was so marked,— Dolly, who was all dazzling, 
rapid, rippling brilliancy. Everybody chatted and laughed 
with her ; they bowed to Miss Ormiston. He was rather 
proud of this exdusiveness, this self-poise, this mental 
as well as physical stamina. Not to rack one's brains 
continually for soft and silly phrases would be a treat. 
Women could stand such a surfeit of sweetness ; but after 
one had gone the rounds half a dozen years, the very 
repetition rendered it insipid. 

The next day St. Greorge suddenly betook himself to 
Camley. The matter should settle itself without any 
intervention on his part. 

Mrs. Allaire has come to depend upon him quite as an 
elder son ; to consult him upon business investments ; to 
discuss the near past that still holds the flavor of youth. 
She is immensely surprised at her son's resolution, and 
at first opposes it ; then common-sense comes to her aid. 
He catUd do better, for Christmas will not bring him any 
family prestige or influence, and taking Ms wife's name 
will be excessively awkward. But Christmas will have a 
considerable fortune, no doubt, and Ward will never 
make any special mark in the world. She sighs at that. 
Nothing can quite compensate for that blighted desire. 
If St. Greorge were only here. How odd that he should 
go just now of all times I 

There is another thought that she hardly dares shape, 
even in her mind. She has never been able to detect the 
slightest r^ard between this guardian and ward, save that 
of common business. But if they should be thrown to- 
gether, presently the bond of interest might deepen into a 
warmer feeling. If he should not marry for years to 
come, she will still keep her favorite ; but if Christmas 
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Ormiston should step between — no, she could yield him 
to any one else sooner. She does not qnite despair of 
Dolly, who tyrannizes over him in a dangerously sweet 
way. Grave men, past their youth, have married just 
such women. Let Dolly once fancy herself in love, and 
she would be hard indeed to resist. 

She yields reluctantly. Ward (Constitutes himself Miss 
Ormiston's especial cavalier. He brings her flowers ; he 
slips into little confidences as 'a man of the world can so 
easily, and he is very wary; There need be no hurry. 
He is still fond of being society's favorite, and Miss 
Ormiston's sisterly honesty is. not as flattering as the diet 
on which he has been fed. But he is quite certain it will 
all come right. 

St. Greorge meanwhile Ungets at Glen Ormiston. There 
are to be some changes presently. The widowed sister is to 
marry again and take her mother with her to the Pacific slope. 

"Marriages will doubtlfess be the order of the day,*' 
returns St. Greorge. " Miss Ormiston," he makes a long 
pause, then recovering himself, flidds, abruptly, " at least, 
in my capacity of guardian, I hate been asked to consent 
to a possible lover." 

"And you consented ? What is he like ? " 

"It is young Allaire," he makes answer to his friend. 

" Next year Miss Ormiston comes of age. In fact, we 
have less than a year," sayd Donaldson in vague alarm. 
"There will be new arrangements — " 

"Yes." 

" But you can never get your money out by that time. 
We made a splendid showing in January, thanks to unus- 
ual prosperity ; but one cannot work miracles." 

" I have a fancy that Allaire has not much taste for 
business, and will be merely a nominal head. Consider 
whether you would care to go on under such auspices, and 
if so, you are worth more to the establishment than it has 
heretofore paid. What you have done for me— '' 
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**The obligfttdon was miitaal/' There is a soft light in 
Philip Donaldson's eyes. **Yoa came to me when I 
needed help sorely^ and I have done my best, with yonr 
backing. It is yonr money that has kept Ormiston Mills 
afloat. Does Allaire know ? '' 

<^ There was some ramor in the beginning, but I fancy 
he paid little attention to it. It is not my habit to lay 
claim to the role of a public benefactor," St. George says, 
with so intense a pride that it is almost disgust. 

** You do not approve of the marriage? " 

<( Neither do I disapprove. It is a kind of neutral 
ground." 

" St. George," says his friend, ** you have never cor- 
dially forgiven Miss Ormiston for not accepting the olive 
branch my wife desired to hold out to her ; yet you have 
left no stone unturned that would tend to her advantage. 
It is like other things in this world, — the higher the 
motive, the more certain it is of not being appreciated." 

**I have done nothing for the mere appreciation; very 
little, indeed, for Miss Ormiston. It was my father's rep- 
utation that was dearer to me than all else, and the con- 
sciousness that there was only one right course. I wish, 
indeed, that I could relegate the matter to other hands 
when Miss Ormiston comes of age. I would be willing to 
endure some loss. And after all — " 

" No, St. George. I really would work hard to pre- 
vent your taking such a step as that. What can you be 
thinking of? Justice is — simply justice; and sometimes 
foolish generosity is a crime. Allaire is not poor, and 
Miss Ormiston can wait a little in the certainty of having 
her fortune intact. I shall be the wall between, and stout 
enough you will find me." 

Donaldson ends his sentence with a cheerful laugh. 
He is an intensely practical man, and his strongest regard 
is for his friend. He knows the whole matter has been 
distastefulf and that the highest motive has swayed St. 
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George; but there shall be no fntQe generoeity. It 
occurs to him to wonder what Miss Ormiston is really like. 
Allaire he has met, a fashionably indolent yonng f eUow. 

He looks at his watch presently, and is surprised at the 
lateness of the hour ; so he wishes his friend a kindly good- 
night and leaves him alone. This room is on the ground 
floor, one of the suite added after Mr. Ormiston's accident. 
St. Oeorge selected it because it interferes so little with 
his friend's family arrangements. He can sit up far into 
the night if he chooses, and no traitorous fragrance of a 
cigar will disturb the others. It is a high-ceiled, oak-fin- 
ished room, with a great cabinet built along one side with 
curious drawers ; slides that make an impromptu writing- 
desk in more than one convenient place; a luxurious 
Turkish coudi in russet leather, rather worn but comfort- 
able, and capable of being transformed into a bed. Under 
the Treverton rigime it was used for smoking and card 
playing. St. Greorge hunted up some of the quaint old 
furniture, a curious pier table with black veined marble, 
and a carven frame about the glass, a centre table that 
would have driven a hunter after antiques wild. The two 
easels, the pictures, and many of the books, beside the 
bric-a-brac, are his own. There is a fire of logs blazing 
on the wide, hospitable hearth, and he gazes into the flame 
with a peculiar, chaotic mood, as if unable to disentangle 
or indeed divine why there should be tangles at all. He 
has grown to feel so much at home here I If Glen Ormis- 
ton were for sale, he would become its purchaser to- 
morrow. 

It has never yet occurred to him that he might be the 
proprietor of Glen Ormiston on the same terms as Ward 
Allaire. In the first place, he has been trained to the 
greatest sanctity in regard to marriage. His mother and 
father were one of the perfectly matched couples with 
whom love was supreme ; and tliough Mrs. St. George 
died before her son reached manhood, to both Boa and 
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htiBband she was a near spiritaal presenos, with only ths 
merest veil between. Mr. and Mrs. AUaire were alike 
happy in their wedded life. It wonld shock St. George 
nearly as much to see Mrs. Allaire marry again, as if his 
own father had proposed such a thing. He had never 
jested npon the subject, and Allaire's manner of consider- 
ing it pained him ; yet, he reflected, that was the modem 
way. He was behind the brisk, careless, sceptically philo- 
sophic age, just as this old house lapped over too far into 
past decades to be modernized. Certainly, Mark Ormis- 
ton was to be commended for making his additions so 
in keeping with its spirit. He could not fancy Ward 
Allaire here in the capacity of master ; he was too friv- 
olous, too much taken up with small personal desires. 
Would they change and refurnish and belittle? Perhaps 
they would not come at all. Was Miss Ormiston's fancy 
anything beyond a sense of ownership? He knew so very 
litda about her. 
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CHAFTBB VI. 

THAT KNOWLEDOB IS SOBSOIT. 

Christhas ORBasTON is walking under the great maples 
at Meadowcroft that shower down on her the red 
blossoms in which the early spring has arrayed them. 
The grass is of a tender, soggestive greenness; the 
beds are full of yellow jonquil and almost every shade of 
crocus. Baqk in the edges are hosts of white and blue 
field violets. Nature is allowed some rights here that 
gardeners are bound to respect. 

They have left the city on Mrs. Allaire's account, and 
very much to Dolly's disgust. But her mother has been 
threatened with an illness, and the doctor ordered her 
away at once. 

''You two girls may remain with Helen,'' she says, 
languidly. 

'' I would rather go," Christmas replies, at once. 

Later on she recognizes one of the vague impulses that 
warns her to fly from a danger ; but she feels now that she 
is tired of balls and parties, theatres, drives, calls, and 
luncheons. The same people, the same dances and jests 
worn threadbare. Does it amuse or interest? How can 
women endure it year after year? How can Helen Stan- 
nard, with her fine and noble mental gifts, bend all her 
energies to keep at the head of a small circle, and with 
the exclusiveness of a queen, bar out all who do not come 
up to the full measure of birth, refinement, and position? 
Has she condescended to her, Christmas wonders ? 

She is glad she has had the experience. The intangible 
something that indicates one's bent decides her that she 
is not meant for purely fashionable life. Yet she has 
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learned mneli that will make her after-existence richer, 
fuller, and she feels grateful to Mrs. Allaire for the kind* 
ness, even if it had an awkward commencement. 

She draws long, free breaths in the clear, wholesome air. 
Her very soul seems strong and joyous, as if she was just 
beginning life. There will be plenty of work for her to 
do at Glen Ormiston when she comes into her own, and 
it will be BO soon. Every month counts. 

A step startles her. Ward Allaire walks down the 
path. So solicitous is he about his mother's health that 
every few days he takes a run up and remains all night. 
Dolly is always engaged, and he is left to her for enter* 
tainment. She has come to have an uncomfortable feel- 
ing in regard to him, and last night she laid awake a long 
time, planning some means of defence against this curious 
assumption of tender familiarity. 

^' Oh I " she says coldly, ^* I thought you had taken the 
train." 

" Without a word of good-by from you?" There is a 
gentle reproach in his tone, as if she must know such a 
step was impossible. 

^' I left a good-by with Dolly," she answers frankly. 

*' I wanted it first hand, you see." 

" But yen have missed your train." 

«« Well, let it go. There are trains and trains." And 
he laughs lightly. 

He, too, has learned that in certain ways Christmas is 
hard to get on with ; but he has a superb faith in his own 
attractions, and he likes her none the worse because she 
is difficult to win. 

They take a turn up and down ; then she says, sud- 
denly, with a touch that might be sarcasm, ''You find 
climbing the steeps to fortune and fame very easy, do you 
not? It allows a deal of pleasant loitering." 

'' I have made no very great effort for fame as yet. I 
have had no special incentive." 
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*^ I wonder if anything bat necessity ever gives one a 
special incentiye I And you will never have that/' 

She does not know lu>w near he is coming to it. He 
has gone over his finances in a sort of dismay, surprised 
at the inroads he has made upon his capital, and decided 
that marriage is the necessity. But has she blundered 
into the very opportunity he has been seeking so long ? 

*' You can give me the incentive,'' he says, suddenly. 
^* You can rouse my ambition, you can be my inspiration. 
Christmas — I love you." 

She looks at him with a kind of shocked incredulity 
and draws away. 

*^ My dear girl," he goes on, with a touch of arrogant 
joyousness ; ** you must have seen that you were the great 
attraction of this place ; since mother's headaches unfit her 
for society, and Dolly is always engrossed in some way. 
Before you left town I tried to show you that you alone 
ware in my thoughts. It came to me like a lightning flash 
one day, and my whole path was illumined. Since then I 
have worshipped you in secret, and offered you the fra- 
grant savor of humble adoration — " 

<^ Don't," she cries, raising her hand authoritatively, 
while her cheeks flame with indignant blood. *^ Why do 
you say such things to me? " 

^^ Good heavens I Christmas, you do, you must under^ 
stand that I offer you the great love of a man's life ; that I 
ask you to be my wife — " 

It is not the elegance of love making the young man 
indulges in when he is not in earnest ; but this is such an 
unfrequent mood that it sits awkwardly upon him. 

** I do not want to marry," she says, frankly, unable 
to decide whether it is real earnest. *' I have planned 
out my life so differently from the pleasures you enjoy, 
and — " (she is honestly sorry to hurt him, for he has been 
a pleasant friend) — " I do not love you — in that way." 

*^ But you can learn, my darling. I have been awk« 
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ward with my story. I meant to have told it better. 
Yon are the one woman for me. Yonr strength, yonr 
high ideals and ambitions, shall roose me to something 
worthy of you. My life shall not be spent in the trifles 
that have occupied it hitherto." 

^* A man ought to make his life worthy before he offers 
it to any woman,** Christmas Ormiston declares, with dig- 
nity. 

** Give me a little time, a little hope, and I will make it 
worthy. I will not hnrry you. You shall learn your 
sweet lesson with the most patient of teachers. You do 
not know your own white soul or its capabilities. Love 
with you will be a plant of slow growth.** 

*^ I will not listen,** she cries, sharply ; and before he is 
aware, she is flying up the path, and disappears in the 
wide doorway. To be rebuffed, in any manner, by a 
woman, is so new an experience to Ward AUaire, that his 
breath comes in gasps, as if he had been struck a physical 
blow. Anger succeeds the surprise. He opens the gate 
and wends his way briskly to the station. 

Christmas gains her room, slips the bolt on the door, 
and throws herself in the wicker chair by the window 
that looks out at the rear of the house. She is amazed, 
indignant Dolly has had proposals through the winter ; 
but no one has dared to approach such a subject with her. 
That she might be considered a prize in the matrimonial 
line does not occur to her. No part of her life has been 
productive of personal vanity, hardly self-esteem ; and 
the business at Camley has been represented to her as 
precarious in the extreme. There are women who would 
be glad to marry Ward Allaire ; she has seen them almost 
throw themselves at his head, and she shivers with disgust. 
There is nothing in his life that would suit her, and she 
cannot imagine the favorite of city drawing-rooms bury- 
ing himself at Camley Mills and Glen Orimston ; besides, 
sAs does not want a husband. She has been dreaming 
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pasBionately of her own liberty. All these years she hus 
nursed the smouldering fire in silence, fairly revelling in the 
inner sight of the broad genial fiame in which she is to 
sun herself presently ; to live her own life ; and spring- 
ing np, she crosses the floor with the proud tread of a 
goddess. Can she afford to spend her long, glorious days 
in studying the becomingness of a gown, or considering 
Just the shade of manner to be used toward the people 
who shall fill her drawing-room in the evening ; can she 
carry herself with languid grace, and tone her interest to 
an artistic indifference, while the bright blood is bounding 
through her veins? 

** They can keep their brilUant, hollow world," she cries 
to herself. ^^ I was not made for it. I am starved and 
stifled in it" 

Mrs. Allaire came down to luncheon in an amiable mood, 
and decided that she would like a drive while the air was 
still warm with the midday sun. Had the girls any en- 
g^ement? Of course she could not go alone. 

*' Christmas will go with you," responds DoUy. 
^< Kate Conningsford is coming over to arrange about a 
german." 

Christmas does go, with an odd, questioning mood. 
What would Mrs. Allaire say if she knew her son had 
elected her, Christmas, to fill the important position of 
daughter to her? The girl's common-sense refuses to 
believe that she would approve of it Mrs. Allaire has a 
peculiar graciousness this afternoon, and it touches Christ- 
mas. She is really glad to be friends with them, and she 
will do nothing so foolish as to hold out the slightest hope 
to Ward. 

Two or three days pass, and Miss Ormiston smiles a 
little over her trepidation. The wretched fashion of — 
shall she call it flirtation?— -must have been answerable 
for the episode. Would not some of the young men who 
have knelt at Dolly's feet have been surprised if she had 
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accepted them? So she regains her spirits; she even 
allows the joyoosness bom of her secret hope to blossom 
in her face. 

*'Do you know I think yon a great deal handsomer/' 
says Dolly with frank naivete. " I fancied you extremely 
plain at first" 

^' That is becanse you are all such a handsome race ; 
the contrast was so great." And Christmas laughs. 

Ward comes up for Miss Conningsf ord's german. This 
is how he sees Christmas. He has resolved to try again, 
and he feels mortified when he remembers how he blun- 
dered. The only comfort is, that he persuades himself 
that he is very much in love, or such a contretemps could 
never have occurred. Miss Ormiston has declined the 
party ; but there will be the morning, he thinks, thoi^h he 
gently endeavors to persuade her to reconsider. 

" You need not fancy you will be allowed to drop back 
into those wretched, secluded school ways," says Dolly, 
with a touch of imperiousness. <^ I should not excuse 
you ; only you don't do the german, and I hate to see wall 
flowers. Come along, Ward," 

Dolly looks like a fairy in white India silk and lace, and 
her fiuffy gold-brown hair. Ward smiles courteously. 

^^ I was mistaken," Christmas ruminates. ^' He is so in 
the habit of making sham love ; and there never could be 
any common bond between us. I am not even like Mrs. 
Stannard. I could not grace such a position. I should 
come to hate it, just as if I was chained to a throne in a 
prison cell. I have seen it all, and am content to go back." 

Dolly slept late the next morning, and Mrs. Allaire did 
not come down. Christmas took her place at the table, 
and the breakfast was being brought in when Ward 
entered with a gay good-morning. Fate surely had be- 
friended him. 

Christmas will not commit herself to the head of the 
table, but she pours the coffee. The toast, cold chicken. 
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and steak are at his hand ; he helps to the latter and 
passes the former. He is not so much in love bnt that he 
can view her with critical eyes. There is something in 
her freshness and fine positive strength that is inspiriting. 
She has no vulgar color. Her lips are always an exquisite 
scarlet ; and though her mouth is not small, it seems in a 
certain harmony with her face, for her chin is broad and 
cleft; it almost dimples, but a dimple would render it 
weak. A tint of wandering pink comes and goes, set- 
tling a moment in her cheeks, then fading to a frosty 
white which might be cold if the tint did not so soon re- 
turn. She has a great deal of the dignity that charac- 
terizes Mrs. Allaire in her most delightful moods. Mrs. 
Allaure can glide imperceptibly into hauteur. Christmas 
coldly draws within herself. 

Yes, she will make a more attractive wife than the gold 
and blond beauties one meets so often. She would fill 
her position with a certain aplomb : he is thinking now of 
London and Paris. He has made so many English friends, 
and it will be quite stylish to live abroad for several years ; 
Just the life for her. BeaUy, the marriage gain will not 
be all on his side. 

^* Christmas,'' he b^ins in one of the pauses, after he 
has carefully wiped his bronze mustache with due delib- 
eration, ^'I ought to apolc^e for my blundering the 
other morning. I had thought so much of the subject 
that itdid not occur to me that you could be taken by 
surprise. I was hasty, perhaps rude ; but the strength of 
my passion must plead my excuse. I cannot rest until 
you have forgiven it." 

**I thought — the subject was finished," she says, not 
quite sure whether it is, or whether he means to go on. 
To run away in the middle of her breakfast would be 
silly ; besides, it miLst be positively settled. 

*' Is it not, it never will be until you consent, or marry 
another man ; and though I may hate the man, I hope I am 
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too good a Chnstiaii to covet his wife. Yoa cannot keep 
me from loving you, from trying to deserve and to win 
you." 

Christmas Ormiston is puzzled above measure. Is he 
in this solemn eamcBt? Is there something stronger and 
more resolute in his nature than Bhe has imagined I If so, 
she can respect his passion, but she feels no nearer re- 
turning it. 

^' Ward," she says, much more quietly than she feels, 
*' let us have done with this forever. Why do you want 
me? Our views and ideas of life are totally different. 
You are fond of society ; you would like your wife to reign 
as a queen ; to gather about her fashionable circles and 
grace the position you wish to hold. All this would be 
wearisome to me. I should not suit you in any respect, 
and we should be miserable." 

*« But you do suit me. You do not understand yourself 
at all. You have a fancy of going back to Camley and 
playing at business ; but there is absolutely nothing you 
could do. There must be a man to manage the mill, and 
a trustee to look after the estate, and a young girl like 
you could not live alone in that great house. Lady 
Bountifuls have gone out of date, or exist only in books." 

^^I do not think I have planned the role of a Lady 
Bountiful," she returns, somewhat annoyed. "Glen 
Ormiston is my home, and I have had no thought but to fit 
myself to spend my life there. You cannot understand 
what its interests are to me." 

''Well, you shall have interest there, then," replies 
Ward with much suavity. " Still, a year or two of it will 
cure your romantic fancy. As I said, I am willing to 
wait. When you have given it a trial — " 

"Your waiting will only annoy me and not do your 
cause the slightest good," she answers sharply. "Can 
you not see how altogether unlike we are? I mu«^ do 
something. I cannot spend my days in mounting bric-a- 
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brac, in discussing the on-dits of society, in considering 
the fit of a glove or the shade of a dress. I cannot con- 
sent to fritter away my energies. There is something 
larger, better to life, and I must have it." 

*' You will not find it in workmen or workwomen's 
stories " ; and a superior little smile curls his lip. ^' Many 
of us have dreams of frantic endeavor in youth. But 
the gray old world resists our futile attempts to move it, 
and we fall back into the places set for us. You will find 
it so." 

<*Then I will find it alone," she says almost angrily, a 
vivid flash playing over her cheeks like rose-hued light- 
ning. '^ If you choose to take life in this indolent, indif- 
ferent manner, if you are satisfied to waste your manhood, 
your education and talents, do not debar others from 
at least trying to achieve something worthier." 

*'I offer you the opportunity," he returns, amused at 
her earnestness. '^ Instead of a large indistinctness for 
the whole world, something one can never grasp or prop- 
erly apply, take the work that comes to your hand, that 
begs a guiding, sustaining power. Mark out some path 
for me, and you will see how I shall strive to reach the 
goal you point out." 

She looks at him with a kind of bitter steadfastness 
that would wither a man less intrenched in his own self- 
esteem. 

"Let this be the last," she says, decisively. **I have 
Hked you, but you will make me hate you." 

"Is it not your Carlyle who says, ' Whoso passes from 
the negative pole to tiie positive must necessarily pass 
through the centre of indifference' ? That you have 
passed the latter gives me hope." 

His tone is not insolent, but indicative of pertinacity. 
She has read of women who have been won against will 
and judgment; and though she feels assured she never 
oould be» she cast about in secret consternation for some 
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more forcible argnment to close the useless discussion. 
The simple trath comes uppermost. 

" I shall never marry you, never, Ward Allaire.^* 

Then she rises in a sort of superb dignity and leaves 
the room with a step firm and slow as if to emphasize the 
resolve to its fullest extent. Nothing shall make her dis- 
cuss the matter i^ain with him. But what shall she do 
here in his mother's house ? 

He finishes his cup of coffee leisurely. He fancies he 
understands womankind thoroughly, at twenty-five. He 
is a little annoyed ; for he has given St. George the assur** 
ance that he and Miss Ormiston are as good as engaged ; 
but he means to win her now, for the pure pleasure of tri- 
umphing. How she could love if she would only let go 
this eternal self-consciousness, and the idiotic idea of a 
woman's duty to the world instead of to her husband! 
She cannot run away ; she has no other friends, and she 
will not go toGlen Ormiston on sufferance merely. 

What she will do puzzles her as well. She is still 
revolving it in her mind when she sees Mr. St. George 
walking slowly up the wide path. It is almost luncheon 
time. Ward left two hours ago. Mrs. Allaire has come 
down and is lying on the library sofa. She realizes that an 
interview witii him will be most difficult to manage, for they 
have never been used to any private talks. In a moment 
she flies softly down the stairs and out on the lawn. He has 
stopped to inspect a pansy bed of regal size and color. 

Something in her face arrests him as the greeting is 
spoken. " Mrs. Allaire?" he says, inquiringly. 

**Mrs. Allaire is better. She is down-stairs. It is 
about myself that I have come." And there is a certain 
breathlessness in her aspect that stamps it as important. 
He can guess ; but would it not be more womanly deli- 
cate to let Ward AUaire announce the impending change ? 
His face hardens the merest trifle. It is one of those 
clear-cut faces that can settle into marble at a thought* 
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*^ Yes,'' he retams in a polite, half-inqoiring manner. 

Christmas flashes scarlet. Inward humility is not an 
easy thing for her. 

*'I want to ask yon — I want to say — "Then her per- 
fect honesty comes to the surface. ** Some time ago yon 
brought me a kindly invitation from Mrs. Donaldson. I 
was rude and indignant about it, as I know now, but 
indeed, I could not have gone then. I have grown wiser 
I hope, and — better mannered," with a faint smile. 
^^ Would she renew it if she thought I wanted to come 
very much, that I would be the quietest of yisitors ? Any 
little comer will sufllce." 

He glances steadily at her, surprised at the rapid, 
entreating tone. 

^^ It is a remarkable change." And he pauses. 

"Why should you not know the truth? Women of ihe 
highest order never boast of their conquests, I believe ; but 
this is not boasting " ; and she makes a gesture of disdain. 
" Ward Allaire fancies — has paid me the compliment of 
asking me to be his wife — " How shall she say the rest? 

**Yes, I know. He asked my permission some time 
past. I left it all in your hands." 

Is it the tone or the words that sting her? Did he 
suppose, does he suppose, that she will elect any such 
man as Ward AUajre to guide and direct her life? She 
could find comfort and relief in stamping on the ground, 
as in that other childish episode ; then she brings herself 
up to womanly heights. 

" I have tried to make him understand the utter impos- 
sibility of such a union," she rejoins, with a fine, biting 
scorn in her tone ; "but from some strange blindness, he 
affects to treat my answer as merely the lure of a coquette. 
So you can see that remaining here would not be agree- 
able." 

Leighton St. George studies the hard, smooth path at 
his feet, with the vacant look people give whose eyes are 
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Intent upon one thing while their thoughts are busy upon 
another. He is so utterly surprised. That she should 
accept him was a foregone conclusion, and now he feels 
suddenly at a loss to account for such a proceeding, as if 
it must needs be accounted for before he took the next 
step. 

^' I am sorry to trouble you ** ; and she draws her breath 
over a great lump in her throat. Is she fated to come 
unwelcomely to every one when she is in trouble or per- 
plexity ? If she were twenty-one now, instead of seven 
long months away from that desired haven ! 

^^ I think there will be no difficulty/' he replies. 

<^I believe I shall be able to make Mrs. Donaldson 
understand how I felt then. It was crude and childish, 
ungrateful." She will confess all her sins now. ^^ But to 
seek a new home elsewhere — " 

'^ That is not to be thought of,'' he answers, with more 
alacrity than he has yet evinced. *'Yes, it shall be 
attended to at once." 

"You think— I may come?" There is a long-drawn 
tremulousness in her voice. St. Greorge glances up at 
her, and for the first time, perhaps, actually sees her. 
The scarlet lips seem to radiate light and warmtii ; the eyes 
are deep and lustrou3 in their pleading ; there is an inten- 
sity about her that stirs him into a strange interest. It 
has been her affairs hitherto, not herself. 

"Very weU." She will not detain him; so she turns 
away, her cheeks flushing deeper, but her head as proudly 
erect. He wonders a little how timid, womanly Mrs. 
Donaldson, who will seem small by contrast, will get on 
with her. Dolly, now, would go to her heart at once, 
even if she did not quite approve of her volatile light- 
ness. 

The servant ushers St. Oeorge into the library. Mrs. 
Allaire rises to a graceful, half -reclining posture, and 
holds out her soft hand with its two dazzling rings. 
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" Was not your train late ? " she asks. 

** The train ? Oh, no ! " Then he colors a trifle, trying 
to think if he stood many minutes just where Miss Or- 
miston left him. There is something rather distraught in 
his expression, so unusual to his perfect breeding, that it 
startles Mrs. Allaire; but he speedily recovers himself. 
There are one or two little matters of business, soon 
settled. 

'^Mrs. Stannard has invited us all to Newport,'' she 
says, presently. ''Under the existing circumstances I 
think we had better go. She will certainly act the part of 
the kindliest sister to Christmas ; and for Ward's sake, I 
want her to be able to take the position in society he can 
give her. With my son settled and having an interest of 
his own, I shall have to fall back exclusively upon you, 
Leighton. Will you not join us at Helen's? There are 
to be some charming English people. Lord and Lady 
Ranceford. Do you not know them?" 

Leighton gives a smile of pleasure. *' I once went up 
the Nile with Lord Ranceford," he says, ''and I shall be 
glad to meet him again." 

" Helen sent me an invitation for you, — the sort of 
general sisterly one " ; and a motherly glow irradiates her 
face. " But she will write herself and tell you when they 
are expected." 

Leighton looks grave again. Is it his duty to explain 
about his ward, he wonders? And will the rejection — 
it is that, surely, and he can think of no softer term — 
trouble her in any way? She was not particularly enthu- 
siastic about an engagement, he remembers. 

She does not devote many thoughts to their affairs, 
considering it as good as settled, and there are more 
entertaining subjects to discuss with St. George. The 
luncheon bell rings, and he escorts her to the table. 
Somehow Mrs. Allaire comes especially near to him in 
this break in her health; it recalls the years with his 
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father, and shadows a possible ending that brings a pang 
with it. 

Christmas is quiet, grave; Dolly in exuberant spirits 
as usual, and planning her Newport campaign. Oh 1 has 
he heard that one of Lucia's cousins-in-law by marriage 
is dead, and that the title is almost sure to be theirs? 
*' Fancy Lucia owning town houses and country houses 
and being my lady 1" and Dolly's laugh ripples with a 
soft, amused gayety. ^'They have both married for 
families," she goes on, '' and I shall surprise you aU by 
making an idiotic love match ; not that I believe so much 
in love ; but it will be my fate." 

" Dolly," says her mother, reprovingly. 

Dolly certainly looks enchanting talking nonsense. Her 
voice has a fascination in itself, with its bright ripple like 
a wayside stream dancing over its pebbly way. Christmas 
watches her with a curious feeling, not strong enough for 
envy, yet a touch of regret that she has not some of the 
society charms that win attention. She would like to make 
her way with Mrs. Donaldson. 

She does not see St. George alone again ; but before he 
leaves them to take the evening train to the city, he says 
with his good-by, — 

" I will write to you to-morrow evening." 

Indeed, he has resolved to place the matter in such a 
light that Mrs. Donaldson will not be able to refuse. He 
can see that it is not possible for Miss Ormiston to go to 
Newport; and, after all, she will so soon have a legal 
right to Glen Ormiston that it cannot matter any great 
deal. 

Christmas waits with bated breath for her letter. The 
ladies inspect their wardrobes and consider what fresh 
attire must be ordered. Mrs. Allaire is a little puzzled ; 
Ward must have the matter decided before they go, so that 
Miss Ormiston can take her true place as an engaged 
young lady. There need be no further effort for her. 
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On the whole, it is a good thing to have settled, only 
Ward might haye done better. Affairs at Camley are 
not in a glowing condition, though St. Greorge will make 
the best of them. 

"You must go to the city with Dolly to-day," Mrs. 
Allaire says at breakfast a few days later. "I do not 
feel equal to a shopping round, but Helen will see that 
you do not waste your money in foolish bargains. I tele- 
graphed to her when Morris went down for the letters." 

They came in now and are handed first to Mrs. Allaire. 
She recognizes St. George's clear but rather fine chirogra- 
phy, and passes it to Christmas, somewhat surprised. 
Miss Ormiston colors, but does not open it until she goes 
to her room. To a more romantic girl it would seem for- 
mal, indeed ; but Christmas likes the straightforward mes- 
sage. Mrs. Donaldson will receive her with pleasure, at 
Miss Ormiston's convenience. 

St. Greorge has wisely left explanations with his ward, 
feeling it was too delicate a matter for the interference of 
a third party. Christmas has the habit of going at an 
unpleasant duty at once; so she taps lightiy at Mrs. 
Allair's half -open door. 

"My child," says Mrs. Allaire, *'why are you not 
getting ready for your journey? You haye not a moment 
to lose." 

Some unwonted sound in the tone pricks Christmas to 
the heart, and she wishes she possessed the lovely 
suavity that can explain a disagreeable matter without 
embarrassment. 

"I came to tell you," she begins with a rather awk* 
ward air, " that I cannot — I mean that it is better for 
me not to go Newport with you. I did not know until 
Just now that I could return to Glen Ormiston." 

' ' What new freak is this ? " inquires Mrs. Allaire, rathei 
sharply. 

" It is best" ; and Christmas hesitates. 
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^* I Bhotdd like to know what makes it better.** Can it 
be some motive of delicacy^ or perhaps love. 

" It is right for me to tell you." Yet Miss Ormiston's 
face is scarlet. ^' I am almost sure you would not ap- 
prove — I mean — what happened before," she goes on 
disconnectedly. '^ It is about Ward." 

'^ Yes?" is the inquiring comment. 

^* He asked me, but I fancied at first he could not bo 
in earnest ; we are so very different, you must see that ; 
you do, I know, and you will help liim to believe there 
never could be anything warmer than friendship between 
us" ; and Christmas takes her hand with an imploring 
gesture. ^' So this is why I would rather go to Glen 
Ormiston. I asked Mr. St. George if it might not he 
arranged." 

Mrs. AUaife is amazed, and her emotions are so contra- 
dictory that she does not know which side to espouse. 
That a girl like Miss Ormiston should hesitate to accept 
her son is deeply mortifying ; she could wither her with 
scorn ; she could deride her folly. She has resolved to 
accommodate herself to circumstances, with a kind moth- 
erly heroism, and lo, there is nothing heroic in tba 
matter. 

^^ O Mrs. Allaire, you must, you will believe," she en^ 
treats, ^^ that I have not meant to win your son's regard. 
There are no points of likeness between us that would make 
such a union happy. I do not care to marry ; I have not 
thought of marriage as an event likely to happen to me. 
I shaJl never shine in society and take the position Ward's 
wife might. You have been very kind to me ; but I know 
there are others you would prefer, and, indeed, he is mis- 
taken in his own feelings ; but can we not all be friends 
as we were before? " 

The fact that Miss Ormiston sees her unfitness mollifies 
the mortification, and also, that she infers her entrance 
into the family would not be what they had a right to 
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expect. Perhaps it is wiser not to say the stinging things 
that flash through her mind. St. George will be at New- 
port, and she can bias his mind as to propriety, and his 
guardianship will soon come to an end. 

^' You look at the matter in a sensible light/' she says ; 
" still I would like to have you go to the city with Dolly. 
You need not waste your money in finery that you will not 
need at Glen Ormiston.'' 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE FLAYOB OF TOUTH. 

Christmas Obmiston has been home Just a week. 
Looking at it in one light, it seems yesterday that she 
came ; and yet, she has lived so much, truly lived, that 
ages seem to have passed. The parting with the Allaires 
has been amicable, and DoUy had invited herself to Glen 
Ormiston with her gay insistence, and been warmly sec- 
onded by Christmas. 

Mr. Donaldson, being in the city, had escorted her 
thither. The day was warm, the journey long, tiresome 
in a certain degree ; yet her heart rose every moment with 
an exultant sense of freedom. This time, is it a good 
omen? She comes an expected guest, and meets with a 
welcome. 

Mrs. Donaldson is a woman who looks much smaller 
than she really is, and to whom the word *• ^ petite '* seems to 
apply. She has a smaU head and fine features, ex- 
tremely lady-like. Her shoulders are narrow, her arms 
thin, her hands childish, but she does not impress one as 
helpless. She rather seems bound on every side by limi- 
tations that she does not seek to overpass ; health, educa- 
tion, training, circumstances, and perhaps her way of 
translating the duties of life in the station she has been 
placed. Her manners have a peculiar delicacy ; no woman 
of society could be more refined. She is very gentle, but 
one feels that she is not weak within her own set jurisdic- 
tion, and beyond that she does not go. 

She has arranged the room that belonged to Miss Ormis- 
ton in the years before ; but she has had to trust her judg- 
ment for the adomings, and she has not gone very wide of 
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the msjk if she wished to take her guest back to the past 
When Christmas glances aronnd, a strange feeling comes 
over her. Has she outgrown that past? She has been so 
used to the seductive harmony of modem beauty that this 
looks formal and cold. 

Perhaps there is no keener disappointment than to re- 
turn to a place one has left reluctantly, and dreamed over 
fondly, until memory and adoration have softened every 
defect, and then find it so different from the dream. The 
house is gray and old, the walls dull, the carpet and cur*^ 
tains faded, more than that, they have a stiff, repellent 
look. True, Mrs. Donaldson's chief apartments have been 
brightened with home-like ornamentations ; but the uncer- 
tainty of their tenure, and the need of rigorous economy, 
have kept Philip Donaldson from improvements that would 
attract a woman's eye, though out of doors there is a cer- 
tain order and neatness that warm the heart of the young 
girl. 

Whether she shall like Mrs. Donaldson she cannot 
decide. She recalls her girlish fancy for Mrs. Treverton 
with a sort of disgust, and feels wary about committing 
herself with any stranger. The children are rather shy, 
nicely trained, but undeniably afraid of this tall stranger 
with her stately walk. Mrs. Donaldson is not one of the 
gushing mothers who inflict her offspring upon everybody ; 
instead, she guards them with a kind of jealous care, so 
that they are in no sense annoying. Indeed, her posses- 
sions are entirely her own, and she is not lavish of them. 

But if Christmas hesitates about the rest, she cordially 
likes Mr. Donaldson at once. He is pre-eminently a 
business man. The air of fashion and elegant ease or 
habitual supremacy to which she has been used is quite 
absent ; yet be is refined, courteous, a gentleman withal, 
but strong, resolute, energetic in the way of a man who 
has no doubt of his strength or his ability. The expression 
is keen and kind, lines of power and protection crossing a 
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trusty yet baffling face, showing the outside cordiality 
and truth that cannot be misread, but reserving much. 

She has been no great student of character, and she 
feels suddenly that there lies "before her an interesting 
pursuit. Dinners, receptions, and balls are very well in 
their way, no doubt ; but what real knowledge does one 
obtain when faces are all wreathed with the same smiles ? 

Christmas is very busy for some time visiting the old 
haunts. Ah, what floods of memories assail her as, 
mounted on Mrs. Donaldson's gentle but spirited horse, she 
gallops over the old paths where her father used to send 
her for exercise ! The exultant physical strength, so long 
repressed, clipped, and trimmed to accord with circum- 
stances, suddenly springs to the surface. She can live 
her own free proud life. After a few months she will not 
be amenable to any one. She will be mistress of her 
house and have its appointments to her liking, invite 
guests: then with a little dismay she remembered that 
she has so few real friends. She has met many people : 
does one in that round of gayety ever make a friend? she 
questions. 

When she has visited the old nooks and explored the 
old house, she drives down to the mill in the phaeton. 
Camley has altered very much since she used to come here 
with her father. Several tall factory chimneys have 
arisen, rows of low business buildings in dull red brick ; 
farther out, long lines of cottages. It is not handsome, 
but it looks thrifty and is full of busy life. There are 
some gardens and many pretty court-yards with geraniums 
in bloom. Some of them were built by her father. She 
wonders a little what kind of a master he was, and if the 
workmen were as much afraid of him as she was. Ail 
these matters she will have in her hands presently. The 
welfare of others ; and something in the idea seems to add 
strength and dignity. 

She enters the office on the right, but here she finds a 
« 
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great change. It has been enlarged, it has another irin« 
dow, the walls are clean with fresh paint, the floor is 
oorered, there is a lounge in russet leather, some arm<r 
chairs, several pictures, and a vase of flowers on the low 
desk. No, that does not look like the severity of her 
father's time. She used to stand by that taU desk and 
add long columns of figures, copy pages from the great 
books, study the different qualities of paper, their worth, 
their processes of manufacture. It is like a dream ; and 
as a dream, much of it has escaped her memory. 

Mr. Donaldson takes her through the building. Every- 
where it seems lighter and cleaner. The men and boys 
are busy and wear a cheerful look. Certainly there is no 
moody discontent of labor here. 

Philip Donaldson watches her with his pleasant dark 
eyes, whose smiles never betray any secrets. She is so 
different from the various impressions concerning her. Has 
Leighton St. Greorge been blind all these months ? He 
almost covets Glen Ormiston ; and if he reached out his 
hand with the resolution he is so easily master of , he could 
not only win that, but a love he could mould and fashion 
to his liking. How could he believe, if he had taken the 
trouble to study her at all, that she could be content with 
a man like Ward Allaire ! Yet she might have allowed 
herself to be persuaded into such a step : it is to her 
credit that she saw the unsuitableness herself. Still she 
is a novice in such lore ; she has no more idea of what 
love really is than a baby ; so her step has been taken in 
ignorance rather than wisdom, — fortunate step that it 
was. But how could St. George look on and not see? 

" You have changed the aspect of everything so much,*' 
she begins presently. " I hardly understood until I came 
here how great the wreck might have been. I had only 
a confused, girlish notion that losses must inevitably right 
themselves, and that my father's business was too solid to 
be really hurt by any thmg Mr. Treverton could do ; but I 
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realize mare and more how nearly it came to rain. I shall 
always feel deeply indebted to yon *^ ; and she pauses ; 
shall she be frank enough to include them both? 

'^ The real credit is due to St. George. I doubt if any- 
thing could have been done without money and influence." 

A little crease comes in her forehead, not distinct 
enough for a frown, but it shows her annoyance. 

^^Yes," Donaldson continues, ^^ that Ormiston Mills 
holds its head above water, and that we have been able 
to save even so much, are due to him in great part, and the 
prosperous times we have had. I could wish, and I know 
he wishes it, than when he gives in his final accounting, a 
few months hence, that the estate had paid all claims 
against it, and that you might receive it unincumbered ; 
but he will be a lenient creditor." 

A startled look crosses Miss Ormiston's face. 

<^ Then," she begins with a little hesitation, ** the debt 
is not all paid." 

^ ' I think we would have been superhuman " •— and a dry 
sort of half -smile gleams in his eyes — ^< to have accom- 
plished that. You see the business had dropped down, 
and it had to be brought up and extended. To win back 
a good name we paid cash for everything while there was 
no money coming in; indeed, debts instead that were 
pressing. So you see if there had been no money at 
hand — " 

Christmas winces perceptibly. She is under heavy obli- 
gations to St. Greorge. A great lump of pride rises in her 
throat, and she could weep tears of vexation ; but they 
would be ungrateful as weU as foolish. 

^' Mr. Donaldson," she begins after a silence of some 
moments spent in steadying her nerves so that her voice 
will not tremble, ^^ I want a true and honest friend very 
much. Mr. St. Greorge's connection with the business would, 
no doubt, make him a generous one ; but you are differ- 
ently situated, and probably would be as good an adviser. 
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I would rather be penniless than ask aid in the sympa- 
thetic manner that is hardly less than charity. I do not 
want pity because I am a woman." 

Donaldson makes a gentle inclination of the head, but 
be says warmly, ^^ Do not misunderstand St. George. 
He felt he owed this to his father's memory. Your father 
placed the utmost confidence in the elder Mr. St. George, 
and I do believe strict watching would have kept Trever- 
ton honest. The first year, indeed, until nearly the close 
of the second, there was no crooked work. Then he felt 
quite secure, as the probability was that Mr. St. George 
would not be able to return. What kind of a woman was 
Mrs. Treverton?'' 

'' I do not believe I could give any correct estimate of 
her. She professed great fondness for me; and up to 
that period of my life no one had shown me any demon- 
strative regard. My father was a stem, self-contained 
man, whose whole soul was in the aim of building up a 
grand business house. Then he wanted a son to carry it 
on"; and she colors with a delicate shadow of pain. 
" No one had ever deceived me, and I believed in Mrs. 
Treverton entirely. Then, — she tired of me. She had 
so many other entertainments and friends. From that 
tune I saw very little of her. I was at school, and in my 
vacations she was rarely at home, and then the house was 
full of guests. I fancy she was ostentatious and fond of 
distracting pleasures. I know she liked extravagant dress- 
ing and a luxurious table." 

"And the sons, what were they like? " 

"Maurice and I always quarrelled"; and she smiles 
with a rising color at that old childishness. " But Wil- 
fred, the elder, was very good to me, and used to comfort 
me when matters went wrong, and take my part against 
Maurice. He was very handsome, I used to think" ; and 
there is a peculiar cadence in her voice. " It used to 
be BO vivid|" she says, her eyes gazing into vacancy^ " and 
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now it is dreamlike. The years with my father seem much 
more distinct. But for the rain they wrought, I should 
half fancy they were the creatures of imagination.'^ 

** You have never heard of them? " 

" No ; has any one ? " 

" Some one told St. George that Treverton was keeping 
a gaming-house at Paris. If the man had his deserts he 
would be behind prison bars ; but justice is sometimes too 
expensive for the people who have been sinned against." 
He gives a half -smile of irony. " But we have strayed 
from our subject. St. George would have done this in 
any event, no matter who his ward might have been. It 
was for the satisfaction to himself." 

He can see he has pleased her there. He understands 
the delicacy of a proud woman. 

^' I would like to know just how the busineds stands ; 
but I suppose I have no right to inquire at present? " And 
she glances up at him. 

*' There are no secrets," with his good-humored but 
baffling smile. "Perhaps it would be better for you to 
know, as you must make some decisions at that time, and 
consider what is best for you to do." 

" The business comes into my hands, then, I believe?" 
she questions in a hesitating manner. 

He studies her with keen eyes. 

"Have you a fancy for taking it?" he asks. 

An expression of surprise crosses her face. 

** It was my father's wish. He began to train me for 
it ; but I am afraid, since his death, I have forgotten bo 
much that I must begin all over again. I want to talk 
about this " ; and she flushes with a touch of embarrass- 
ment. "If I have hitherto acquiesced in all other plans 
for myself, it was not because I gave up this one." 

She holds her head erect with grave dignity. No, she 
is not likely to be turned aside from any purpose. St. 
Gtoorge, be is weU aware, does not admire business women. 
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^ ^ Yet there will be no real need, presentlyf'* he wyn^ wifli 
a kind of soggestiye persnasiyeness. 

A light smile illnmines her face ; rather, it is the fore- 
shadowing of a smile. He has seen it before, and is 
interested in its peculiarity, since with it her lips do not 
move. 

««Do not think that I fancy no one will do me justice, or 
is really capable of carrying out my father's ideas. You 
and Mr. St. George have effectually disproved such an 
idea ; but I want it for the sake of an interest. I must 
do something with my life ; and it was my father's wish." 

^^ Surely you have not found life barren already?" in a 
rather incredulous tone. 

^^ But it might be \t one drank down to the very dregs, 
and then had the courage or the perverseness to look in 
the cup. I have had a taste of pleasure and fashion, and 
I believe it better not to rub off the gilding. Some time I 
may want a little of the gay world around me ; but I can 
never make it my one desire. It cannot satisfy me." 

Her tone is quietly resolute, not marked by any young- 
girl vehemence. 

"There are other things," suggestively. 

"Yes," she replies. " Some women have many pleas- 
ant gifts or fancies, that amount almost to genius. I can 
paint fairly well, I shall never be an artist. I can sing 
and play to some extent, but my taste is not in the popu- 
lar vein. I like old, sombre music, pathetic ballads, but 
even here I am no genius. I could not write — " 

Her inventory of herself is so utterly dispassionate, 
quite as if she were speaking of a third person. 

"There is marriage," he says. "Your father made 
provision for this also. He considered it quite pos- 
sible." 

" I shall not be silly enough to declare that I shall never 
marry," she replies seriously ; " but I do not believe I am 
the Idnd of woman that men affect very much. I am too 
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grave^ too reliant, and, perhaps, too self-contained. Mar« 
riage has not been one of my dreams. I want a home of 
my own, and that it is possible for me to have, and I want 
a Tital interest. I, too, regret that my father's only child 
should not have been a son." 

There is nothing masculine in this. Her voice is truned 
to the utmost nicety of feminine softness ; but it is not 
weak. There is no unwomanly assumption, no fierce 
demand for place or rights. Why should she not have 
her chance ? Will it be any worse for her than the flirta- 
tions that occupy so many of her Bex ? There is something 
about her that seems to give a promise of good comrade- 
ship, without the sentimentality so common to women. 
He has meant to laugh a little at her crude ideas, for he 
has fancied her with a smattering of political economy, a 
decided opinion of the rights and wrongs of labor, and 
untried speculations as to the feasibility of regenerating 
the whole business. Instead, she has no ideas to advance ; 
she will take up her inheritance with all the seriousness of 
a man ; perhaps, indeed, few young men of her age could 
do it. Tes, let her have the opportunity her father marked 
out for her. Will an imperfect life be much worse than 
an imperfect marriage to such a woman? 

She gravely watches him these few minutes of silence, 
and the expression crossing her face is not infpatient but 
inquiring. 

*' Yes," he answers frankly, " I think it is best that you 
should know thoroughly about matters before you come of 
age, for then you will have to decide several important 
questions. My contract expires the first pf December, 
and if you choose, a new trustee can be appointed. I 
would like you to know just what we have done, and 
where you are likely to stand." 

'' I thank you." Then she stretches out her hand to 
his lying there on the comer of the table toying with a bit 
of card. " I want a friend," she says quietly. " I think 
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■o far I have bad only negative ones who have simply 
wished me well. But I might like to come for counsel." 

*' You will find me at your service any time you choose 
to test me." And he makes a courteous inclination of the 
head. 

He keeps his word. All sources of information are 
placed at her disposal. She spends hours at home por- 
ing over them ; she sits at the office desk and goes over 
the pages grown dingy with years. Her thoroughness, 
her infinite patience, amaze Donaldson, who is often 
called upon for explanations. She is appaUed at the 
Treverton breach of trust, and almost afraid to go on ; 
indeed, if a hopeful result was not here before her very 
eyes, she would close the book in despair. 

^' I do not know how you had the energy to fight through 
such a discouraging case," she says, with a faint, serious 
smile. ^^ I can imagine one doing it for one's self — " 

"Or for honor, or even as a matter of business. To 
me it was almost a god-send in the sense that it took all 
my attention at a time when, if my mind had not been 
fidly occupied, I should have brooded over my own mis- 
fortunes." 

Coming down later, she finds they have retrieved a 
great deal. There were many losses that it was not pos- 
sible to make up. There is even now property so heavily 
encumbered as to render it a burden of expense, and this 
can be disposed of in a few months, if there was only 
enough to pay Leighton St. George ; yet she is aware she 
could find no more honorable trustee, and she questions 
whether she could ever find so excellent a manager as Mr. 
Donaldson. 

The days pass rapidly ; indeed, they are aU too short* 
the young girl thinks. She and Mrs. Donaldson drop into 
friendly habits, but Miss Ormiston is a study to the lady, ' 
whose experience has not been wide, and who is conven- 
tional rather than original, a happy wife and a devoted 
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mother. She has seen society under some of its most 
refined aspects, and she has a tkearj concerning yoong 
women, into which Miss Ormiston cannot be smoothly 
adjusted. She has also cherished a glimmer of romance, 
but she sees now that nothing can be more improbable. 
They discuss the future in an amicable manner. There 
are reasons why Mrs. Donaldson does not desire to accept 
Miss Ormiston's suggestion and go on here. Her family 
is smaller than when she came ; her children need to 
be nearer schools, and a pretty house has taken her 
fancy. There is something rather sombre about Glen 
Ormiston, with its wild, deep beauty. Then she has a 
peculiar tentativeness about being supreme mistress in 
her own home. Christmas has the first right here, though 
at present, with great delicacy, she assumes nothing 

When Miss Ormiston resolves upon retaining her mana- 
ger, she informs him immediately ; for she understands 
the touch of disquiet that pervades Mrs. Donaldson. 
They discuss the matter in a purely business light He 
will renew the contract for three years again at the same 
salary, and by that time eveiything will be free and clear ; 
and though he does not say it, he knows there may be 
important changes. 

The next step is to take the pretty cottage, which wiU 
be tenantless in the early autumn. It is on the outer 
borders of Camley, a l<mg, straight avenue, with villas 
and lawns, and people riding and driving by continually, . 
which gives it an air of cheerful interest. Compact, con- 
venient, with bay-windows and porches, and cosy rooms 
with bright modem papers. 

'^ It really is a pity that a young girl like you should 
have this great house on your hands," Mrs. Donaldson 
says, sympathizingly. ^' Beautiful as it is in summer, it 
has an eerie feeling in winter. We liked so to have St. 
George here. You ought to stay in the town through the 
coldest weather." 
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" But you know I spent all my early years here," Christ- 
mas Ormiston says, in surprise. ^' To me it never seemed 
lonely ; indeed, I was always counting the months of my 
exile ; for, although it was necessary, it was none the less 
exile. But I shall not stay alone. I mean to write to the 
Miss Clement I told you of, and engage her for a com- 
panion, if I can." 

^* Yes ; such a step would be necessary. I hope you 
may not be disappointed in your dreams. There is a 
strong interest in life to a woman with husband and chil- 
dren; hideed, I cannot imagine any sort of life for a 
woman past youth without them, and youth will not last 
forever. Take my advice, Miss Ormiston, and love some 
generous, attractive man. Do not fancy business alone 
can satisfy any woman." 

A flush mounts to the young girl's brow. Will she set 
herself in opposition to her sex if she does not marry? 

She writes to Miss Clement, and receives in return one 
of the most grateful of letters. She would gladly accept, 
but she and sister are living together, and Mrs. Byrne's 
health is delicate, so much so that her sister feels leaving 
her alone would be out of the question. 

*' If they would both come," Miss Ormiston thinks. 

Full of her purpose, she hurries to the city and finds 
them in small apartments, in one of the great hives in 
which the city abounds. Miss Clement is teaching music, 
and the two are eking out a' pinched existence, doing fine 
sewing for infants and crocheting various ornamental 
wraps. The daily pupils are all away to country resorts. 
Poor Miss Clement looks paler and thinner, and her face 
is full of careworn lines. Mrs. Byrne is younger, pret- 
tier, but quite fragile looking ; yet something in the face 
goes at once to Miss Ormiston's heart. Why not share 
her abundance and comfort with these two, as friendless 
as herself 1 There is a pleasure in wealth when it enables 
one to reach out a helping hand to such as these. It takes 
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them very much by surprise, and they beg a little time to 
consider ; but Christmas is quite confident that she has 
gained her point. 

Two surprises await her on her return. St. Greorge 
came, unexpectedly, a few hours after she left, and is 
now on his way to the West, called thither by some in- 
vestments that demand personal attention. He is very 
well satisfied with all that has been done, and she gathers 
from Mr. Donaldson's inspiriting face that he is pleased, 
as well. 

The other is a long, closely written letter from Dolly, 
penned at intervals, journal fashion. There are delights, 
triumphs, conquests, a whirl of gayety, in which she can 
see vivacious Dolly clearly, as if she were before her eyes. 
They are all going West presently, as far as California, 
with the English party, who then go on to Japan. Has 
she, Christmas, turned into a mummy or a fossil in that 
queer old Glen Ormiston? ** It is folly to shut yourself 
up there," says this gay Mentor ; "for St. George admits 
that you are an heiress. Are you going to save your 
money, and endow a home for ill-natured spinsters, in 
which they may tear each other's eyes out? Well, I hope 
you are satisfied." 

Is she satisfied? For a moment the ringing cadence of 
mirth and music strikes on memory. Is it not natural for 
youth to be gay? Is it wise to shut herself in here with 
two middle-aged women who have neither health nor 
spirits ? She has longed so passionately for Glen Ormis- 
ton, and she has it now, — her inheritance, with all that 
implies. Surely there is something better in the world 
than a mad chase for pleasure * 
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VBOM THE OUTBB WOBLD* 

It has been a cold, gray De«ember day, nnrelieyed by 
any gleam of promise in the sky ; indeed, once or twice 
there have been little whirls of snow like pellets. Up to 
this time the antumn has been simply magnificent, carry- 
ing its Indian-summer glow over into winter, but now for 
a few days dropping out suddenly. To Christmas Ormis- 
ton it has been a season of unalloyed delight. After 
Mrs. Donaldson went to her new home and Miss Clement 
and her sister came, a keen sense of proprietorship awoke 
in the young girl's heart. Mrs. Byrne proved the best of 
advisers. A quick eye and innate love of beauty enabled 
her to suggest so many improvements to Christmas, and 
her habits of economy seemed absolutely marvellous. 
They exhumed antique furniture and ol<} hangings ; they 
altered and repaired and refurnished until the old house 
lost its stiffness and took on that mellow, hospitable expres- 
sion so delightful. To have scmie one studying her tastes 
and fancies and little comforts was quite enchanting. 

"Indeed, my dear,** says Miss Clement, "you do not 
need me at all. Sister has quite usurped my place, and 
she is in her element. I shall pick up a few scholars and 
take to music teaching again, or time will hang heavy on 
my hands.'* 

Evening sets in extremely early. There is a great stove 
in the hall that diffuses a cheerful warmth and radiance ; 
there is SLporti^e partly drawn aside that gives a view of 
the sitting-room, with its great fire of logs on the hearth ; 
the window curtains, of tiiie same old barbaric stuff, fall 
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in soft, thick folds to the floor ; the carpet gleams with 
shadowy reds and browns; there are comfortable easy- 
chairs ; there is an antique lamp with a tinted shade that 
gives a sort of sea-green illusiveness about the table on 
which it stands ; there is a vase of flowers, grasses, and 
autumn leaves, an easel with a fine engraving ; there are 
some ornamental book-shelves, and numberless dainty 
appointments that bespeak a woman's deft fingers. 

Leighton St. George comes in from the darkness and 
fine sleety snow that has just b^un. Since noon he has 
been in the office with Donaldson, and if he had not made 
an appointment, if indeed the carriage had not been sent 
with kindly thought, he surely would not have presented 
himself this inclement night. Now that he is here a fine 
sense of comfort penetrates every nerve. How changed ! 
and yet, wherein does the subtile alteration lie? The 
stove has been here every winter ; but its numerous win- 
dows of transparent mica send out a grateful radiance, 
dnd thegreat gray wolf rug, with its scarlet border, looks 
as if one might stretch out upon it and fall into dreamy 
half -sleep. 

Divesting himself of his wrappings, he ventures into 
the sitting-room and, standing before the fire, holds his 
hands in the glowing warmth, not because they are cold, 
but from that ineffable sense of delight. Is it true that 
the possessor of a house alone can translate its capabili- 
ties into the eloquence of language? Is there some occult 
sympathy between Miss Ormiston and this old house that 
she alone can give it positive inspiration? Mrs. Donald- 
son, with her delicacy and refinement, has never been able 
to achieve such a demonstration as this. Yet he thought 
this morning he had never seen her daintier or lovelier than 
in her own light pretty breakfast-room. He realizes now 
that she did not belong here. Will Miss Ormiston be in 
keeping? The artistic side of his nature is roused to that 
electric sense of divine fitness. 
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She comes down softly, yet he has heard eveiy step on 
the stair. He tarns as she enters and advances with his 
courteous greeting. She is in some soft, dull-red fabric, 
whose clinging folds fall away at the bottom in a train. 
At her throat and wrists there is an exquisite finish of 
creamy lace, and a cluster of the frost yellow and red 
leaves of the Chinese honeysuckle. Her complexion has 
the brightness of youth and health; but it is seldom 
brilliant, and her eyes are very deep — they might be black 
to-night. The hair is brushed straight above the very 
slight arch of the brow. On one side of the parting 
there is a little wave or two, the torment of her childhood, 
since there was none on the other. 

Has she changed, or has he never really appreciated her 
before? Certainly, she is striking, if not regularly hand- 
some, and suddenly he seems to waver in something, ^ 
his own preconceived opinion. 

"I hardly thought you would come,'* she says, clearly ; 
"but you are none the less welcome. You have been 
quite a traveller since last summer. It seems a long 
while, yet it has the other aspect, as well, of being too 
brief for one's wishes and plans." 

*' You certainly ought not to complain,** he answers with 
a grave smile. "I have heard nothing but praises of 
your industry and ability. Indeed, I begin to feel that 
my position is quite a sinecure." 

Miss Ormiston colors slightly as she rolls an easy-chair 
forward and motions him to be seated. Then she takes 
one with a high back that comes a little above her head, 
giving her the air of a queen. 

"Everybody has been very good and generous. I 
hope you will not disapprove — I mean,'* correcting her- 
self, "that you will not imagine we have usurped all 
rights. It certainly has not been done with any sugges- 
tion of your abdication." 

" Still, the time is drawing near. Next week I must 
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giye an aoconnt of my Btewardship as the law demands, 
and yon will be your own mistress." 

She draws a long breath, and says, in a retrospective 
tone, ^'I wonder if we are happier in anticipation or 
possession ?'* 

'^ That is a matter of temperament. Has the reality 
reached the ideal in your case?'' 

A bright glow overspreads her face. "You can never 
understand quite what this place was to me. Beside my 
home, I had a passionate love for it ; you know my father's 
training tended to make it my home always. Whether I 
would have tired of it under the circumstances, I cannot 
tell ; but I was crowded out, and others took possession, 
and my childish heart was filled with a bitter sense of 
injustice." 

** To which I added a share." 

*'I certainly exonerate you. Indeed, it is I who am 
indebted for your selection of so trusty a manager, and 
at the time nothing better could have been done with the 
place. Mrs. Donaldson has enjoyed it extremely, espe- 
cially through the summers ; but for many reasons the 
change has been advantageous to her, and really renders 
all of them more comfortable. I hope you did not consider 
my decision in regard to Mr. Donaldson as unwarrantable. 
It was better that he should know and have his mind at 
rest. K he had not been your friend, I should have felt 
less certain." 

" I am more than glad, yes, truly grateful, that you 
desired no change. You could not find a more efficient 
man, or one of higher integrity. No man or woman could 
have a better friend. I did not wish to bias your 
decision — " 

'* You considered me not altogether amenable to good 
advice," she says, with a quaint expression. 

" No, not that." He makes a little, dissenting gesture 
with his hand. ^* Forget that old time. In matters of 
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which one has had no experience, blnnders are easily 
made. Possibly I thought too little of your feelings, 
being so deeply impressed with the greater fault and losses 
that had come through my negligence. I should have 
taken the charge here for my father, as I did in other 
matters. However, we have come nearly to the end, and 
though the showing will not be all I hoped, it might have 
been worse." 

" I want you to believe me truly grateful," she says in 
a low tone. 

She is that, and yet she will be more than rejoiced 
when the obligation ceases. 

Then they go back to the AUaires. Ward is paying 
court to a rich widow, some two or three years his senior. 
Mrs. Allaire and Dolly expect to go abroad. ^^ But Dolly 
is most anxious to see Glen Ormiston," he says. 

"I wonder if they would both come if I gave them a 
special invitation ! ** And Miss Ormiston's face is alight 
with interest. "Why should we not be good friends? 
They are the only relatives I have." 

" I see no reason why coldness should intervene." 

She colors ; but if Ward has consoled himself with a new 
love, what can it matter? 

" I mean to have some social life in this old house," 
Christmas says, with sudden eagerness. ** Already my 
neighbors have learned of my existence and shown them- 
selves friendly. And if Dolly will come, 1 think I will 
give a party and invite them all in." 

He smiles; just then the tea-bell, rings. The house- 
hold has been arranged on the old-fashioned principle of 
a midday dinner. Mrs. Byrne makes her appearance in 
a soft gray cashmere, and a little lace barbe on her head 
that does matronly duty as a cap. She has the air and 
address of a lady bom and bred. No one has brow- 
beaten her or pressed her down with a heavy hand lest she 
should be tempted to stray beyond her sphere. Miss 
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Clement enters with her modest, deprecating manner, and 
St. Greorge greets her kindly. They all walk into the 
supper-room, a small apartment, yet evincing traces of the 
same grace that has ruled elsewhere. The large dining- 
room does not seem homelike to this small household. 

Mrs. Byrne presides and pours the tea. Miss Clement 
is interested in the Allaire family, and reaUy delighted that 
there is a prospect of seeing Dolly. 

*' It will be quite charming," says Mrs. Byrne. *' You 
could not do a better thing than to announce to Camley 
that you do not mean to shut yourself up like a hermit.*' 

** As I certainly do not," Christmas answers with spirit. 

Christmas Ormiston suggests to St. George a possibility 
he has never before considered. She certainly has a dear 
and strong individuality. The hardness and abruptness 
has been toned by society's repressing power, that insists 
upon the observances of conventional regulations rather 
than originality. There are movements and occasionally 
the fleeting tone of voice that recall Helen Stannard. 
What is she doing to-night, he wonders. Is she quite 
content with the destiny she has chosen for herself, — that 
of a queen of fashion? And this one before him, coolly 
ignoring society's claims, and as coolly putting by the 
great prize of womanhood for an exceptional career that 
circumstances seem to mark out for her; can she find 
satisfaction in it? A certain undercurrent of conscious- 
ness tells him that the other life will no more make a purci 
serene, high soul than this. Here he has prejudices ; there 
a sense of something reaUy derogatory. Yet, so far, hr 
has never positively blamed Helen Stannard. So many 
of the women in his circle are doing the same thing, and 
so long as they shake their delicate robes free from vulgar 
scandal, no one especially disapproves. 

He rouses himself from his revery with a rising flush 
for having strayed away from the subject in hand. 

«( I should like to see this old bouse full of youth mmI 
f 
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gayety, lights and mnsic/' continiies Mrs. Byrne, witii a 
half -questioning glance at Miss Ormiston. ^^And yon 
must not allow the present to slip by in sombre cares; 
there can never be but the one youth, my dear." 

*'0h! do you think so?" inquires Christmas, rather 
absently. ^^May not the spring come late to some 
people? I have a fancy that I shall reach middle life 
before there is any real blossoming to me ; that I shall go 
on storing up the treasures of life unconsciously, because 
I do not truly understand how to use them, and suddenly 
I shall find myself rich with all its accumulations.'' 

"And then?" says St. George, suggestively. 

** I must use them then, you know. I shall stand mid- 
way and see the shadow of the end, and having more 
than enough, I shall be lavish, profuse, extravagant." 

The curious smile, that so perplexes Donaldson, illu- 
mines her face, as if there was some indrawn satisfaction. 

*' My dear, it is wiser not to heap up treasure, but enjoy 
it continually. One may save up things that one will have 
no appetite for in middle life." 

" But one's nature ought to be richer, wiser, and able 
to discern the true uses, instead of blundering into mis- 
takes." 

" I am a;fraid we cannot look through the eyes of youth 
at middle life," returns St. George. 

" Come back to your friend and your party," entreats 
Mrs. Byrne. These two people in the flush of manhood 
and womanhood have no right to be discounting the graver 
period ; and if Miss Ormiston has a fault, it is the tend- 
ency to get rid of youth too rapidly. 

"Oh," says Christmas, "if we only had Dolly here! 
She is so curious, Mrs. Byrne ; a butterfly, an Undine, a 
brilliant, teasing, vexatious, briery thing, with moods of 
such tenderness that when you are tried beyond endurance 
with her, you relent on the instant and wonder, not at 
her, but yourself." 
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** Miss DoUy is so very different from any of the mem- 
bers of the family," Miss Clement remarks in her preoise 
little tone. 

Christmas turns her eyes to St. Greorge, and plainly 
there is an unworded favor in them. 

"Would you like her here now? would you like me to 
go for her?" St. Greorge asks in curious confusion. 

"If you would ; but that is too much, when you will be 
so busy." 

"No," he replies. "I will take the train to-morrow 
evening, and return as soon as possible. You will write 
a note?" 

"Oh, of course; so we can put off the evil day!" 
laughs Christmas, — "the figure of speech that comprises 
all the details of party-giving. Dolly is so at home in 
them that her advice will be invaluable." 

They rise from the supper-table, and return to the 
sitting-room, where Christmas gives the fire a vigorous stir, 
and the soft, smoky blaze ascends in lurid lights, finally 
clearing to broad flashes of brighter tints. Miss Clement 
sits at the table and draws out of a silken satchel a piece 
of fancy work, which is her dear delight. She feels as if 
she had fallen upon a treasure-trove in this old house, that 
needs everything a woman's fingers can make. There 
are so many spaces for ornamentation, and it is just 
beginning to rage. Mrs. Byrne knits on a silk mitten. 
Christmas takes a high easy-chair, whose deep olive plush 
cushions seem to enfold her tenderly, and bring out the 
rich tint of her dress. It is a quaint; unworldly picture, 
and makes St. Greorge think of an artistic interior seen in 
some gallery where ihe paintings about it are more or less 
florid. 

The storm, meanwhile, increases in fury. The wind 
tramps down the hillsides that are indeed part of a moun- 
tain range, and crashes through the trees that bend and 
writhe and groan like living bodies. It is pitchy dark 
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without ; it seems as if all the terrible forces of naton 
were combined. 

When St. George speaks of retmning to his friends, 
the two ladies look up at Christmas appalled ; she could 
smile, but she does not. 

"Your old room is at your service," she remarks, 
quietly. ^' Nothing in it has been changed, and I have 
ordered a fire for you. It would be useless to breast a 
storm like this, except for an actual necessity. 

"You are very kind. They will look for me, I think." 

"Will they imagine us that cruel?" she inquires. 

"Do not think of venturing," pleads Mrs. Byrne. 

"Thanks." He gives a courteous, acquiescent inclina- 
tion of the head. 

"The storms are grand up here," he begins presently. 
"Your father made a fine selection when he chose this 
for his home. I have always been more than thankful that 
Mr. Treverton was not able to imperil it in any way." 

A sense of pleasure lights up Miss Ormiston's face. 

"You quite foi^ve me for being fond of it," she says. 

" I should find it hard to foi^ve jou if you were indif- 
ferent to it" ; and he smiles, gravely. 

Sitting there in the firelight. Miss Ormiston glances at 
the man opposite with a suddenly awakened sense of 
discriminating analysis. She has watched people a great 
deal ; but it seems to her now that she has never studied 
them at all. She has not been given to drawing deduc- 
tions ; perhaps it is because she has never been deeply 
interested in anything outside of her own life. It is a 
fine, clear, aristocratic face, with those complex indica- 
tions of intellect that puzzle deeper readers in human 
nature than Miss Ormiston has suddenly become. Many 
things are hidden in the depths of his grave eyes, that 
can be kindly indulgent and severely cold; that are 
capable of intrenching light and meaning behind the 
mental supremacy that keeps one at a distance with no 
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visible effort. He is not handsome, with the mere physi- 
cal beauty of Ward Allaire ; it is something finer and more 
spiritaal, — the result of years of culture and scholarly 
tastes. Every movement has a high-bred polish and 
elegance ; the long, slender hand, with fingers white enough 
for any lady in the land, lies on the chair arm with the 
unstudied grace of perfect sculpture. He is about aver- 
age height ; but in sitting he always looks taller, and his 
compact form possesses a vigor, though he can hardly be 
called stout. One word describes him thoroughly ; he is a 
gentleman by the grace of nature and habit as well as 
birth and education. 

A curious sense of dismay comes over Christmas Or- 
miston. All through these years she has simply consid- 
ered him a power, just as the Trevertons were a power ; 
an irksome bond that she would be rid of presently ; a 
something to thwart her desires, to prevent a sense of 
freedom, rightly enough, perhaps; and though she has 
always understood the utter futility of anything like rebel- 
lion, she has none the less longed for all restrictions to be 
removed* She has continually felt the uselessness of 
trying to explain her life to any one, and has waited with 
a kind of heroic patience to let her works speak for her 
when she could live her own free, untrammelled existence. 
She understands with a kind of secret mortification that 
he would not have chosen this trust, that it was as much 
thrust upon him as upon her, and that he has been more 
generous than any law could have compelled him to be. 
Not more just than she should have been in the same 
position, she insists resolutely to herself. 

There comes a feeling, not strong enough for absolute 
longing, but one of those divided desires when judgment 
decides one way and will another, that she has put quite 
all of her soul in this resolute purpose. Will she miss 
something in that higher, finer life ? But then who lives 
that? she asks herself, fiercely. Does Helen Stannard, 
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does Mrs, Allaire, does Mrs. Donaldson, even? These 
are the women he admires. Is sJie seeking his admiration, 
she wonders, with a thrill of scorn. 

The two ladies, remarking her silence, take the lead in 
conversation. One of Mrs. Byrne's most excellent gifts 
is the readiness with which she can bridge over any awk- 
ward breaks or unusnal pauses. She is a woman of wide 
and general information, always gleaning bits of knowl- 
edge concerning the great world and its doings, and pos- 
sessing a vivid as well as retentive memory. She has the 
air of one conversant with society of artists and authors. 
She knows the new books of the day, the men who are 
coming into notice ; and though she is too modest really to 
advance opinions, you feel that she is not without them. 
St. George becomes interested, and she leads him on to 
talk of his life abroad. He has reached that stage in his 
bereavement, when he loves to rehabilitate his father, and 
can speak eloquently as well as tenderly of their days 
together. Presently Christmas comes out of her revery, 
and her eyes kindle. After all, the world is not to be 
despised. The little centre or nucleus may be of impor- 
tance to one, but does any human being stand alone? 
Can she achieve this perilous balance? 

Late in the evening there are some fruit, nuts, and wine 
brought in, and the room wears a cosy aspect that puts 
St. George entirely at his ease. The storm increases, if 
such a thing can be, hail and sleet rattling at the available 
windows and beating the branches of the trees together 
with a sort of metallic shudder, as if they were souls 
that could cry out with pain. 

They wish each other good night presently. He finds 
many of the familiar aspects awaiting him, though his 
books and pictures have been boxed for transportation to 
the city and are stored at the mill. A few have been 
added ; there is a little silver vase on the table with some 
heliotrope and two luscious white carnations. He wonders 
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if Miss Onniston placed them there. He has never dis* 
cemed any particular fondness for flowers or the trifles 
considered womanly. He feels to-night extremely igno< 
rant concerning her. He has always supposed he would 
be much relieved to lay down the burden of guardianship ; 
but it seems as if its satisfactions were but just beginning. 
True, as trustee, he will still have some right of super- 
vision. It is not rights he cares for ; he feels just now 
that he could begin with the privileges of a friend, but 
Philip Donaldson will be that to her. They have been 
making rapid strides. To-night his life seems suddenly 
narrowed. What is he to do with it in the years to 
come? 

The morning dawns magniflcently. The sun is shining 
out of a sky of flawless blue ; the wind is soft again as 
Indian summer ; but every tree and shrub is sparkling with 
resplendent gems that rapidly lose their opaqueness and 
become translucent; even the grass seems to take on a 
tenderer tint, as if suggesting spring rather than coming 
winter. 

Christmas does not go down to the mill, but busies 
herself with her letter to Dolly, incited by an interest that 
she is almost afraid to question, At mid-afternoon St. 
George drives up and, after a pleasant call, takes his mis- 
sive and is soon on his way to the city. Twenty-four 
hours later he has returned, but without Dolly, who sends 
a wretched scrawl in pencil and dozens of messages. She 
is to be bridesmaid for a friend on Christmas morning, 
then she will be at her other friend's service for the next 
fortnight, and delighted to test the hospitalities of Glen 
Ormiston. ''Have plenty of dancing at the party," she 
writes, "if, indeed, any one dances in that benighted 
region." 

Christmas keeps her birthday with a little dinner to Mrs. 
Donaldson and St. George. Accounts are to be audited 
and settled with all due legal formality a few days hence ; 
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but on this day Leighton St. George resigns the duties of 
guardian and congratulates his ward on her liberty. The 
three are in the library a long while, and part at last with 
a feeling of mutual esteem, perhaps a higher respect and 
regard for each other than hitherto. 

The guests leave at dusk. The three ladies haye a 
quiet tea, and Christmas goes to her room early, for she 
longs to be alone. She seems to haye turned an impor- 
tant comer in her life, and the straight, broad road before 
her looks bare and cold. She has longed so ardently to 
travel it, she has viewed it with perfect fearlessness while 
it was a thing of the future, but now she shivers a little 
and draws back. In ten years she will have passed thirty, 
and if all goes well, will be a rich woman, doubtless a 
successful woman, in the line marked out for her by her 
father's hand. She has come into her faiheritance, and 
the wishes of her f aduur for he w«r» money and success. 
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DOLLT. 

Christicab Qbmistok! 

A figure stands in the great hall, there is a glitter of 
gold and bronze, the sweep of a robe bordered with silver 
fox fur, a dancing of ostrich plumes, a maze of hair in 
cloudy beauty, and large eyes that have an Oriental slum- 
berous fire. Something has changed Dolly Allaire ; she 
looks weird, as if she had been steeped in amber for a 
century, holding in abeyance the secrets of existence until 
she had need to use them again. There is a curious sound 
in her voice as well ; the gayety, but not the blitheness of a 
bird; a suggestion of some pain held back that might 
resolve itself into a wild cry, if the laugh was not kept 
resolutely in its place. 

^^ You dear old Chris," and her arms are about Miss 
Ormiston in a half -strangling embrace. *' Does any one 
else dare give you a diminutive? How tall and stately 
you are ! Miss Ormiston, of Glen Ormiston ! I Ve been 
just crazy to see the place, and I was so disappointed that 
you did not have a blinding snow-storm to wrap all your 
crags and hills in white. I wanted to see you in all your 
native wildness, and lo I I find you civilized, modernized, 
and I shall not be able to make you the heroine of some 
uncanny romance." 

Dolly has uttered it all in a breath. She stops an in- 
stant while St. George gives a greeting to Miss Ormiston, 
and receives thanks for fulfilling his promise so speedily. 

*' It was now or never," interrupts Dolly. " We are to 
sail on the 20th of January, and I dare say I shall marry 
an English lord or Parisian count and never return to my 
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native barbarisms. But I thought it a Christian duty to 
come and put you in the right way with society. Your 
proffer was so tempting." And Dolly laughs amusedly. 

" Come up to your room/' begins Christmas. '* I hope 
you will like it.*' 

*' I shall be sure to like it, if you keep me warm, and 
this hall is perfection. What a quaint old place ! Why, 
I begin to feel as if the half had not been told me, and I 
had been set back a century. Are you sure there are no 
ghosts ? Chris, what a pity your father was not bom here, 
and his father before him. There should be quarrels and 
jealousies and wrongs and stolen marriages, and perhaps 
a murder. I made St. Greorge drive down to the ravine ; 
that, surely, is weird enough for a murder ! " 

*' Don't ! " Christmas begs, with a shiver. " I am glad 
I know nothing about the old stories, if there are any. I 
am not fond of horrors." 

They have gone upstairs, and reach the room bright 
with sunshine. There is an old-fashioned Franklin glow- 
ing with its cheerful fire, and the atmosphere is like sum- 
mer. 

Dolly tosses her marvel of Parisian millinery on the 
bed, unfastens her wrap and slips out of it with a curious, 
sinuous motion, then drops into the capacious arm-chair, 
where she seems lost. 

" Let me look at you," she begins, with her pretty, im- 
perious way of command. *' If you had a grain of taste, 
you would make a stylish and handsome woman of your- 
self, only you do look statuesque in that severe drapery. 
You are not frivolous, and can do without bows and orna- 
ments, and your hair in that Greek coil is simply magnifi- 
cent. Have you decided upon business for a life occupa- 
tion? Given up marriage, and all that sort of thing ? " 

Christmas Ormiston colors a little. Why must she 
thrust out of her life anything that is womanly or sweet 
or tender? Yet, a few months ago she would not have 
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resented it. Why is she so sensitiye now? Is the secure 
gronnd quaking under her feet? 

*^ I do not see that I am compelled to be different from 
other women/' she says, resentfully ; then she remembers 
it is Dolly, and smiles. 

" I don't know," returns Dolly, shaking her head sol- 
emnly. '' Miss Clement is a bom old maid. There would 
have to be a special dispensation of both pope and provi- 
dence to enable her to marry. If you have placed your- 
self under her guidance, I fear for you." 

** But I have Mrs. Byrne as an offset." 

*' Dear old Clem," says Dolly, pensively. " I used to 
tease her life out ; but then you were her stay and com- 
fort. How did you come to hunt her up ? " 

^^ I could not think of any one else. And I was glad 
that I found them. They needed a friend. Miss Clem- 
ent has secured a number of music pupils and turned me 
quite over to Mrs. Byrne's care. You cannot help liking 
her. People pay her almost as much attention as they do 
me." 

"Chris, you will never be a fierce aristocrat, yet cer- 
tainly you are ranged on the side of capital. Oh I what 
would you do if there should be strikes and riots and no 
end of troubles?" 

*' There are not likely to be any," is the quiet answer. 

•*And haven't people been attacked in their own 
houses and had them burned? Maybe the romance or 
tragedy of Glen Ormiston is to come to you. You 
straighten yourself up like a young goddess " ; and Dolly 
gives her sprite-like laugh. " Yes, you will be equal to 
any emergency. But we are going to have our party first." 
. " A long while first ; that is what I want to consult you 
about. Are you warm and comfortable ? Come into Mrs. 
Byrne's room ; you can rest there, and she will tell you 
about everybody much better than I can." 

Dolly follows with sylph-like alacrity, rather curious to 
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see Miss Ormiston's chaperone. The small apartment 
bespeaks the dantiest of tastes, though its ornaments are 
not expensive, and the sleeping-room beyond is character* 
ized by the same neatness. Mrs. Byrne receives her 
guests with a refined grace at which even Dolly cannot 
cavil. After the freedom of acquaintanceship is estab- 
lished, Camley and its surroundings are discussed, and 
Christmas describes her neighbors and her proposed 
guests. Already invitations have accumulated upon her 
hands, and she has no desire to appear discourteous or to 
raise a question as to whether she will honor society or not 
with her presence. 

^< You see I really have no ambition to seem peculiar," 
Christmas says with quiet dignity. "I shall probably 
spend most of my time at Glen Ormiston, and I wish to 
be friendly with those about me. But I was afraid of 
having a rather formal evening if I undertook it alone. I 
am not gay like you, Dolly," she ends, with a tinge of 
regret. 

*' But you are a hundred times more sensible," declares 
Dolly, with impulsive generosity. 

Dolly's plans are certainly charming ; rather extrava- 
gant, Christmas thinks, as she remembers the shadow of 
debt still hanging over the estate ; but it is only for once, 
and really some of the magnificence would be out of place 
here, according to Miss Ormiston's fine instincts. After 
a lengthy discussion, she brings in her paper and writes 
the invitations in her clear, characteristic hand, formed 
under her father's training, and Dolly folds and encloses 
them in their envelopes. They dress for tea and go down 
to the family sitting-room, where they find Leighton St. 
George, and presently Miss Clement enters rather timidly, 
but Dolly greets her with the old-time cordiality. 

The piano is over in the state drawing-room, and as 
there has been no fire, they must do their best this evening 
with conversation. There is certainly no lack. Dolly is 
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TfvacioQB, descriptiye, ridiculous to an absolute point of 
wit. She is an admirable mimic and raconteur; they hare 
Newport el^ance and Western drollery served up to them. 
St. George warms into brilliancy. Christmas watches 
them and remembers Dolly's half -laughing prediction that 
she shall marry St. George. He belongs to the Allaires 
by all the rites of friendship ; yet Dolly will always be a 
daring, audacious child. Do such women carry off the 
prizes ? Ah, why could not Helen have waited? 

They are very much engrossed for the next eight days. 
The weather is clear and cold, and there falls sufficient 
snow for some delightful sleighing. The old house takes 
on a new aspect under Dolly's supervision. Mrs. Donald- 
son is quite charmed by the gay girl, and joins in the plan 
heartily. 

^<You are going to spoil my most excellent business 
woman," says Mr. Donaldson, rather disapprovingly ; but 
no one sympathizes with his view ; they are all infected 
with Dolly's interest and delight. 

The evening comes around ; it is clear, with a moon 
almost at the full. The avenue is hung with lanterns, and 
the house is fairly illuminated. Even the observatory in 
the tower has a lamp and reflector that sheds long rays 
around. The appointments are not lavish as entertain- 
ments have been at Meadowcroft, yet Christmas is thor- 
oughly satisfied. There is light and glow, warmth and 
flowers. The young and middle aged in neighboring fam- 
ilies have been invited. There is to be music and dan- 
cing in the spacious drawing-room and hall ; there can be 
card playing and conversation for the elders; and the 
supper has been pronounced au fait by Dolly, who is in 
shimmering satin with clouds of lace, her hair seeming to 
shake off the glitter of gold. 

It wouid seem that no one has declined. Whether from 
curiosity or a desire to appear friendly with the young 
mistress of Glen Ormiston, one party after another pre- 
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sents itself. The young girls chatter in the dresstng- 
rooms, and are rather shy at first, perhaps a trifle afraid 
of this stately Miss Ormiston, who looks taller than ever to- 
night in her trained dress of soft silk in pale Nile green, that 
is wonderfully becoming. But Dolly soon has them eager 
and interested. The music, too, stirs their blood, and 
after a quadrille or two they are ready for every enjoy- 
ment There may be a few signs of provincialism ; but 
many of these people have been abroad. There is the wife 
and daughter of a senator, the daughter of a well-known 
judge, and some lesser social lights. There are discus- 
sions in the sitting-room that evince breadth and vigor ; 
there are talks on fashion and pictures and books, theatres 
and operas, and for a wonder, there are no lapses of dul- 
ness. Some of the elder people refer mysteriously to the 
Treverton reign, and all admit that Miss Ormiston fell 
into excellent hands. Philip Donaldson seems a man of 
mark among them; it appears to Christmas that he is 
rated higher than Mr. St. Grcorge ; but these people under- 
stand his capabilities better. 

Mrs. Donaldson has not been much into society. Her 
ill-health at first, and a disinclination later on, with a 
touch of uncertainty in their position, have kept her in the 
background. The loss of fortune had been a bitter blow 
to her as well ; but she feels now they have taken some 
strides toward their old standing. She looks high-bred 
and lovely in her black velvet and costly laces, and Leigh- 
ton St. George pays her a marked deference. 

The supper and the serving are successes ; the ices are 
fine and plentiful. There is more dancing, and every- 
body goes away as nearly replete with satisfaction as is 
possible. Dolly has flirted audaciously, bewitchingly, and 
been the belle of the evening. The guests depart with 
expressions of enjoyment and kindly wishes for their 
young hostess, whose variations of fortune have been a 
source of interest to them for many years, and who remem* 
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ber her father as a rather distant, unsocial person before 
the accident that was terrible enough to change almost 
any man's nature. 

*' It was delightful ! " Dolly declares. " Christmas, you 
are really to be envied ! It is ever so much more gratify- 
ing to be the great lady in a smaller place, than merely one 
of many in a large city, where you may drop out unnoticed, 
and where everybody is eager to push you out to their 
own advantage. If mamma were not going abroad, you 
would really have a chance to get tired of me. I should 
invite myself for a whole summer." 

"I invite you now," says Christmas, ''for any summer 
you may like. If you need a friend or a refuge, any 
time, come to me." 

A strange expression goes over Dolly's face, leaving 
it frightened and gray. Then, recovering herself, she 
answers, with a little forced laugh, — 

*'How tragic you are, and how generous, too ! If one 
wanted a true and tender friend, one could trust you to 
the uttermost. But I shall come without being in need, 
for the very delight of it." 

There is a curious, pathetic falter in Dolly's voice that 
Christmas remembers long afterward. 

Indeed, it seems as if Dolly hated to leave Glen Ormis- 
ton. She puts off her departure, day after day, until a 
rather peremptory message comes from her mother ; and 
then she appears more moved than Christmas ever remem- 
bers her. But the good-byes have to be said at length. 
St. G^oi^e takes her back to the city, and sees them off 
on their winter journey, half wishing that he was going 
himself, as they have been trying to persuade him. 

"I may come over, in the spring, with Mrs. Stannard," 
he says, and resolves so to do, for a curious unrest has 
taken possession of him. 

The city is at its gayest. There are distinguished 
Tiiitors at the clubs ; there are savants and travellers for 
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pleasure ; inyitations pile up on his table ; but he tossefl 
them aside with an ennnied feeliAg. Is he really losing 
his interest in the world of homiinity? Fainting grows 
tiresome as well. What does he care for fame, and of 
money he sorely has enough ! Were the zest and interest 
the charm of youth, — youth that has really passed? Yet 
manhood's promises seemed to be those of greater rich* 
ness and satisfaction. He finds it in his heart to look a1 
Philip Donaldson's busy life with feelings akin to envy. 
Is it, indeed, wife and children that broaden out a man's 
existence with the beneficent vitality his has come to lack? 
There is one place in which he spends many hours that 
would otherwise hang heavy on his hands ; this is Mrs. 
Stannard's drawing-room. Madam Stannard has paid her 
last debt and been decorously laid in the Brower vault 
with the past generations. Miss Stannard has bestowed 
her hand upon a mild-mannered ritualistic clergyman, and 
they go on in the old house ; but the divided fortune has 
added a little to the prosperity of the son and daughter. 
Mrs. Stannard is still a queen in her realm, a dignified, 
beautiful woman, cold, serene, and stately for the world ; 
but she softens to a few intimate friends, of whom St. 
George is one; though in the round of pleasures she 
holds herself above it with that indescribable exclusive- 
ness of her inner self. She likes the power, the defer- 
ence, people pay her ; she has reared such a fine, intangi- 
ble defence about herself that no one ventures to obtrude, 
and invitations are received with a peculiar gratitude. 
Marriage has not narrowed her intellectual attainments, 
but rather given a new impetus to them, since her ambi- 
tion is to be the peer of the intellectual men and women 
she meets. There is always some charming visitor in her 
drawing-room, St George thinks, glad to have an hour's 
fresh and entertaining chat. The rich warmth and enthu- 
siasm, that rendered her mother so charming to his later 
boyhood, are lacking ; but there is a wider culture and Intel* 
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lectaality. *^ A noble and perfect woman/' he says ; and 
heVonders a little if it is a satisfactory life. When she 
comes to haye sons and daughters, — somehow he cannot 
fancy that. What strong characteristics would Brower 
Stannard hare to give sons and daughters? But, after 
all, is not the age of chivalry and romance passing away? 

The Stannards settle to sail in April. St. Geoi^e re- 
turns to Carnley for a sort of farewell visit to his friend, 
though he is quite sure to return in the autumn. One of 
his notes is to be taken up, the money is lying in the bank. 

" Don't pinch yourself, Philip," he says in a tone of 
remonstrance. ''If I can read the signs of the times, 
there is not so perfect a confidence in business matters as 
there has been. The tide ebbs and flows, you know, and 
there are dangerous quicksands. It seems to me we have 
been overdoing, overbuilding, reaching out faster than 
the true resources would warrant. So be careful. Per- 
haps you had better keep this in case of an emergency." 

Donaldson smiles. '' You have a better business woman 
than you have ever given her credit for, St. George, and 
among other virtues, she has a horror of debt. But we 
have not pinched the business. Most of this came from 
the sale of some unprofitable property, that is, to her. 
The Bradnors wanted it to enlarge their factory and 
offered a fair but not extravagant price. Another six 
months will see the estate out of debt, to her great delight ; 
for she has a curious feeling that it is not wholly hers until 
the last claim is paid." 

'' I want her to be quite at ease." He is a little an- 
noyed at the hurry, as it seems to him, to be rid of any 
obligation where he is concerned. 

" And I like her earnest integrity, her thorough honesty. 
Though from all I can hear, that was Ormiston's strong 
point, and I fancy she inherits it, with other matters. 
What do you suppose she will do with her life, St 
Qeorge? Marry?" 
8 
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There is a peculiar intonation in his voice qnite distinct 
from curiosity. 

*' Why not?" asks the other, carelessly. 

It can make little difference to him, his friend is aware. 
How has he come to fancy there might be some sympathy 
between them, some interest out of which regard might 
grow in time? Yet there is nothing for such a fancy, ex- 
cept the qualities his keen eyes haye detected in both that 
go to the making of counterparts. For an instant he is 
impatient that these two cannot see with his eyes. 

" Has she quite converted you?" St. George continues. 
*^Your ideal, if I remember rightly, was not of that 
kind." 

^^ One's ideal may change since one's own self changes. 
What can it matter if a woman's development is of the 
pure, grand, sympathetic type ; a clear soul within, striv- 
ing for some of the higher prizes of life, the pure enfran- 
chised presence without, that can keep itself from contact 
with all that is mean and narrow and selfish? At twenty- 
five, you wiU find Miss Ormiston a peerless woman. 
It will be her blossom time, when others are worn and 
faded." 

" You are enthusiastic." 

For an instant, the two men look steadily into each 
other's eyes, and read or misread a subtile knowledge that 
on the one side is almost suspicion, on the other a sense 
of lingering prejudice. If St. George disliked Miss 
Ormiston, there would still be a chance for hope ; but this 
cold indifference makes it utterly out of the question. 
And St. George, who has seen a wider world of women, 
wonders if these two, brought into daily contact with 
kindred aims and employments and interests that must 
be identical, will pass unscathed? To warn his friend 
would be an insult. And there is, there will always be 
the danger, he decides. 

There is a little stir and the door opens. Christmas 
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Ormiston comes in upon them with a bright, pleased look, 
that makes them feel like a couple of conspirators. She 
has missed Mr. St. George very much out of her quiet, nar- 
row sphere, and she is glad to see him, and she knows now 
that she is never unwelcome to Philip Donaldson. They 
have reached a stage of perfect ease, paying each other's 
rights the most delicate respect. She claims nothing but 
courtesy for her womanhood, the kind of courtesy that 
Philip Donaldson would pay to the finest gentleman, that 
he always pays to St. George, but without the familiarity 
of man to man. 

Since St. George is here, their little matter of business 
can be settled. He makes a faint protest, and her alac- 
rity is annoying to him, though only Donaldson under- 
stands that. Some new orders have come in that her 
manager consults her about, a trifling note or two to 
meet, for which he is prepared. She has gained so much 
in that fine quality akin to courage, fresher than society 
aplomb, that when she asks him to accompany her out to 
Glen Ormiston, he admits secretly that Mrs. Stannard 
could have done it with no more ease or elegance. She 
wears that bright, interested air, as if one was wholly 
occupied with endeavors and aims, and filled with definite 
purposes. There will never be any room for love in such 
a life, he thinks, ungenerously. 

The winter was late coming in, but the steady cold has 
given way to hints and suggestions of spring. To-day 
there is a mildness in the atmosphere, a shimmering haze 
of bluish green creeping through the brown grass, a 
flutter in the pools, where the willow wands are bending 
over with drooping softness and swelling buds of soft 
gray, soon to be vivid brightness. The low-lying thickets 
blush with returning sap in suggestive duns and purples, 
and the long brown hills rise one after another in what 
seems a grayish mist. Granite rocks sparkle with bits of 
mica, others are red and yellow with lichens. The firs 
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and cedars are almost black, while here and there standi 
out a trunk of white birch with slender limbs. The filmy 
blue sky seems to rest on the mountain-tops ; but coming 
nearer, the old house stands out distinct, its ivy-coyered 
side glossy with metallic green. Stretched out northward 
is the depression between the two hills, the ravine or glen. 
How weird and solemn it looks, as if it defied the tender- 
ness of the coming season I Here and there you can still 
see a glint of ice. 

He remembers how he traversed it the first spring he 
was here, and what treasures of trailing arbutus, snow- 
drop, and violet he brought home to Mrs. Donaldson. He 
has a portfolio of unfinished sketches, bits of lovely 
water-colors, in the hunt for which he unearthed many 
of nature's secrets. Yes, one could go on forever, finding 
new loveliness at every turn. If this girl at his side were 
artist or poet, if surroundings could be an index to one's 
soul ! He wonders, as he often has before, what brought 
Mark Ormiston here. Was there some vagrant side to 
his nature, some secret love that money-getting could not 
quite stamp out? 

He is not silent, if he is keeping an undercurrent of his 
own thoughts. They talk of the coming spring, of his 
journey abroad, of the Allaires. Her voice has grown 
full and fiexible, and it has a lingering cadence that he 
never noted before. Certainly she might be unconsciously 
dangerous when brought into daily iriendllness with a 
man like Philip Donaldson. Is there any such thing as 
an absurd kind of duty owing to our fellow-mortals, that 
we should offer ourselves in their stead? 

Mrs. Byrne gives him a pleasant welcome, and he re- 
mains to dinner. There is a new project he learns of, — 
building a summer hotel a mile or two below on a ledge of 
rock that overlooks the river, and several cottages are in 
process of construction. 

^^ Fashion has found us out," Miss Ormiston says, with 
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hjr iDummating smile. ^^ So you see we shall have so 
opportunity of turning hermits." 

Perhaps a diversion to fashionable life might not be 
flmiss to her. People of means and culture have no 
excuse for standing aloof, certainly. 

They wish each other a kindly farewell early in the 
afternoon. He will spend the night with the Donaldsons, 
and return to the city the next morning. He desires her 
to feel that he is at all times ready to be consulted on 
any troublesome point, or trivial one for that matter, and 
he wishes her success, happiness. 

She goes out on the wide porch in the late March sun- 
shine, and watches him down the avenue, not out of 
sight, though she smiles at the superstition. But he has 
gone out of her life with the Allaires. There are new 
duties, there will be new friends. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FAOIB TO FAOB WITH FOBTinni. 

Certainlt Christmas Ormiston does not find time hang- 
ing heavily on her hands. There are new duties coming 
to light every day. Since she is neither sentimental nor 
misanthropic, she finds in them many satisfactions. Her 
home IS to her an unfailing source of delight. If she 
patterns it somewhat after Meadowcrof t, and resolves that 
it shall be the resort of cultivated men and women, rather 
than the heats and dissipations of fashion, surely it is a 
praiseworthy ambition. She adds a grace here, a touch 
there, refined and characteristic adornments, with a certain 
sense of unconventional freedom that in her severe sim- 
plicity can never degenerate into the bizarre. With dis- 
crimination that would be unusual in one so young, were 
it not for her remembrance of Mrs. Allaire's judicious 
training, she selects from among her neighbors those she 
considers congenial, though she is courteous to all. She 
has still so much to learn, and to her, knowledge is fasci- 
nating. She collects the books of her father's library 
that have been packed in closets and corners and puts 
them reverently in their places, while the novels of Mrs. 
Treverton's time are mostly relegated to the garret. Not 
that she despises fiction, and Mrs. Byrne still delights in 
a pure and tender love story. 

They have an odd and rather startling episode of their 
own. If Miss Clement has had hopes and dreams in 
early youth, she made no moan over their failure. She 
has been a steady worker more from compulsion than 
absolute choice. Her sister married and went out of her 
life, and after thirteen years came back to her, having 
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known happipess in the beginning and much sorrow and 
anxiety before the end, and the two took up a wanner 
than mere sisterly habit, — the need of each other's interest 
and sympathj', — settling to the hope of a little home in old 
^e, and secimty from pressing want. Miss Ormiston's 
proffer was t^o good to be lightly passed by, and it has 
proved an enjoyable home. But if not exactly a romance, 
an incident so ^^uilooked for has occurred that at first the 
little woman is startled out of her placid routine. This is 
an offer of marri-^e from the father of two of her pupils, 
who have grown at home in her quiet kindliness that they 
are delighted with the prospect of having her always. 
There is a pleasant heme and sufficient income to be above 
the little pinches and straits of poverty. She is so dazed 
at first that she can hardly decide ; but the regard, though 
undemcmstrative, is sincere. Mrs. Byrne can see no objec- 
tion if Alice can be happy in the new life. 

After some consideration she decides that she can, and 
having once admitted it as feasible, she ends by consider- 
ing it desirable. Her simple preparations are soon made. 
The bride of forty does not need p.n elaborate trousseau, 
and her house is already in order. So, late in the sv^amer 
there is a quiet wedding, and Miss Clement is Mrs. Pur- 
cell, a meek, happy wife and a conscientious, perhaps 
over-indulgent mother. 

Mrs. Byrne decides, wisely, to keep her position at 
Glen Ormiston. She is in most respects a truer compan- 
ion for Christmas ; she has more breadth, more human 
experience. She has learned many things in the hard 
school of duty, and she has put beside her knowledge, 
charity, faith, and tenderness, and the rare wisdom which 
helps onward halting souls to higher purposes. Her 
influence has been hardly discernible, yet of incalculable 
benefit to the young girl, whose ideals of womanhood are 
softened and broadened, and the dangers of that great 
plain of independent thought and action counteracted hj 
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the fine touches of duty to one's neighbor in things both 
done and left undone. If her position, her means, and 
her intellect bring her duties to herself, do they not bring 
a higher duty to the stranger? If these elevate her, does 
she not need them to reach out a helping hand to human- 
ity, not simply in gifts of money, but example, influence. 
Not that Mrs. Byrne would have her tramp dusty high- 
ways or perilous by-ways, for surely her sphere will bring 
work enough, and it is not only to the poor that apostles 
are needed. 

The world about Glen Ormiston has widened out as 
well. New people have come in with generous living, 
society ways and interests, and Miss Ormiston is not to 
be overlooked. If there are some who view her busi- 
ness connection with startled eyes, they make due allow- 
ance for it as an inheritance rather than a matter of 
election. 

She has come to such a keen interest in it that it seems 
half of her life. She wonders now how one could be con- 
tent with the petty round of dressing and visiting, with the 
useless gossiping, the tiresome speculations on lovers and 
marriage, the unwomanly efforts, it seems to her, for an 
establishment. Hers has been made for her, it is true ; 
but she is thankful, every day, that it is so. Still she has 
leisure. She takes long, bracing rides in the fresh morn- 
ing air ; she sits on the great shady porch in the cool 
afternoons, in flowing white, with her book, or sometimes 
a bit of work, when she is in a talking mood or there are 
guests, and as often in pure enjoyable idleness. life is 
BO utterly enchanting. Its dreariness and vexations are 
overpast. Days and weeks fly by, and she is so content 
she does not even question the future. 

They have placed the last indebtedness to St. Greorge's 
account at his bankers. He has gone on to Spain with 
the Allaires and Lucia's relatives as a family party. 
Dolly has written two brief, fragmentary notes. None 
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of them speak of returning, but she does not miss them 
oat of her rich life. She is so glad to be entirely free, to 
have no claim upon the estate. 

^^ But if we go on making money, what am I to do with 
it all?" she questions of Mr. Donaldson. 

*^ I never yet heard of any one afraid of making too 
much," he says, gayly. 

^^ Women may have some limit to their desires, if men 
have not," Miss Ormiston replies. 

^^Well, from an oyerplos you can endow an orphan 
asylnm or build a home for the indigent." 

^^ Tou are quite sure you are not stinting anybody ? " 

*^Tou know I told you long ago that we paid the high- 
est wages." 

There had been this agreement between them that he 
was to be the Judge of all matters pertaining to the em- 
ployees. Her own good sense has told her he was the 
better master here. 

Winter comes on apace, and there are startling rumors 
in the air. The years of plenty have led to extravagance 
and extension in everything, and now one or two of the 
largest houses topple over, bringing others in their wake. 
A feeling of distrust seizes upon every one, and a panic is 
the result. For weeks the air is thick with rumors, heavy 
with losses. Firms that have floated on the topmost wave 
of confidence give cause for suspicion, and trust is shaken 
everywhere. 

Ormiston Mills pass through better than many an- 
other house. Thanks to Donaldson, there are no out- 
standing debts. It seems as if they had cleared their 
decks Just in time. To be sure, several large orders are 
countermanded and a few payments fail ; but they make 
no change. Some of the largest factories at Camley shut 
down, and hundreds are thrown out of employment. 
There are organized systems of relief and much ill- 
advised benevolence. 
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For the first time in her life Christmas faces the reality 
of the old problem that has so long vexed the world, — 
what shall people do when there is no work? The pangs 
of hunger are as real to the improvident as to the prudent 
man, and neither can warm himself with yesterday's fire. 
Idle men patrol the streets and drop into beer saloons for 
the warmth. Throngs of half -grown boys loiter on cor- 
ners, and are inducted into sins and crimes that render 
their after-lives all but worthless. 

^^ We shall run at a loss, in all probability/' Donaldson 
says, after January comes in bleak and hopeless. ^^ 6ut 
I hate to give it up. We might try three-quarter time.** 

Christmas acquiesces in that. The days are short, and 
the hour's sleep in the morning will not come amiss. If 
the men get home a little earlier, they will still have a 
warm fireside. 

There is a little less pleasure, perhaps. Amusements 
are not so well attended, and simpler ones take their 
places. But there does not seem so great a change as 
Christmas expects. There are still dinners and parties. 
She is troubled with some misgivings as to how much she 
ought to give up. There are really no superfluous ser- 
vants at Glen Ormiston, but she could hire a dozen extra 
ones every week. She will have no fine dresses, and 
instead of a party give some enjoyable teas. Her charity 
is open-handed, yet has certain discriminating qualities. 

Presently people crawl out of the shadow and survey 
the devastation. There is much confusion and ready 
blame for fast living and extravagant pleasures. Business 
men count closer, wages drop, new methods are invented 
that save the labor of a man here and there, and new pro- 
cesses that cheapen production. Ormiston Mills cannot 
afford to be left behind, and yet trade is falling away. 

"If we are going to make money, something must be 
done," Donaldson says, in his resolute way. *' We cannot 
afford to be sentimental; the cost of living has been 
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reduced, and we must follow suit and reduce wages. Let 
us begin at the head. My salary is a generous one, and 
t can do on less ; if the men know this, they will submit 
the more readily." 

^^You?'' Miss Ormiston is silent a moment from 
surprise. "But you have done so much," she rejoins 
vehemently. " It is you who have saved everything in a 
worse strait than this ; it is you who have the responsibil- 
ity. No, you shall not begin with yourself ! " 

She looks very proud and noble in her commanding air ; 
she has, too, an unspoken, generous admiration in every 
feature. 

" Ton must allow me to be the judge in this matter," 
he insists gently. 

"Why should not the retrenchment begin with me as 
well?" she questions. 

" You have been especially economical, I think. Many 
women in your station would not have displayed so wise a 
forethought. But for the morale of the matter, you will 
find my plan the best." 

" Do you know," she begins with a bright smile, " that 
I seem merely playing at business. I go over books as if 
you were not to be trusted. I discuss plans with you, feel- 
ing that your years of experience give you the best right 
to decide. Why should I not do something really useful? 
I could keep books." And her air is one of resolution. 

Donaldson muses. He has been taking rather severe 
duty of late, as the bookkeeper left some months before, 
and he has thought it best not to supply his place ; but it 
makes extra hours for him, and there has been some 
objection at home. His family surely have a right to the 
time, and it is not Miss Ormiston's, since she does not 
demand it and does not pay him for it. This is clearly 
one of the cases where he has not the supreme right to be 
generous to another woman. 

" Well," he answers slowly, " I have been trying to 
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train Groodrich since Brooke went away ; but if you pre« 
f erred taking say two or three hoars' duty a day, it would 
give me a little more time for other matters." 

" How thoughtless I have been I but it was not my wisL 
to have you without a book-keeper/' she says, rather 
reproachfully. 

^'It is not as if we had been running at full speed" ; 
and he smiles a little. ^^ There has been less to do in 
every department." 

'^ Until better times, consider me assistant book-keeper, 
at least." 

^f And let us have this question of wages settled while 
you are here. I should like to state the case with you 
present, if you have no grave objection." 

*' I certainly ought to have the courage to face my own 
adverse circumstances," she replies with dignity. 

He orders the great bell to be rung, though it lacks ten 
minutes to twelve. That something important has oc- 
curred the men know in a minute, and they fear a 
stoppage of the works. They come slowly along with 
disquiet in their faces. 

Mr. Donaldson stands at the door, and Miss Ormiston 
is beside him. She looks handsome and dignified in her 
deep blue cloth dress buttoned to the throat, with a nar- 
row edge of linen above the collar; her wide-brinmied 
fur hat turned up in Gainsborough style, with its long 
plume. There are no diamonds, no Jewelry of any kind 
visible. 

'*My men," Donaldson begins in his kindly, resolute 
voice, '* with Miss Ormiston's advice and consent, I have 
a few words to say to you." And as the eyes turn to her, 
he goes on in a brief, forcible fashion, mentioning what 
they all know about the general depression and the strict 
economy that must needs be used, — the reduction that is 
apparent in all things. From greatest to least, beginning 
with himself, there will be, commencing on Moodaj 
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morning next, a lower scale of wages, brooght about by 
the exigency of the situation. He bids them remember 
that they have waited until the very last, and now no one 
need accept it if he can do Any better ; but that is the 
best Ormiston Mills can afford, in justice to itself. 

The men bow with unwonted chivalry to the woman 
who is, after all, the arbiter of their present fate. She 
has a good record. There have been no grand doings at 
Glen Ormiston, and she does not go clad in silks and 
yelvets ; she is kindly disposed to the poor and unfortu- 
nate, and though they consider Donaldson the master, 
they have an innate respect for her. 

There is no trouble at Ormiston Mills. During the two 
days the men resolved to keep straight on and signify 
their acceptance of the new rate. Donaldson had builded 
wisely. Christmas takes charge of the books and corre- 
spondence, and much of her work is done at home. Her 
compeer admires the delicacy which prompts this. Less 
than a month afterward, the foreman, Mr. Bedding, waits 
upon him to announce that he has been offered a position 
in a distant town at a much higher salary. Since a man's 
first duty is to his family, he feels it only the commonest 
prudence to accept. He likewise suggests that he is afraid 
Ormiston Mills have passed the meridian of their pros- 
perity. The new business men coming up are going to 
make a close struggle for their share of work. 

Donaldson is a good deal startled. It will be an un- 
wise proceeding to buy back this man and put themselves 
in his power, and it is unfortunate to let him go with some 
of their most profitable manufacturing secrets in his pos- 
session. 

^*' Tou may not be doing as well as you think. Bedding," 
he replies, with a kind of persuasiveness in his tone. ^^ I 
don't know as the new houses are any surer than the old 
ones. It is a question of the reserve capital back of a 
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*'0f course, we are all at liberty to better ourselves." 
And if the man had not tempered Ms tone to saeh gravity 
it would be insolent. 

*' Certainly/* bowing as if the talk were finished. 

Then Donaldson looks about for a man to put in Red- 
ding's place, one in whom he can repose a certain confi- 
dence, and who has brains as well as eyes, and can endure 
training. 

But it is just as he suspects. Redding goes into a re- 
cently established house that is making bids on the right 
hand and the left for patronage. They put on the mar- 
ket a paper closely resembling the Ormiston standard at 
a greatly reduced price ; they send out agents everywhere. 
Competition is keen, almost to the point of cutting each 
other's throats. Two of their largest customers fail to 
send in orders ; smaller ones are dropping off, caught by 
more generous proffers. 

Philip Donaldson faces the matter with a certain trepi- 
dation. St. George has gone to India, and will come 
home by the way of Japan. There is no one to take 
counsel of, save Miss Ormiston. He has seen this very 
thing happen to stanch old houses, that were crowded to 
the wall until there was not sufScient room to make an- 
other turn. Cheapness, cheapness is the cry : the honest 
methods are no longer respected. There seems an era of 
appearances, of sham and trickery, — anything that will 
make money. 

They keep slipping back. The reserve capital has all 
gone. There must be another cut in wages, which he 
hates to propose. He tries the remedy of discharging 
hands, since there is not profitable work for all. Some- 
thing must be done. Indeed, he is not sure but it would 
be wisest to close the mill until better times ; but what, 
then, is Miss Ormiston to do for an income? Glen 
Ormiston has its gardens and green-houses that might 
be resolved into profit, instead of being used for pleasure 
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and generosity. Women have tamed their attention to 
Buch matters and made tliem successes. 

It is mortifying in tlie extreme, after having gone 
through such close straits, and winning success in the face 
of tremendous odds, to be stranded on the lee shore. There 
is only one way, he sees, besides giving up, — to fight the 
world with its own weapons ; to borrow capital, pay starva- 
tion prices, and sell for the very smallest margin, some- 
times, indeed, at the cost of production, as other houses 
must be doing. 

He will be compelled to take Miss Ormiston into this 
gloomy confidence. She has been so brave, so noble, so 
generous, where other women, and most men, he is forced 
to admit, would have thought only of self. She is prompt 
and expeditious in her methods ; her fancies have been so 
trained, if she ever had any, that her reason and judg- 
ment are quite in the ascendant. She has no wild, im- 
probable ideas, and though her beliefs are strong, they 
can be modified by experience or a sensible array of facts. 

The opportunity comes while he is revolving in his 
mind how best to make one. She pauses one morning to 
say, in a rather troubled tone, ^ 

'^ You have been discharging some more workmen, Mr. 
Ponaldson. Was it absolutely necessary?'' 

"Yes," he returns, with a weary sigh. 

She lingers. What the households are to do puzzles 
her. Every branch is overcrowded. Are there too many 
people .in the world? "Too many at one thing, but not 
enough at another," cries some political economist ; but 
it seems as if there were too many at everything in Cam- 
ley, and other manufacturing towns are saying the same 
tLdng, waving theu: flag of distress to keep people away, 
lest their own go hungry. 

"Miss Ormiston," he begins, reluctantly, "we shall 
have to take matters into serious consideration. I could 
find it in my heart to wish St. George was here ; for I am 
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at the end of my own wisdom. We are losing a little all th€ 
time. We have nsed onr reserve capital, and it does seem 
as if there was nothing to do but close the mills for a time. 
The question is, how could Glen Ormiston be kept up ? ** 

"I, too, have been considering," she makes answer. 
^^ For a while I could do, doubtless. There are the rents 
of the cottages on the estate, and I could economize. I 
could even rent out Glen Ormiston, you know" ; and she 
gives a wan, desperate smile, sad to see on a face like 
hers. ^^ Is there no other course V* 

^^ I should make one, if we had capital. I do think 
there are ways to retrieve the f OTtunes of a good old 
house like this. Of what avail is a man's honesty, integ- 
rity, and industry, if he is to be beaten out of the race by 
some swindling trickster? That is about what it amounts 
to. The old, upright methods have been pushed aside, 
and people can't see, or do not want to see, that they are 
pandering to the worst forms of commercial dishonesty. 
Business houses and factories start up like mushrooms, 
and make a great show of cheapness. They do manu- 
facture and sell under the absolute cost of labor and ma- 
terial ; and after three or four years there is a crash, and 
they throw themselves upon the mercy of their creditors, 
and compromise at the lowest rate. ^Better a little than 
nothing at aU,' say the duped ; so they give them a new 
chance for the sake of the little. Meanwhile they and 
their families have lived in luxury on what they have 
wrung from their creditors. It hurts business generally ; 
it injures honest people irreparably." 

There is a bitterness in Philip Donaldson's usually gen- 
^ous tone. He has suffered once for honor and hon- 
esty's sake ; must he suffer again, and be witness to the 
irretrievable misfortunes of another? 

*' If Ormiston Mills were yours, what should you do?** 
she asks directly. 

** Well, I should fight desperately, as I did before, and 
perhaps to as little purpose," he says, anxiously. 
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** Let ns fight then," she says ; and the light in her face 
gives it that tense look of some high-blooded racer. 
The thin nostrils dilate, the eyes are black and full of 
purpose, the lips are a resolute, almost straight line. ^^ I 
want to do as my father's son would have done," she con- 
tinues, ^^ if his inheritance had been imperilled. There 
must be some way of raising money. Could I not mort- 
gage Glen Ormiston — *' But she asks it doubtfully. 

^^ No," he answers ; '^ that is out of the question. The 
same care that preserved it from Treverton's clutches will 
keep it intact now. It is yours and your children's. 
We might raise money on the factory, but we must have 
St. George's consent. There is a sum at his bankers that 
can be appropriated to our use." 

She makes a curious, decisive gesture of dissent. 

*' And then — when we had the money?" she asks. 

"Well, we must cheapen processes, cheapen labor, try 
the clap-trap style instead of the old fine methods that 
belonged to gentlemen. Has the race advanced at the 
cost of the individual, I wonder? Is success the sign- 
manual instead of honor, honesty? Miss Ormiston, this 
is why women are kept* from business. In this close, bit- 
ter struggle, they would surely lose their high faith, their 
delicacy ; nay, even that fine purity that is as the bloom of 
the unplucked grape. I — we should have saved you 
from this. St. George would, I know." 

"It is my inheritance we are discussing, not anything 
belonging to Mr. St. George," she says in fine disdain ; 
and she draws herself up to her fullest height, while some- 
thing sweeps across her face leaving it marble, pure and 
cold. *' He saved it once when its loss would have been 
his fault, but now it is my care, my duty. I cannot tell 
— I must think — '* And her voice breaks a little. 

" Let us put off the evil day until to-monow," he sug- 
gests in profound pity. 
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CHAPTER XL 

7R0H OTHER HANDS. 

Chbisticas Ormiston drives slowly homeward in her 
pony phaeton, sitting very erect and holding the reins in 
a grasp unconsciously tight. All the way she can see the 
range of wooded hills in their baffling, changeful beauty, 
and presently one comer of the old gray house is visible. 
Her inheritance always, hers even in exile, and for the 
first time she shivers a little, thinking it will be hers solita- 
rily. To her and her children forever. She has thought 
so little about marriage. She is three-and-twenty, and no 
man save Ward Allaire has ever asked her. Her friends 
so far have been among married people verging on to, or 
past, middle life. She has never positively longed for 
love; she has felt no especial need for tenderness. Is 
this unwomanly, she wonders ? Yet if there was some one 
of her very own, a brother, perhaps, like Philip Donald- 
son! 

Could she go away from Glen Ormiston? No one can 
thrust her out now ; she must go of her own accord, and 
that she will never do. She will live in a few rooms if 
her income shrivels up, she and Mrs. Byrne, and grow old 
«id wrinkled. It seems so utterly absurd to bright, well- 
conditioned youth! 

Ormiston Mills is her inheritance as well, the true gift 
of her father, all that has been wrested from his labors 
and efforts. To let that go would be cruel disrespect to 
him; and then what would her life be worth? What 
would there be in it? Should she have had the other, a 
wife's interest — and she gives a smile of Booni. What 
interest would there have been in Ward Allaire ? Can she 
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go oat and meet some one quite to her liking? She is 
sufficient for herself in this respect, but the years wiU go 
on and what then? 

It is not lore or marriage that must occupy her 
thoughts. What would her father hare done in an extrem- 
ity like this? What gift had he that could resolve the 
simple elements of chance into success? What do men 
begin with when they make this fight for commercial 
life? 

Christmas wanders about the old house in a curious 
frame of mind, not utterly despairing, but strangely 
purposeless ; at loss, as when the strong supports hare 
been swept from under one. The afternoon clouds up 
gloomily and is depressing. The frosts hare nipped the 
tenderest leaves and flowers, and they hang disconsolately, 
or blow sullenly in the fitful wind. Like a refrain, the 
question goes through her mind until it seems part of a 
chant that she fits to sombre music : What must be done 
to save Ormiston Mills? 

In the evening she has a fire lighted in the place that, 
oddly enough, goes by the name of " Mr. St. George's 
room.** She lights the lamps on either side, for she does 
not want uncanny shadows as she sits trying to remember 
her earliest training, and the counsel her father gave her, 
much beyond her years then. It is so fragmentary and 
elusive. 

Here is the old desk at which she used to stand and 
write until every inch of her tall, thin body ached. The 
papers were all taken out long ago, of course. Some of 
them are in her possession, others have been destroyed, 
doubtless. Would they help to save the old house from 
ruin, she wonders? 

It comes to her suddenly, and she has not thought of 
it for years ; indeed, forgotten it completely in the many 
new claims and interests. Then it is not a pleasant 
thing to cherish in one's mind, the memory of those later, 
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awesome days, when disease has wasted her father to a 
skeleton, and paralysis destroyed the last comeliness ot 
featore. She is here in the room, and he lies over there 
on his movable bed, beckoning her to his side. Even 
now her flesh creeps, and she shudders as she casts a 
f urtiye glance about, as if, indeed, his spirit hannted the 
room. The young girl, Christmas, listens as partly by 
words and partly by signs he makes her understand that 
in the old desk is a secret compartment with papers that 
may be of value in after years. She rises suddenly, and 
though her impulse is to fly wildly through the hsJl and 
upstairs to Mrs. Byrne, she steadies her nerves by an 
immense force of will, and lifts the slanting lid. Below 
there are some drawers ; above, various queerly contrived 
pigeon-holes. She has nothing to do with these, however. 
The papers she settles together and lifts out carefully,, 
looking over her shoulder as if she were some midnight 
robber. How does it open? Somewhere one presses an 
end of the fine slat-like pieces with which the back part is 
finished. She tries one after another, and all seem alike 
immovable. How did she do it that day? Again she 
essays, and by mere accident gives one an upward push, 
and it tilts out a trifle. It comes to her now. She 
springs it out far enough to feel a tiny bolt ; but what 
with rust and disuse, it is some time before she can push 
it aside. Half the back gives a sudden slide and a space 
is revealed. She puts her hand in this, and at the farther 
end feels a package which she draws out. They are 
dusty and yellow, and the ink is pale. Some of them 
are in her own girlish hand. It seems almost like 
unroUing a mummy, they have such a queer, old smell. 
She settles herself again in her chair and pokes the fire. 
Everything about her seems so curiously ghostly ; indeed, 
if the wheeling chair were here, she would look for her 
father to be in it. She unfolds the papers and glances 
them over. They are faded memoranda of styles of piqper 
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and their cost, of material possible to be used, of experi- 
ments tried, with a minute description of processes. 

Christmas Ormiston feels disappointed. Probably they 
contain no great secret. There hare been new discoyeries 
since her father's day. The interest is gone, and her very 
Bonl is chilled with a disheartened sensation. She cannot 
tell quite what she did expect ; but it is really nothing. 
The fire, too, is almost out. She must thread her way 
through the hall and up the stairs, and it is eerie enough. 
Some one has put out the light ; so she takes her lamp in 
one hand and the papers in the other and walks, with a 
slow, stately step, fearing that if she hastens a vague 
terror would overpower her and lead her to scream. She 
does, almost, as the old clock in the hall tolls off mid- 
night ; but she reaches her room, and is soon in bed. 
Touth and health are not wont to be disturbed by sleep- 
lessness, and her trouble has not gone deep enough for 
lasting anxiety. When she opens her eyes again the sun 
is shining in her window, and she has the impression of a 
queer dream. 

She drives down to the factory at her usual hour, and 
opening the office door, wishes Mr. Donaldson a cheerful 
good-morning. He turns ; but his eyes are heavy, and 
show traces of a vigil, and some other trouble she is never 
to know. But she takes it all upon herself. 

" You look really ill," she exclaims, with concern, con- 
science-smitten at the thought of her sound slumbers and 
her spring-like freshness. 

" No, I am not ill." But his voice is a little husky. 

^^ You have worried over these dismal affairs. Is there 
any conclusion to reach? I will not be impatient enough 
to ask if you have reached it." 

He shakes his head gloomily. Truth to tell, he feels 
more than ordinarily depressed. 

^^I found some old papers last night," she begins. 
^^ Perhaps you do not know that my father was always 
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trying experiments and inventing processes. The wisdom 
of ihe world increases so fast, that doubtless his ideas 
would be sadly obsolete ; but you can look them oyer. I 
only wish they might do us some good." 

What with lack of business and the increasing aptness 
of young Goodrich, Miss Ormiston finds her duties ex- 
tremely light. She lays ihe papers on Donaldson's table 
and seats herself at her desk, while her pen flies rapidly 
over the paper. The boy comes in with some mail, the 
most important of which is a note falling due. 

Philip Donaldson turns over the old papers, and reads 
them with a mind on ot^er things. 

" Do you know whether these experiments were erer 
tried, Miss Ormiston?" he asks, presently. 

*'No," she answers. **The memories of those old 
times are rather confusing and hard to be disentangled." 

^' There are some curious things, to say the least. And 
it does not seem as if they could be costly. I wonder if 
there is anything new under the sun?" with a little forced 
laugh. ^^If we could put something quite new and beau- 
tiful and cheap on the market?" 

Then she goes on writing and he reads, falling, at 
length, into a revery so deep that even when she rises he 
is not disturbed. He seems so disinclined for conversa- 
tion, and there is so little encouraging to talk about, that 
she decides to return home. 

*' I wonder," he begins, rousing himself, ** if we might 
not try some of these things?" 

" Do you think — " And a sudden hope lights up her 
face. *'My father considered them important at the 
time, for they were put in a secret compartment of his 
desk, and given into my charge only a few days before he 
died. I do not know how I could have forgotten them so 
completely." 

''Well, it will not cost much to try the experiments, 
and we have plenty of time ; indeed, that is our greatest 
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commodity at present. I am sm^ Treyerton could not 
have known about these things." 

** How mnch money will you want ? " 

^^ A few hundreds. We must get a note discounted/' 
he says with a sigh. He certainly would rather fall back 
upon St. George. 

She has some diamonds that were her mother's, and if 
it did not seem a sacrilege, she would send them to be 
sold. Some day, alas ! she may need them more than 
now. The note will tide ov^r emergencies ; but, oh I where 
is it all to end? 

Even if they turn to Mr. St. Greorge again, what will 
happen if they are unsuccessful? Times have changed 
greatly ; those years of plenty were doubtless inflation ; 
but these years of depression are very trying. Cannot 
business attain to some middle course, some golden mean, 
and remain there ? 

Now that Miss Ormiston faces the fact, she admits to 
herself that she would not like to be poor. She has never 
had the hard experience, though none of her life, save the 
years with the Allaires, were luxurious, and then she began 
with the feeling of an interloper. But money represents 
so much, — leisure for reading, study, music, a mind suf • 
flciently at ease to enjoy them ; society, and she does ap- 
preciate that when it is of the right kind, — cultured and 
refined. She likes the great house with its spacious rooms, 
its glowing fires, its pictures, bric-a-brac, soft rugs that 
suggest Orientalism, and the flowers that she can have all 
winter long from the green-house, the purple grapes,, with 
their bloom and flavor, out of nature's seasons. Has she 
grown a Sybarite? Would it not be more heroic to give 
up these delights ? Is heroism something more than meet- 
ing the inevitable grandly, going out after it and perforce 
dragging it into one's life ? She shakes her head. Ascet- 
icism may have its virtue, but it must not be confused with 
the other. Yet she feels a strange stirring within to dare, 
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to achieve something more than the daily contests of life. 
Perhaps this is why misf ortone is to be sent upon her. 

The hardest of all is waitmg for events to shape or 
decide one's course. Day after day passes so much alike. 
Donaldson is studying out Ormiston's theories and making 
estimates, resolvmg to try a few experiments. If he could 
find a trusty man ! but people hold honor so lightly now- 
adays ; and he thinks of Bedding. The pretty house on 
Heath Avenue is no nearer a garden of roses than Glen Or- 
miston. In truth, it has more briers, and its anticipations 
of blight doud the atmosphere that under many changes 
has been uniformly clear. Mrs. Donaldson watches her 
husband's careworn face, where smiles are now infrequent. 
He sits in profound abstraction, and even the children can 
hardly charm him. What right has that miserable busi- 
ness, belonging to another, to swallow up t^eir comfort? 

In a way, Mrs. Donaldson and Miss Ormiston have been 
friends. To be sure, there was a little touch of romance 
in the beginning, that these two people whom fate had 
brought together might discern a secret, far-reaching sym- 
pathy in each other's souls. She wanted to see St. Greoi^e 
master at Glen Ormiston. The place had so many possi- 
bilities for a man with his tastes and genius. She was 
ready to take Miss Ormiston in hand and prepared to like 
her the better for not having chosen the destiny of a 
woman of fashion. 

Tet, after a month or two, Mrs. Donaldson felt that this 
would never come about. St. George would choose, and 
needed for his complement, a strictly feminine nature; 
sweet, delicate, aristocratic, and exclusive ; she could 
imagine the kind of proud, tender, and serene woman 
who should be his wife. Christmas Ormiston has not the 
first idea of womanly love ; she is so utterly ignorant that 
she never even refers to it suggestively. She takes her 
destiny as it has been mapped out by other hands, and 
does not even question it. 
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There could not in the nature of things be a perfect 
friendship between two such women. While many of 
their fancies tended to the same end, the processes were 
widely different: the one leisurely, cheerily, sweet, with 
fastidious ways and beliefs ; the other so direct, and both 
reticent: Mrs. Donaldson, from a fine, innate delicacy, 
and Christmas, because she has so little to conceal, and 
none of that longing dependence necessary to confidence. 

She is interested in the young girl, as any older woman 
might be; still her own affairs are paramount. Glen 
Ormiston was never really her home; in this cottage, 
small by comparison, yet roomy enough, Clara Donaldson 
stamps her individuality everywhere. It is the perfection 
of harmony, not the perfection of wealth. She would 
never destroy the former through any vulgar ambition. 
The home she had given up when her husband was over* 
whelmed by financial breakers had been very much more 
el^ant in certain ways. But for her long and serious 
illness the blow might have brought out some stronger 
mental and moral characteristics. She had only to endure. 
Other hands must minister to her, and at Glen Ormiston 
the world of nature medicined her too kindly for her to 
repine at other losses. She had her husband and her 
children, and oh, blessed boon, life I Society was repre- 
sented in Leighton St. George I 

At Heath Avenue she established a position again. 
Her air of fine breeding impressed people ; her delicacy 
extorted that kind of reverential appreciation that is in- 
voluntarily paid to some women who are not always the 
highest and finest of types. She gave a few elegant after- 
noon teas, they were just coming in ; she had an evening, 
and a morning for calls. The remainder of her time be- 
longed to herself and family. 

As Miss Ormiston gathered a circle about her, there was 
less intimacy. They were always hearing of each other ; 
they met in some charitable works, and neither had any 
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real need of the other, since their fri^idliness was more 
the sharing of ideas than thoughts. 

As misfortunes lower again, a new feeling haunts the 
elder woman. Why should her husband be so taxed, so 
weighted by Miss Ormiston's business? Why should he 
strain every nerve to keep her in luxury, since it cannot 
add anything to him? Indeed, when she learns that it 
has diminished his income, — for husband and wife have 
no secrets from each other, — a dull, smouldering, resentful 
heat withers up what has hitherto been kindly and generous. 

'' Why should you be so troubled?" she says, one even- 
ing, with voice and manner warmly sympathetic with him, 
but full of distaste for the cause. ^^ You and St. Greorge 
did your duty grandly toward Miss Ormiston when it was a 
duty. If ill-fortune comes now, it is owing to the vary- 
ing contingencies of trade, not any fault of yours. Is it 
fair that you should waste your strength and energy, that 
belong to your family, gathering wealth for her?" 

Philip Donaldson looks steadily at his fair, graceful 
wife. She would inspire an artist ; she would stir a poet's 
blood to fine enthusiasm ; but he is a commercial man. 
What the painting and the poem are to the others, business 
is to him. If fate had made a soldier of him, she would 
have found him resolute and undaunted at the head of a 
forlorn hope. For the first time in his life he realizes — 
he has known it before, but it seems never to have been 
put to the test — that in these matters she cannot follow 
him, and it would be madness to let her lead. 

^^ It is not that alone, Clara. I have my standing as a 
business man. I should not like to be caught in a ruin 
the second time. Other people are full of perplexities, 
and we cannot step out of them as one might from a dis- 
agreeable call on a mere acquaintance." 

^' If she is so strong and so wise, by this time she might 
have been trained to take the anxiety. You are merely 
her agent.'' 
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^^ And if I was any other person's agent, he or she 
would expect the utmost in fidelity and perseverance/' 

^^ Would he or she," inflecting the pronouns curiously, 
** have a right to your strength, your very life? " 

^^ Not so bad as that*' ; and he gives a dry little laugh. 
** Men do not die so easily, and duty is duty.** 

Philip Donaldson turns back to his paper. His wife 
has a horror of nagging, and in all their married life they 
have never had a quarrel. She is silent now, but the 
resentment increases. To be jealous, in the vulgar sense, 
does not enter her mind. She would no more suspect her 
husband of gallant little familiarities than she would of 
crime ; perhaps, too, a deeper knowledge that light free- 
doms are utterly out of Miss Ormiston's sphere. But if 
another is to take time and strength, interest and en- 
deavor, nay, even accept sacrifices, — for surely in this 
question of wages he was not asked to begin with himself, 
— where is the limit? what will be the end? 

The next day another brand is thrown into the camp by 
the kindliest hand imaginable. Mrs. Donaldson's cousin 
writes to sound Philip concerning a position in a bank in 
a distant city, pretty, old, and rather provincial. The 
salary is not as high as that he is now receiving, but the 
responsibilities are much less. For a moment the prob- 
able ease tempts him. If St. George were here, he might 
be absolved from his trust. There are messages in the 
letter to his wife, and any word from Cousin Frank is 
most welcome. To keep the letter from Clara would be 
cowardly, and it might lead to an untruth at some future 
time ; but there is one sentence he wishes he could blot 
out before her eyes see it : — 

" Is n't Ormiston Mills rather shaky or run down or 
something? The foreman who is now at Price & Law- 
son's — Redding, I think his name is — gives a rather 
blue account of the concern. My dear Philip, I think it 
would be wisdom to quit a leaky ship before it goes quite 
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down. TUnk serioiidy of my offer. We should like \^ 
have you.*' 

Clara's eyes brighten oyer the page of family gossip, 
and as suddenly grow chill at the business mention. Then 
she says in a voice she tries to make joyous, — 

^^ Ton will take it, of course. Fhilip, it is a special 
providence." 

<^ But you did not use to flunk H agreed with you. 

It is a low-lying town with a sluggish river, and much 
given to a yearly freshet. The salary is less than mine.'* 

<^ But you must see that the duties will be lighter," she 
cries, impatiently. ^^ There will be no care, no perplexity^ 
no wearing demands upon you. O Philip, accept at 
once!" 

"I could not *at once,' "he answers, coldly. "The 
limit of my engagement has not expired, and it would be 
absolute treachery to St. Greorge to do it without hi» 
knowledge or consent. I owe him something for his gen- 
erosity in my misfortunes." 

"He needed you then. I should call it business, rathei 
than generosity. And Frank is right. Ormiston Mills is 
a sinking ship. Will you stay and be crushed in the ruin? 
How do you know that yon would escape scatheless, with 
Mr. Treverton's fate before you?" 

" Surely, Clara, you cannot mention us together," Philip 
Donaldson says, reproachfully. 

" Oh, you know I did not mean that I " she replies, with 
hurried regret. " But people who do not know would be 
likely to make comments. For my sake, for the sake of 
the children — " 

"And what for honor? It is Just at this pass, Clara, 
that if I went it would be certain ruin. No stranger could 
come in, as business is now, and do anything. Do you 
not see that I am bound by all the chains an honest man 
respects? And if I stay, all may yet go well," he says, 
with a hope he can hardly feel. 
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^^ Toa choose, then, between Hiss Onmston and me ! ^ 
And a dull red flushes her check. 

"Clara!" 

That is all. Philip Donaldson leaves the room, leares 
the house, and walks rapidly down the street. His wife 
stands speU-bound. She would give worlds to recall that 
last sentence ; and now she feels a measure of bitter in- 
dignation at the innocent cause of this woe. Oh ! does 
she not know that Philip Donaldson would have stood by 
B30LJ man as he is standing by this woman? 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

A BUT IN THE DARKNESS. 

So when Miss Onniston blames her fateful inheritance 
for the haggard look growing up in Philip Donaldson's 
face, he makes a protest; but torture could not draw 
from him an allusion to the deeper cause. There have 
been tears and tenderness, kisses sweet, but the cause 
remains, and, unknowingly, she has been put between ; 
but he thanks Grod, not by any move on her part. Deep 
and intense is his regret, but duty is paramount. He 
will stay here until St. Greorge returns or ruin comes. 
There is nothing that can be altered. If Miss Ormiston 
were more of a woman of fashion, caring for gain and 
the things of the world, she might take some overt step 
that would lead to a rupture ; but she is in such solemn 
earnest to save her inheritance for its own sake, as a duty 
to her dead father. 

"Do you think,'* he says, one morning, "that you 
could assist me in these experiments? I scarcely know 
where to find some one whom I could trust implicitiy, and 
yet who has sufficient skill to do my bidding. It will be 
disagreeable, perhaps — " And he wonders a little at his 
temerity as he glances at the stately woman. 

"Command me, if I can be of the least service," she 
answers, quietly. 

" Secrecy is very important until we are quite sure," he 
remarks, with a quiet smile. 

They spend day after day improving, cheapening, in- 
venting. It is so fascinating that they almost forget the 
impending shadows of adversity hastening on, — notes 
coming due, new stock to be purchased, on credit this 
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time, — gomething the house of Ormiston has not asked 
since Mr. Treyerton's day. There are partial successes ; 
there are two cheap grades they can be reasonably sure of, 
with which they may venture to undersell some parties 
who have been pushing them sorely. 

At last their grand experiment is nearing its result. 
Mr. Ormiston's methods have been improved upon, they 
ardently hope. To-morrow or the next day tiiey will 
know to a certainty. 

^^If we should fail in everything?" she questions, as 
she draws on her gloves in the office preparatory to her 
departure. 

" Wo cannot fail in quite everything," he answers, with 
a half-smile. 

She studies him gravely, and is struck by the change. 
He looks old and worn. 

" I wonder if I have a right to demand so much of 
you?'* she asks, with a troubled air. "It is quite as if 
you were a partner, without the right to share the pros- 
perity." 

"But you know I do not share the losses either" ; and a 
gleam of humor lights his eye. ^^ Come," he says, cheer- 
fully, " we will not despond when we may be so near to 
success." 

His tone fails to stir her languid pulses. She is un- 
usually depressed. In her secret heart she could almost 
envy the women with no weight of care on their minds. 
Where is Dolly to-night; dancing, laughing, making 
merry with all ^at comes in her way? And Mrs. Stan- 
nard— 

" No, that would be no better," she cries to herself, 
with a secret pain. 

The evening is gray and dull. Christmas sits and tliinks. 
She will be glad to see summer again ; oh, will she ever 
be glad to see any time? If ruin and destruction come, 
and she has to think out some new way of living, what 
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can she do? Teaching will not be her forte ; much as she 
loves to stady, none of the great gifts have been hers ; the 
small ones seem as mnch ont of her reach. She can be a 
derk or book-keeper ; she might even torn this old house 
into a kind of summer hotel, since the grounds are so wild 
and beautiful. That seems almost like an inspiration. 

It rains steadily all the morning, — a drenching, pouring 
rain, — and the skies are thick and dull as if all the sor- 
row in the world was massed together for a veil. She will 
not go down to the factory. Is the day a prophetic pre- 
sentiment of what has already come to pass? Is Philip 
Donaldson sitting in the ashes of a greleit disappointment? 

Her throat is a little sore and her head aches slightly. 
It is such an unusual thing for her to be even compara- 
tively ill, that she feels annoyed. When she can no longer 
endure herself and the books she loves so well, she finds 
her way to Mrs. Byrne's room and studies her placid face. 
What has given her this great peace? Is it living through 
and out of trials? Well, perhaps the best thing for her 
would be some great trial. She thought it terrible to be 
away at boarding schod with girls who sneered a little at 
her height, her plainness, her utter lack of accomplish- 
ments, her knowledge better fitted for a boy. And when 
she went to Meadowcrof t — she can smile now at the deso- 
lation of those days. Perhaps it all went to the shaping 
of her character, to the strength and experience and 
power. 

Toward evc^ning she feels better and sits down at the 
piano, playing sad, solemn tones unconsciously. The long 
pathetic strains seem in unison with the sombre tint of her 
life ; yet this day is not her whole life, and there has been 
gladness. What she lacks is that serene philosophy that 
can give poise and altitude to human nature. 

It is not bright on the succeeding day ; still it does not 
rain, although the clouds are lowering and angry ; but there 
is vigor and motion in them. The roads are beaten haxdt 
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but every little depression is a pool of turbulent water, 
blown this way and that, and the wind makes sudden 
lunges at Miss Ormiston as if to find some unprotected spot. 

Philip Donaldson comes out into the hall to meet her and 
takes her hand in a friendly clasp. 

*' I was afraid you were not coming," he says. " I have 
something to show you. Did you have a presentiment 
yesterday?" 

*' Of misfortunes? " she inquires, just under her breath. 

'' Of good fortune ! I had, at least, ten minds to drive 
out to Glen Ormiston and tell you. It was such a horrible 
day." 

The old cheery strain is back in his voice. 

^^ Then it was a success ! " Miss Ormiston draws a long, 
long breath, and every pulse quivers. 

" A success ! Look and see ; you will have to touch it 
to realize the exquisite quality. The fortune of Ormiston 
Mills is made again, and this time it will not be transient 
prosperity. Only two people know the secret of this 
lovely commodity." 

It lay on the desk before her. Paper thick and soft as 
velvet, but with the most e:squisite surface and richest 
cream tint. She was amazed at its exceeding beauty. 

^' It is worth all the trouble, all the discouragements, to 
have reached such perfection at last. I know of nothing 
finer in our imported papers, and, as we have proved, it 
can be produced at a very reasonable cost. We can pay 
back some of our rivals in their own coin." 

^^ Oh ! " she says, and the tears are glistening in her eyes, 
"you have saved Ormiston for the second time. How 
shall I thank you? There are no words, and deeds must 
take their place." 

" If I have saved it," he makes answer with a manful 

ring, " it was first with St. Greorge's money, and now with 

your patience and ingenuity as well as your father's ideas. 

I iMnk there can be little fear of the future for Ormistpn 

10 
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Mill8. How glad I am to have served you in this mattei 
no words of mine can express I Because it is yoor birth- 
right, I know what it must be to you/' 

Miss Ormiston is so deeply moved that, when she essays 
speech, there is a constriction of the throat and a great 
wave-like surging at her heart. If fate had given her 
such a brother — then she remembers that with a brother 
there would have been no right for her in the mills. She 
would like to depute it all to Philip Donaldson, Just reserv- 
ing the interest a sister might feel. A BubtUe and bitter 
sense of loneliness pervades her even in this triumphant 
hour. 

*^ We must go to work immediately," he says, cheerily. 
<< Samples must be manufactured and agents sent out. 
The spring trade is so late that we may capture the fag 
end of it ; but we shall be in good trim for autumn. We 
can compete with any foreign paper that I have seen, and 
we have still our unused experiments. I must see that 
all of them are rendered secure by patents ; but we will 
wisely hold the secret in our own hands." 

It was a busy day for them both. He watched Miss 
Ormiston in a little maze of wonder, as he had more than 
once during the past month. Where did she get this ready 
comprehension that most people imagine must come from 
exact and continuous training? To-day he would put her 
against Redding for skUl and intuition. Was it really 
hereditary ? Had genius no regard for sex ? With a little 
inward smile he imagined her married to Ward Allaire, with 
no opportunity to use these capacities. Wou^d she really 
be any more womanly ? What was the strict dividing line ? 
For if he mistook not, Christmas Ormiston could love roy- 
ally when her time came. She was neither ice nor marble ; 
but it must be the right touch to awaken the slumbering 
soul. 

The samples are soon in order and started on their 
joamBjf which is an important one to Ormiston. Don- 
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aldson has little fear, though he knows there is plenty of 
time for elation. To make the place a success for his 
friend's sake had been his first aim ; now, he bends every 
energy, every desire, to forward Miss Ormiston's prosper- 
ity. He could have taken poverty cheerfully had he been 
alone ; indeed, in that case, he would have tramped the 
world over, — made people buy of him. As it was, he 
undertook several journeys greatly to their advantage. 

"Have you seen the paper?" he asks eagerly, one 
morning, as she enters the office. "The great news is 
the stupendous failure, or swindle, if you give it the true 
name, of Price & Lawson. It is as I said : so many of 
these new houses have no capital, and branch out right 
and left. Their assets will not pay thirty per cent. I *m 
not sure but it would be more honest to borrow money to 
live on; for truly that is what these people have been 
doing. They have had three years of luxury, and their 
creditors pay for it." 

" That was the house who employed Bedding, was it 
not?" 

"Yes, I have my suspicion they made him an offer 
some time before we knew. Well, since he sowed to the 
wind, he can blame no one but himself for being caught in 
the whirlwind. At all events, we are not ready to take him 
back," says Donaldson, with a shrewd, humorous smile. 

When Ihe mail comes in, it brings a large order from an 
old customer. Before the week is out there are others. 
Ormiston Mills may put on its whole force. St. Greorge 
will find them in the high tide of prosperity. That they 
have not called upon him in this direful extremity, is the 
greatest of satisfactions to her. The next letter announces 
his return in the early summer. 

The spring has made slow progress ; but in May the 
whole world seems to burst out into a blaze of warmth 
and beauty. Apple blossoms, lilacs, rose acacia, and the 
finer honey locust, with its tassel pendants, render moun- 
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taiD-side and orchard aromatic. The spice and pungency 
of the growing evergreens, the dewy fragrance of the 
grass, the tender lights and soft shades, make the world 
alive with beauty. She feels it with an exultant, tremu- 
lous keeness, as though she knew it for the first time. 
Perhaps this is the grand secret of nature's unalloyed 
beauty, that it never can grow old. She drives about lanes 
and by-ways with Mrs. Byrne ; she gallops over the long 
undulating hills on Jasper's back, and her face is alight 
with the magnificence of untrammelled youth and health. 

One evening she finds a foreign letter in her mail, — a 
matter of infrequent occurrence. Dolly Allaire writes 
only when the spirit takes her, or when she has anything 
of importance to conmiunicate. This time her budget 
surprises Miss Ormiston beyond measure. 

There is a little of that desultory skirmishing the girl 
always allows herself, in which she mentions that Lucia 
has achieved the height of her ambition and is now ^' my 
lady," with a castle, a town house, and no end of country 
houses. Christmas has received this announcement in a 
newspaper duly marked. Then Dolly veers abruptly : — 

*' I am coming back with Helen, who has been over for 
the last three months. I am sick and tired and worn out 
with dissipation. My nerves are all one sharp edge, my 
temper fearful, my eyes sunken, and my face like a ghost's. 
I am coming to you for rest and comfort. The contrast 
of your phlegmatic nerves and cool voice, your serious 
face and grave airs, will prove a sedative and tranquillize 
me. I tlunk I am homesick. I have done London and 
Paris until I am tired to death of the very sound of their 
names. I can't tell you what has given me such a queer 
desire for Glen Ormiston. How many times I have longed 
for the cool tenderness of that dark, moss-grown ravine ! 
Are you quite sure no one has ever committed suicide 
there ? It would be such a lovely place to lie down in and 
sleep forever. 
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' ' Of course mamma remains. She fits so admirably into 
this kind of life that it seems as if she must have been bom 
for it. liUcia's greatness is reflected in her, — or does 
she enhance it? I think I mean the latter. She opposed 
my coming at first, but she saw the wisdom of it when 
Leighton St. George planned to spend the summer in the 
States, and come over for me in the autumn ; for know, 
oh, grave, respected friend, that we were engaged just 
before he started for India. Does that surprise you, or 
are you most astonished that I should keep a secret so 
long? I am amazed at my own reticent trustworthiness. 
As for particulars, they will be more entertaining told. 
Don't you know that I used to say I should marry him? 
But I have a curious presentment — Bah ! he will be true, 
and headaches never kill. Still I shall not trust him to 
the channs and seductions of your superior wisdom, 
since mamma is so delighted to have him for a son. 
She loves him with a much deeper love than that she gives 
to Ward, who, after all, is merely a man of fashion with 
a rich and gay wife. They have taken Meadowcrof t for a 
summer house ; mamma proposed that I should spend a 
month or two there ; but I want a long breath of Glen 
Ormiston and a little quiet. Brewer goes to some Ger- 
man baths and essays the r61e of an invalid. Helen hates 
the baths and is in a curiously restless mood. Every 
month I wonder more and more what possessed her to 
marry Stannard. Here you know men have estates and 
build model cottages and go in for Parliament and all that ; 
but to do utterly nothing beyond considering the style of 
one's necktie and the shade of one's gloves must be the 
very fatigue of leisure, and to nurse up an illness a sensa- 
tion of thrilling interest. Addio. Tou will hear again 
when I reach New York." 

Miss Ormiston sits like one dazed. A great gulf yawns 
before another ; and though she has never taken any spe- 
cial interest in that other^ something within her shrinks at 
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the eacrifice. Dolly will not be an unwelcome visitor; 
indeed, in one way she will be pleased toretom hospitality 
for past kindness ; but she wishes from her inmost soul 
tliat these two had been married, if their lots must be cast 
together, before she had seen them again. A curious pre- 
sentiment hovers like some shadowy ghost about her, and 
she cannot rid herself of it. 

^^ It is the fault of living so much alone, and the long 
strain," she says to herself. *^ Men can go about the 
world and shake oif these things ; but women are affected 
by any hint or suggestion of change, and if Dolly is 
coming I must make some arrangements." 

Christmas had changed her apartment to the large 
front room, because it opened directly into that of Mrs. 
Pyme, which they used a great deal for a morning sitting- 
room when Miss Ormiston did not happen to go down to 
the factory. She had an easel here, and was fond of 
painting in water-colors little bits for gifts to those whose 
tired eyes longed for beauty, but whose incomes were too 
small to indulge in anything beyond material wants. 
From Mrs. Byrne she had caught the delicacy of such 
giving, that not only conferred a lasting pleasure, but 
blessed the donor as well, since a little of soul work went 
in it. 

^^We are going to havq a guest," she announces. 
^^ Miss Allaire is to come, and I fancy will spend much of 
the summer. I want to give her a bright, cheerful room, 
and the one next to mine will do, I think. It has an east 
and a south window and a lovely prospect. It will be 
nice to furnish it anew. I meant to do something of the 
kind last year, but business was so precarious." 

"I am very glad," replies Mrs. Byrne. *' You ought 
to have a bright summer and a house fuU of young people. 
Dolly will keep you in a stir of excitement. " And she 
smiles with the benignity of middle age not yet grown old. 

There was no door between this and Miss Ormiston's 
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Toom, but a short hallway ran across with another sonth- 
erly window ; from here a kind of wing had been added 
with more sleeping-rooms. It was near, yet Christmas 
could be safe from introsion, if she so desired ; and she 
did want to keep away from the sound of ceaseless chatter 
when she willed. 

It was indeed quite a pleasure to select bright, soft, 
modem, furnishings, and to see everything settled ; none 
too soon, indeed, for the finishing touches had hardly been 
given when the telegram came. 

At the factory, that very morning, a letter from the 
Pacific Coast reaches Donaldson, and announces St. 
George's return. 

" Here is news for you ! " he exclaims, " and we shall 
both have to give in our accounting. Let us bless provi- 
dence that it is a fair one ; meet for the strictest eye. I 
had several minds last winter to summon St. Greorge 
home ; and if you had been any other, if you had grown 
nervous and discouraged, I must have sent at once. But 
I feel now that you could even manage the whole thing 
yourself and not abate one jot of pure womanliness." 

Christmas Ormiston feels the admiration in his manner, 
though his eyes are filled with grave lights. 

'^ I wonder," she half inquires, in that baffled tone one 
uses in following an illusion, ^^what the standard of 
womanliness can be; or if it is one of the changeful 
myths? Whatever is right and necessary, and can be 
done in all honor, integrity, and purity, with no loss of 
refinement, cannot make one less a woman ; yet I under- 
stand very well that under some circumstances it would 
neither have been pleasant nor the part of wisdom to have 
spent my time here without a companion of my own sex. 
But you have been all that is manly. No brother could 
have held me in finer esteem." 

<^ Thank you." And Philip Donaldson bows with ten- 
der, respectful gravity. They two could be the perfection 
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of friends ; but such a friendship might indeed have in it 
a temptation for him, because the great sympathetic union 
of his soul had come to show a strained and threadbare 
place. But his brotherly interest was hers. 

'*You know," she goes on, "that my destiny was 
mapped out for me. If there had been others to take 
the place I have tried to fill, I might have dropped into 
some quiet niche and occupied myself with china painting 
and Kensington work, since all women do not marry. 
Would the world have been any better if I had stood 
aside?" 

<^ But you wiU many," he says, in a strange tone, as of 
one talking in his sleep. " And, Miss Ormiston, it will 
be a true marriage of spirit and soul ; for you are not one 
of those who, haying an abundance of strength, scorn 
added strength and desire to protect. A weak man 
would be your abhorrence." 

She makes a kind of royal gesture with her hand, that 
accords with the expression of her face ; then she smiles as 
if, after all, it was a rather wearying subject. 

" The true balance of strength and honor and manli- 
ness has not yet come under my notice. I am afraid it 
^rill stand aside, shocked at the idea of a business woman, 
and not caring to know even if there is any other capa- 
bility," she says, in a calm tone of indifference, as she 
ioms to other matters. 

After she has gone, and the important part of the day's 
work ended, Philip Donaldson takes out his friend's letter 
again and peruses it. There is in it something that stirs 
him to sadness, and yet gives him a thrill of hope akin to 
exultation. At last he discerns a certain worid-weariness, 
a longing for something permanent in his life, a more 
restful enjoyment than these brilliant kaleidoscopic pic- 
tures of travel. Can it be that he has at last reached a 
man's desire for a soul to answer the needs of his? Does 
be really feel solitary among his fellow-men? 
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^^I shall keep him here the whole long Bummer, and he 
shall see her as she is in her beautifiil 'unconsciousness, 
the light frost that can be melted, the reserve that veils 
her indrawn nature and waits only for the fingers of love 
to put aside. He shall learn to love her, and they two 
will make a perfect marriage," thinks the friend. 

Ah! is not that the wild dream of every lover, and 
who realizes it? 
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. Chbistkas Obmiston sits in her pony phaeton on the 
shady side of Carnley station, waiting for the upward- 
bound train which is to bring her friend. The woman 
has changed greatly from the girl, and though the girl 
seemed immature for her years, the woman is not old 
for hers. In truth, hers is a face that will long keep 
the youth of womanhood, in distinction from the youth 
of girlhood. The complexion is bright and fresh, soft 
rather than brilliant, with just a dawn of color in the 
cheeks, warm as is the day. But her proud, lovely lips 
have the bloom of the richest red in them. Perhaps 
her mouth is the most beautiful part of her face ; but 
it is saved from weakness, coquetry, or any other danger 
by its calm reticence. The face is harmonized more by 
expression than the especial charm of any feature ; it is 
high, noble, and serene, not easily moved, yet only a 
superficial observer would pronounce it cold ; for it con- 
tains so much of human interest, without the self -con- 
sciousness that might make it haughty on the one hand or 
too eager on the other. There is dignity arid elegance in 
her pose, and a fine graciousness seems to enfold her as a 
garment. 

The train comes shrieking in, and after a moment the 
gates are opened. Miss Ormiston springs down lightly 
and walks along the platform, peering delicately into the 
faces, when a flash startles her and Dolly has both her 
hands in hers. 

*'How good of you, you dear, dear creature I Helen 
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was determined to make me bring a maid — as if I 
could be bothered ! I am bo glad to get to you, bo glad I" 

Dolly Allaire is that indescribable quality that we call 
s^le for want of a better name. The silvery plumes nod- 
ding above her head, the bronze fringe waving just below 
her hat brim, the glance, the peculiar expression of the 
small mouth, the pearl-gray silken dress with its garniture 
of black lace, the step, the airy poise of the whole figure, — 
society is expressed everywhere. Even her voice has it, 
though the exhausted breath at the end of her sentence is 
like a sob. 

She just takes Dolly's hand and leads her to the waiting 
vehicle. Neither are the kind to fall into transports in 
public, and they were never much given to kissing. She 
hands Dolly in and seats herself ; but her little welcome of 
greeting is as much as the more wordy one from another. 
Somehow she experiences an infinite pity for her ; why, 
she cannot explain to herself, nor why Dolly is to be 
pitied, either. 

<' I was so tired of the hotel. Helen's house is rented, 
you know. Mrs. Verplank very kindly invited us there. 
Helen is going, but I never did like Miss Stannard, and 
she is more consequential than ever. Do I look shocking? 
Take one good view and pronounce upon my fate. You 
are fresh as some just unfolded lily ; but then you haven't 
wasted your beauty sleep in dancing and dissipation." 

Christmas glances up with a kindly smile. There are 
dark shadows under Dolly's eyes and fine wrinkles already 
in the corners. She has a pallid look, and her breath 
comes with nervous irregularity that makes a flutter about 
her mouth. 

'*But you have hardly recovered from your sea voy- 
age," she says, considerately. 

*'I wasn't much sick, but I am always tired now, 
tired,'' she repeats in a lingering tone that has a pitiful 
pathoB in it. ^^ And I couldn't get those great quaint 
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eerie-looMiig rooms at Ormiston oat of my mind, I wanted 
to have all things new, to begin a new life — yes, that is 
it," hurriedly. '* What a royal June day, and oh, the 
delicious fragrance of grass and woody smells and new- 
mown hay I You see I have not lost all my romance." 

They liave turned out of the town. It is a longer dnye, 
but the late afternoon sun is in a glory of tenderness 
rather than heat, and the wind blows up in long soft 
sweeps, making golden waves in some distant grain-field. 
The sky is a soft grayish blue, even down to the horizon, 
where it will presently be full of long arrowy rays on the 
yellowish red background. They meet others driving 
leisurely along, — family parties with graceful women and 
prettily dressed children, fair young couples with heads 
inclined toward each other, trotting horses and light 
wagons with owners who are past the first flush of youth. 

Dolly straightens herself and gives her silver-gray hat a 
little shake. 

'^ Why, I had no idea Ormiston was so gay," she cries, 
with a new interest. ^^ I was going to bury myself for 
a fortnight ; not in a sun sand bath, but a cosy bed in a 
darkened room to get back some of my lost youth before 
my lover came, and then meander round in solitudes in 
the most devoted style. We have never done any court- 
ing, you know — " 

(( Everything has changed very much," Christmas says, 
with a faint acceleration of voice that in another person 
would be hurry. " There has been a hotel built on the 
ledge of mountain, and it hangs out oddly amid the greens 
and browns. Then there are cottages lower down." 

^'Tou don't mean a summer resort?" asks Dolly in 
surprise. 

'^ A rather select one and not very large ; of course it 
cannot be very gay ; but they did have one hop just before 
the season closed last summer. We will drive down there 
someday — " 
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" Drive down now," interrupts Dolly, with a touch of 
command in her tone. 

*' But you are so fatigued — " 

*' Well, I can get rested. Otherwise you know I shall 
be perplexing myself about it and imagining how it looks. 
I like to have a thing settled once for all." 

''As you please," returns Miss Ormiston, and the ponies 
obey her slight inclination at the next turn. There is a 
series of slopes, rough, craggy hills in some parts, then 
long delicious stretches of moss-like turf, green as emerald. 
Here and there villas and cottages have started up with 
vistas of shrubberry ; lovely nature improved upon by well- 
trained art and an abundance of money. On one of the 
central levels stands the hotel, a pennon waving from the 
flag-staff. Directly at its back is the highest and most 
abrupt point, crowned with oaks, hickories, and cedars, 
with here and there an old branching pine. There Is a 
winding drive that glints in and out among the trees, and 
there are several series of steps with intervals between for 
the more adventurous. 

'' It is like a bit of — what shall I say? — not Switzer- 
land, for there is too much modem loveliness ; but it is 
perfect in its way, just American. What a pity it was 
not up that way to take in the wilderness of our Glen, and 
you would be in the midst." 

" Where I should not care to be," returns Miss Ormis- 
ton, with a rather haughty intonation. *' I am quite near 
enough. They even invade my Glen sometimes." 

'' I am dying to see it all in this glorious weather and 
gorgeous sunshine. You must take me out every day," 
with eager impatience that makes her seem a child. In- 
deed, even with the fading and weariness she does not 
look old. 

"I thought you were going to rest and recruit." 

''And I thought there was not much of anything to 
interest any one outside of you and sleep," says Dolly in 
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a peirerse tone. <^ When you tired of me, I shoald take 
the bed, — you know you always did tire of me. I wonder 
that I had the face to inflict myself upon you, but I was 
frank"; and she gives a mocking laugh. ^'And now I 
think I was wise. Ormiston is ten times more beautiful 
than I remembered it, and St. Greorge always was rather 
moon*struck about it. It was dangerous enough for him 
to wander round painting pictures ; but then he was alone, 
or with Mrs. Donaldson, and he was so exceedingly 
proper." 

Christmas has been gradually straightening herself by 
expression, if one may use the term. She sat with a 
stately grace before ; but now she would be chilling in her 
dignity to any other save Dolly Allaire, whose laugh rip- 
ples out and breaks into silvery echoes. 

** Tell me," she demands vehemently, — " tellme whether 
you have any objection to Leighton St. George marrying 
me?" 

^^ If you two are satisfied, that is sufficient." 

" No, it is not sufficient," Dolly persists. " Of course 
you think it queer ; you believe he might have done better, 
exercised more wisdom, chosen a woman whose serene 
grace would have added to his dignity, whose knowledge 
and tastes would have made her companionable in the 
ordinary use of the term. But why am I not to be 
considered?" 

*^I have not thought especially about it at all," says 
Miss Ormiston. 

There is something in her face that proclaims the sub- 
ject distasteful. How can it affect her, Dolly thinks, 
unless — unless she has dreamed or thought or hoped in 
the matter. That he has not dreamed of her has been 
quite evident to Miss Allaire for the last three years, and 
she has considered him rather insensible to women's blan- 
dishments, unless the particular woman was very shrewd 
and a well-practised hand. A little bit of anyttiing like 
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jealousy or piqne or intrigue fires tlie girl in an instant. 
Can Christmas Ormiston be moved out of her impassible 
serenity? 

*< Chris," she cries suddenly, with a change in face and 
tone that goes to the other's heart, '' don't be cross with 
me when I have come to you for rest and comfort." 

*' My dear Dolly," and she smiles with a sense of the 
ridiculous, '* so long as you two are happy, all the rest of 
the world ought to be content, and I have no doubt they 
wiU be." 

A carriage passes with two gentlemen, both of whom 
bow to Miss Ormiston. They are distinguished looking, 
and Dolly forgets her lover and her half-dispute with her 
friend. There is a faint waver of color in the cheek, so 
infrequent, indeed, that the curiosity of the younger is 
aroused. Glen Ormiston is not quite a desert wild, it 
seems, and there may possibly be society. People may 
be coming and going; and there is a great gasp as if 
she had seen a vision. There has been a flushed eager- 
ness and interest in Dolly's face, and now it suddenly dis- 
appears and she is tenfold more pallid than when she 
stepped out of the train at the station. 

*'You are tired to death," says the fine, sympathetic 
voice of Miss Ormiston, and the ponies spin along for the 
next five minutes, when Glen Ormiston is reached. Even 
that has undergone a great improvement. The trees have 
been thinned out, the turf is like velvet, there are some 
bright foliage beds cut in it, some masses of bloom, a few 
tall rose-trees in blossom, and the air is sweet with honey- 
suckle clambering over a latticed summer-house. 

^^ Tes, I am tired," Dolly makes answer ; and she allows 
herself to be lifted out and. placed on the wide step while 
Miss Ormiston pats the neck of the pony nearest, and then, 
taking Dolly's arm, leads her up on the porch and into the 
hall. Everything has been a little modemiced, but the 
harmony lingers like a cadence of music. There is noth- 
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ing hard or cold, no sort of brief business air yisible, 
such as Dolly expected to find. 

The express has been quicker than they, and the two 
trunks stand in the upper hall. 

'^ Oh, what a lovely room ! " she cries as she throws 
herself down on the lounge. ^^ What alterations you have 
made everywhere I Christmas, you are to be envied. And 
yet, when it is all done, and more money made than you 
possibly care to use, and you are alone and growing old, 
what then^ Christmas ? In that day I shall not envy you, 
and I must keep the picture steadily before my eyes to 
enable me to practise the Christian virtues now.'' 

"Which trunk will you have unpacked?" inquires 
Christmas, as a young girl lingers in the hall near the door. 

" This one," stretching out her slender Md-covered foot. 
*' ^ Am I to have a maid too ? Tou have grown aristocratic. 
Miss Ormiston. Here, my keys are in the satchel." 

Christmas takes them out and hands them to the youth- 
ful Fanny, who has been received here homeless and friend- 
less, and who adores her mistress as if she were some saint 
set in a niche. But before she is half through she is quite 
enchanted with Miss Allaire's voice and smiles. She 
deftly fills drawers and closets, she helps the guest out 
of her travelling gear into a wrapper of some soft white 
woollen stuff that is almost as sheer as lawn and has no 
end of lace and pale pink satin ribbons. 

"If you don't mind, Christmas," says Dolly, "I will 
have some tea up here, and put my good resolves into prac- 
tice immediately. I must do so much improving in a 
fortnight, and try to get a little more fiesh on my bones. 
You need not give a ball for me just yet" ; and she laughs 
lightly. 

It seems to Christmas, as she lies there on the white 
pillow, that she looks mortaUy pale and thin. Can she be 
really ill? And with a tempting life spread out before her 
^-18 it really tempting? She cannot imagine Dolly being 
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serionsly in love with any one ; but it is evident she does 
desire to marry St. George. She may be tired of all her 
flirting and dissipation, and long for some settled refuge 
in case permanent ill-health overtakes her. But he, — 
what can his dreams be ? Truly she can no more imagine 
Leighton St. George in love with Dolly, either. What is 
there in the frivolous, inconsequent girl that a man could 
hope to worship ? Or is it the laughing, teasing, melting 
eyes, the sweet baby mouth, always in a quiver, the en- 
treating voice? Christmas has heard it entreat. 

She sits by Dolly in the evening, but the young girl 
dozes off and cares little for talking. It seems so strange 
to have her here, to be in some degree responsible for her ; 
but then the real care will end in a fortnight. Dolly will 
go out of her life again ; but the words she so carelessly 
uttered linger in her mind. When she is alone and grow- 
ing old, — but it will be years and years first, and why 
should she fret now ? Has there been any lack of interest 
since she came to Glen Ormiston? 

Dolly is very weak and languid the next day, does not 
care to drive, writes a letter or two, and only gets as far 
as Mrs. Byrne's room. Miss Ormiston would fain have a 
physician ; but Dolly vetoes that instantly, and is confident 
that she will soon get rested. There are books for her to 
read, or Mrs. Byrne will read to her when she chooses. 
Christmas is away longer than usual ; there are some im- 
portant matters on hand, and in the afternoon there are 
some society plans to discuss. She is very glad to be 
kept busy, for a curious distrust of the future haunts her. 

After a week of lying on sofa and bed, Dolly comes 
down-stairs rejuvenated. Her voice has the old, gay ring ; 
the thin lines in her face have filled out ; the mouth is like 
a half -crumpled rosebud, and suggests sweetness ; the 
complexion has lost that distressful pallor. After all, 
was it anything but fatigue and the result of a gay 
winter? 
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She develops another odd fancy. In the morning she 
goes down to the factory with Christmas, and then begs 
to be allowed to roam around by herself and discover the 
many changes in Camley. The ponies are gentle as well 
as spirited, and in once driving Dolly acquires the secret 
of managing them. 

It is an extremely cnrions week for Miss Ormiston. 
She realizes that to her or to Dolly there has come a great 
and vital change. They are so very, very far apart. 
Dolly takes the outside appearance of tilings, she fancies ; 
she skims butterfly-like, as of old ; she is fond, warm, 
passionate, tender, and careless in a breath. The thing 
she pleads for one moment she casts away the next ; the 
truths she can descant upon so charmingly she never 
dreams of putting into practice. What can such a man 
as Leighton St. George do with her except to dress her in 
all manner of pretty, graceful raiment, and let her go 
dancing down the tide? She is strangely moved to pity 
him for the mistake he has made. The thing that would 
harden most women touches her with profound solicitude. 

So the days fly onward ; and one afternoon Donaldson 
holds a postal in his hand, while a happy glow lights up 
his face. 

** St. George will be here to-morrow at ten," he an- 
nounces, with a ring of Joy in his voice. **I feel as if 
he had been away ages. Do rejoice with me, Miss Or- 
miston.*' 

*' I certainly win** ; and she smiles frankly. *' I shall 
be glad for you to have your friend, and oh I most glad 
that there is no trouble of any kind to greet him." 

<' Affairs are going on magnificently. Our enemies, or 
rivals, to be more truthful, — for I do not suppose they 
stood ready to murder us in cold blood, only in self-de- 
fence, — have been scattered by failures. We can make 
up for lost time ; there is plenty to do, and pec^le enough 
waiting to do it. I took on five men yesterday." 
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8h6 oongratolates hixn cordially. ^' Did that Mr. Yin- 
cent call^again?" 

** He is to come to-morrow." 

There is a curious little deliberation in her tone. 

^' You had better engage him," she says. ^' The rest of 
t^e summer I shall be much engrossed with visitors and 
social duties, and some one must do my work." 

^' I shall hate to have you away, only the confinement 
would be irksome when there really was no need." 

^' While I have other matters on my hands," she says, 
quietly. ^^ I dare say when the summer is ended and I 
am alone, I shall be glad to come back." 

She takes a few steps onward, then turns, and remarks 
in the same tone, — 

*' I shall not be in to-mcnrow. You and Mr. St. Greorge 
will want a good, long confidence, but you must take your 
share of the work and the perplexity and the praise ; if 
you do not, I shall have to go over it and correct wrong 
statements." 

** Never fear," he answers gayly. 

Christmas drives up to the house. Dolly is in white, 
and in the hammock, with a scarlet opera shawl thrown 
over the cushion, that makes a vivid background for her. 
Her bronze-brown hair seems in a glint of sunshine, and 
her cheeks are blooming with delicious roses. Can it be 
possible that two weeks ago she was such a pale, forlorn 
little ghost? Is it love? Is she so glad to have her 
lover come to her? 

^' Here is your letter," Miss Ormiston says, holding the 
missive out to her. 

She takes it, tears the envelope this way and that, and 
pulls out the note. 

'^ Wait a moment," she cries as Christmas is passing 
on. " Are you not curious to hear? You might pretend 
to take an interest in my affairs," she insists, petulantly. 

^' I do it without any pretence, you must know." 
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^^Noy yoa do noe, Chris," she returns, aggrieved. 
"You have evinced no more interest in my lover than 
— than in the veriest stranger. Or maybe," she goes on 
with her cnrions facility of saying things that would be 
spiteful in any one else, ^^it is because you are not 
pleased. I dare say you don't think me high enough or 
wise enough, or as good and noble as you imagine his wife 
should be." 

Christmas sits down on the veranda chair near the 
hammock, and leisurely takes off her gloves. Her face is 
sei^ne, but there is an annoyance at her heart. As well 
have it out now and end the foolish nonsense. 

" I have never particularly considered what Mr. St. 
Greorge's wife should be or should not be," she b^ins 
calmly. ^' I think I am more surprised at your choice 
than with his. He seems to me so much older and 
graver, studiously and artistically inclined; he doesn't 
dance or care for gayeties or the trivial pleasures of 
society. What will you do when married, Dolly ? " 

"Do?" she echoes. "Why, I shall have a pretty 
house and keep it filled with visitors, scholarly people for 
him, butterflies for myself. He will let me do quite as I 
like ; that is one reason why I chose him. And as for 
his being older ; that does n't matter. I am tired of very 
young men." And she makes an impatient gesture. 

" Well," says Christmas, with an attempt at gayety, 
" do not in the future think that I am going to rise like 
some evil spirit and forbid the banns. I give my full and 
free consent on the spot. Since you have chosen each 
other, I hope you will be happy — " 

She pauses and looks out over the lawn in the retro- 
spective way of one whose thoughts are elsewhere. It 
seems as if her soul suddenly asks the question, the great 
and grave question of what happiness would be for her ; 
and a vague impression she cannot on the instant dismiss 
allies it with love. Having all things else, can she, can 
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any one, reach the highest, supremest state of satisfaction 
without it? How is it that she knows one cannot ! 

" Of course I shall be happy," Dolly says sharply. "I 
am not one of your moon-struck people who are always 
wearying one about love. I, too, think ' there 's beggary 
in love that can be reckoned.' Well, he is coming to- 
morrow, and you will be able to see, to decide that you 
are right," she says mockingly. 

'^ I have made no decision. I shall wait until I see you 
both." 

*' At aU events," says Dolly, " I shall not worry his life 
out by insisting that he shall continually drag me up to 
his heights. Men do not really want such wives. Mamma 
moans over the fact that he was not in time to marry 
Helen ; but would a cold queen of society please him any 
better? He may shut himself in his studio, whole morn- 
ings at a time, and do you know he t^ esteemed very 
highly? If he should lose his fortune I dare say he could 
earn our bread by painting pictures, perhaps some cream 
and chocolate for me." And she laughs. 

'^ If you are satisfied that I have no deep designs 
against you, will you allow me to retire to my room ? " 
asks Christmas with mock humility. 

Dolly nods indifferently, and watches her as she goes 
through the hall and up the stairs. She is like Helen, 
and yet there is a curious difference, something that quite 
eludes her. He had all these years to find out whether he 
cared for Christmas Ormiston or not ; but Dolly has a 
vague suspicion that the Miss Ormiston of to-day is unlike 
the plain, self-contained girl who came to Meadowcroft, 
and who was curt and distant to every one. And she is 
not in love with him now, Polly sagely concludes, yet an 
uneasy impression pervades her. If this is jealousy, sJie 
must be quite in love with Leighton St. George, and a 
feeling of elation possesses her. 

^^ What an absurd child I " Christmas muses to herself 
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again and again. ^^Bnt I wish she had not said that 
about not trasting me. I cannot get it ont of my mind. 
Sorely, if I had not cared before, I could not care now, 
when honor forbids it; and he had no interest in me, 
except to do his duty. We have never reached any such 
point of friendship as Mr. Donaldson inspires, and even 
that is a long, long way from love." 
Is there any such thing to oome in her lifel 
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CHAPTER xrr. 

SHABOWT COMPENSATIOKS. 

**Wht are yon not going ont this morning? •• Dolly 
asks, pettishly. Somehow she does not seem as bright 
and bewitching as yesterday. There are some tense lines 
in her face, and she has a strange pallor in spite of her 
pink cheeks. Indeed, it seems to Christmas as if they 
may be painted. 

There might be half a dozen excuses: there is one 
tmth. 

'^Mr. St. Greorge was to meet Mr. Donaldson at ten. 
There is a good deal of business to go through with.'' 

" At ten ! And you knew that yesterday when I said 
he would reach Ormiston at four.'' 

<^ As he will, of course. But he is as prompt in business 
matters as if he had been trained to it." 

"Is he to be your trustee forever? Suppose we went 
abroad to live?" 

" I dare say Mr. Donaldson would take the trusteeship. 
Indeed, I am not sure but it would be better." 

It amuses Dolly to play at jealousy in this case. She 
can fancy that she cares very deeply for Leighton St. 
George. Perhaps she does entertain a keener regard 
from the fact that he has not been present for more than 
a year to make any demands upon her. She has been 
in one sense quite relieved from the responsibility of flir- 
tation. When it came too near, she could shelter herself 
under the shadow of her engagement. Yet, as she sits 
there a peculiar sense of awe comes over her. Will her 
destiny soon be decided, for a brief while at least? Any 
other would call it decided now. 
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Tbey read and make % pretence of sewii^, and liiere 
are two calla, one in honor of Miaa Allaiie, the other 
meant simply for the leaving of a message ; bnt now that 
Miss Ormiston is at home, the guest accepts a chair oa 
the shady porch and discossesa fdte for the children at the 
Orphans' Home, a long delightful day in the woods, and 
Christmas promises to meet the committee this very after- 
noon. There is Inncheon; Dolly has a passion for late 
dinners, and sooner or later most things conform to Miss 
Dolly Allaire's views, and then she shuts herself up in her 
room for a two hours' silence. Christmas has a few cour 
sultations with Mrs. Byrne, writes two or three letters, 
and then steps in the pony phaeton for the first time to- 
day. 

When she returns Ihe lawn is nearly all in the shade. 
Dolly Allaire has a gay rug out on the grass and is half sit- 
ting, half leaning against the great column at the bottom 
of the steps. She is in some soft-flecked material of yel- 
lowish tint with bits of deepest red, and a yellow rib- 
bon tied about her small waist. The elbow sleeves with 
their lace garniture display the white arm that is not as 
plump as it was a few years ago, and the slender fingers 
are almost transparent. The ear, too, is like a shell, but 
waxen white. If it were not for lips and cheeks, Dolly 
certainly would have a most delicate invalid appearance. 
Now she does not look a day over eighteen as she glances 
up with a sweet, half -serious air to the man sitting in the 
camp chair close beside her. 

Christmas sees it like the flash of a picture, then the 
sound of wheels betrays her and he rises, turns, takes a 
step out to the broad drive just as the ponies stop. He 
comes to her and holds out his hands, assists her out, 
almost before he speaks. Has there been some subtile 
change in St. G^rge, or has she never apprehended the 
real man before in all these years? It seems a sudden 
knowledge to her, like the tearing away of a veil. Can 
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his regard for Dolly have worked this change? Then, 
indeed, Dolly's Jove is a thing not to be despised. 

St. George is many shades browner than ever before, 
and to the aristocratic, fastidious air that Christmas has 
hitherto confused with superciliousness, is added a power 
at once pervasive and penetrating. Is it because he is 
out of her reach and she cannot be suspected of any 
designs upon him, that she glances up frankly, joyously ; 
that there is a warmth in the clasp of her hand, a welcome 
in the inclination of her head, and a pleasure speaking 
out of her eyes ? Surely he has never discerned the proud, 
pure, gracious woman in her until to-day; has he ever 
looked? 

There are certain stages of consciousness that spring 
into existence with a blinding flash, and this is one. If he 
were quite free it might be the old, much-abused theory of 
love at first sight, as perhaps this is the first true sight they 
had of each other. She is no longer vexed with uncom- 
fortable misgivings that she is under heavy obligations to 
him ; he no longer views her as a duty connected in his 
mind with past negligence, and the desire to save his 
father's name from the slightest breath of censure. 

It is a moment or two, but both have lived hours, settled 
all the past, recognized the limitations of the future, and 
accepted the present. 

^^ I am so glad to welcome you to Glen Ormiston " ; and 
her voice has a fine exaltation. With her hand still 
clasped in his they go toward Dolly as he replies, — 

" Either you have improved it, or I have allowed it to 
dwarf a little in my thoughts. How magnificently the 
trees have grown, and the lawn is a picture. I was just 
saying to Miss Allaire — " 

" I won't be Miss Allaire to you or Christmas," inter- 
rupts the graceful, half-reclining girl in a petulant tone, 
as she pulls a cluster of scarlet geraniums to pieces, in her 
slim, white fingers. '^ I have never even been called Dora, 
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except when maniTna lost her temper, and I am going to be 
Dolly to the end of the chapter. I would n't bo much mind 
if I had been christened Theodora," she adds wistfully. 

'^ Theodora would have been no name for you," returns 
St. George in a quick tone, and glancing up he knows 
Miss Ormiston understands why. The contrast between 
the two is great ; he cannot help but see it. All things are 
so suddenly, mysteriously changed. 

' ' I don't know why," with a childish pout of the bewitch- 
ing mouth. ^' Names dorCt mean anything, and are no 
sort of index. Now what could one make out of Christ- 
mas ? " And she raises her head in triumph. 

"If Theodora is a gift of God, Christmas might be a 
gift of joy or rejoicing," he answers with a certain reck- 
less haste. 

" And yet I was not," says Miss Ormiston quietly. 
" It was simply my mother's dying fancy because I was 
bom on that day. Names are seldom significant, as Dolly 
remarks." 

*'But we were talking of Ormiston. I see the avenue 
has been widened and improved, and your neighbors are 
coming up to greet you. Cliff House is in full operation, 
Donaldson says. There, Dolly, is not that the right 
nomenclature? It is a house on a cliff. For many 
reasons it is an excellent thing, but I am glad fashion 
went south of you rather than north." 

"And I should have liked it just the other way," an- 
nounces Dolly in a perverse tone. " I told Christmas so." 

" The hills above the Glen would not be so fine for 
building sites," remarks Christmas. " I do not think a 
better location for a hotel could have been found, and the 
long slope of lawn is really lovely." 

"Mrs. Stannard was asking me about it. She is still 
in the city." 

" I mean to write to her and beg her to come I " Dolly 
exclaims with interest. 
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**We might inyite her here,^' suggests Miss Ormiston. 

" One of us is enough,'* returns Dolly. ** I'm not fond 
of rivals. And Mr. Stannard comes home presently." 

^^ He is in poor health," half inquires and half asserts 
St. Greorge. 

Dolly makes crescents of her eyebrows and droops the 
comers of her mouth by a peculiar little knack she has of 
shutting it in an expression of disbelief. 

Miss Ormiston begs to be excused for a few moments, 
sweeps royally up the steps, yanishing into the hall. 

<^Do you think her handsome noto?" she inquires 
hurriedly. 

^' She reminds me of Helen — " And he wonders what 
subtile change has passed over her during these years. 

^^ She is not as regally beautiful as Helen, and she has 
not that air of courts, Ihe sumptuous splendor, as one of 
her admirers termed it." And Dolly laughs with a faint 
touch of disagreeableness. 

^^ I thought Helen not looking so well, wearied, ennuied. 
After all, one must tire of admiration." 

^^ Women have insatiable appetites," announces Dolly, 
cynically. ** And I think Brower worries her. Whatever 
induced her to marry him in the first instance I cannot 
comprehend, only she was such a stickler for family 
pedigree and all that, and she wanted to be an exclusive 
sort of queen ; but it is just possible that queens may have 
tiresome lives when the glamour gets worn off. There is 
nothing but pleasure, really." 

''May not that pall?" He is standing by the mas- 
sive column that upholds the wide porch roof, and looking 
down at her with the kind of contemptuous amusement 
one might give a kitten. 

' ''When you get old. Has anyone — any woman — a 
right to grow old and perhaps ugly ? " 

" All do not," he answers. " Think of your mother." 

** Mamma is a grand dame, she might be a duchess, 
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she 's ever bo much handsomer than many of them over 
there " ; and Dolly nods out ocean-wise. *' But we were 
talking of Christmas. Really, Leighton/' in an injured 
tone, " you might answer me one question." 

(< Whether Miss Ormiston is handsome?" He has no 
desire to feign forgetfulness. "Yes," he says clearly; 
" and at thirty she will be handsomer still." 

Dolly sits up, quite amazed. She has not been used to 
have men telling her other women were handsome. Of 
course she admits the fact as to Helen ; but then Helen is 
above the other men as well. 

"She is too — too indifferent. Her soul is in other 
matters. And she has n't a bit of discrimination. Tou 
should see the people she asks here, though some are 
endurable. But she is hand and glove with every beggar 
in Camley and every washerwoman and factory girl." 

"Her hands must be pretty full." 

" Well, they are large hands." And Dolly smiles com- 
placently at her own, perfect and helpless for any of the 
great straits of real life. 

" She is lai^er than you," St. Greorge says, remarking 
the comparison. 

"Are you going to fall in love with her, Leighton? I 
believe that man at the factory, Mr. Donaldson, is more 
than half in love with her. And if she intends to take 
everybody's husbands and lovers — " 

"Dolly!" 

There is such a strength of command in the tone that 
Dolly Allaire gives a sudden start, then turns deadly, 
frightfully pale, and stretches out her hands with a wild, 
uncertain movement. St. George has his arms about her 
in an instant, and she licQ there like one dead until a slow 
shudder runs over her and the blue-veined eyelids quiver, 
then open half-way and shut again. 

" Dolly ! " he entreats, as one might to a child. 

Dolly gives a tremulous, pathetic smile as her eyes open 
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again. It is sweet, penitent, and her soft hands ding 
lovingly. 

'<I cannot bear hard, cruel tones," she mnrmnrs be- 
tween sobs. ^^ Yon spoke as if to a slave/' 

"Did I? Forgive me. Bnt, Dolly, as yon value my 
esteem, never speak in that manner of Miss Ormiston. 
Tou know, eveiy one who meets her must know, that she 
holds herself so far above lovers, that he would be a brave 
man indeed who would seek to win a smile of love from 
tiiose pure lips. She is quite apart from ordinary women. 
And if an honorable lover stood in awe of her, do you 
suppose any man would dare look at her with dishonorable 
intent ; that one with his faith given elsewhere would have 
the sinful hardihood to dream of her ? " 

This is Greek to Dolly. She has lived all her life on 
the lower round that has no especial sanctity in the be- 
stowment of kisses or caresses that mean nothing, or 
friendships that verge to the point of love-making, if the 
love is suggestively made. She has known men whose 
faith was elsewhere and whose hearts should have been 
with it, to imagine vivid pictures of what might have been 
had they met her sooner, and she can fancy Philip Don- 
aldson saying the same to Miss Ormiston ; she can even 
fancy St. Greorge reading his mistake by the pervasive 
light of her eyes, knowing that she, Dolly, would have no 
hesitation in thus leading a man to clear-sightedness. 

For Dolly is the product of the heathenism of modem 
society ; those whom custom and the outward hedging keep 
from actual crimes, but whose natures not only grasp at 
every pleasure, whose creed is selfish, sensuous enjoy- 
ment ; who dally with temptation until even the appetite 
for it is blunted, and call that strength which is but the 
power of deceit. A pure, passionate aspiration to be 
worthy of a noble. man would never have entered Dolly 
Allaire's soul. To her men were not noble, but attractive ; 
the interest was the petty conquest in which she only half 
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believed. The man who made love to her to-day would 
make love to some one else to-morrow when she was ab- 
sent, and in this she judged them by herself ; considering 
it no perjury to listen to-day, because some one had spoken 
yesterday. For the romantic mysticism with which some 
girls surrounded love, Dolly felt only a secret contempt. 
She might discourse tenderly upon the subject; it was 
proper and decorous ; but she did not believe in it. Still 
she was a graceful, beguiling heathen, and she had made 
this man bend to her charms. She is not jealous with a 
great overwhelming tenderness that can be pained and 
hurt by the loss of a smile or a word bestowed elsewhere ; 
she is not even touched by the sense of deprivation ; it is 
rather a puerile torment that she loves to inflict. Small 
and common natures she can understand ; but the high, 
fine ones are quite beyond her ken. 

"I don't see why^** she answers querulously. "If I 
were a man and cared for Christmas Ormiston, I would 
make her love me. She is no more above ordinary women 
than Helen is." 

"But Mrs. Stannard ia. Would a man dare proffer 
her an ignoble compliment or familiarity ? " 

" She doesn't care for such things ; she does n't even 
care for Brower any more. They live apart most of the 
time; but Helen would cut off her right hand rather than 
offend the proprieties, and Christmas Ormiston does not 
care a pin for three volumes of propriety." 

St. George's brow clouds over. 

" I don't mean that she disregards them ; but you will 
see that it is something else, something — " And Dolly's 
brow knots itself in perplexity. " Well, she is radically 
cold, indifferent." 

" Well for her that she is," St. Greorge thinks with a 
secret joy. 

" I don't see why you want to quarrel about her when 
you have just come back," Dolly b^ins again, her lustrous 
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eyes Bwimming in tears. "And to hare you cross, — I 
shall begin to hate her, and she is my dearest friend. I 
never have been scolded by any one who cared for me.** 

She looks np with the most winning, beseeching tender- 
ness. It is her misfortune, her fatal gift, that she can put 
so much of it in her face, and has so little of it in her 
soul. He realizes that he has taken an inconsequent 
child in his keeping, without any sacred intention on his 
part. Where was the mistake ? 

" My dear child," he says kindly, " I have no desire to 
scold you. It is too small a pastime for a man, — like tor- 
turing a butterfly. But if Miss Ormiston is your friend, 
yon must refrain from saying things that might wound 
and destroy confidence/' 

Dolly's moods are like April showers. The utter ridic- 
ulousness of the last two words sends a smile to her still 
rather wan face, and she asks with an arch credulousness, — 

" Do you really suppose Christmas would confide any of 
her ponderous secrets to me? " 

He laughs too. Of what avaQ is it to open one's finer 
nature to her ; to appeal to any pure, sweet sensitiveness 
such as he has fancied all women must possess? Dolly 
Allidre has stood in her short life so completely under the 
shadow of the reverent trust and appreciation he has paid 
her mother, that he has believed no daughter of Mrs. 
Allaire's could be deficient in fine and noble qualities. 
All this long time of absence should have done some- 
thing for Dolly ; but with a secret sigh he finds her still 
the child, without the graces of innocent fascination. 

There is a soft swish as of a trained dress coming down 
the stairs. St. George straightens himself a trifle, and 
Dolly rises, trying to pick up her rug; but making a 
graceful failure of it, St. G^oi^e does it for her. 

" Put it in the hammock," she begs languidly. 

^*How pale you are, Dolly ! " is Miss Ormiston's oom- 
Aent. ** Have you not been over-exerting?" Then she 
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colors faintly with the thought of the natoral agitation 
she must feel at meeting her lover after so long an ab- 
sence. 

St. Greorge's fine sense upbraids him for brutality ; yet 
he seems to himself not lacking in delicacy. Dolly gets 
settled in the hammock and looks very picturesque with 
her bronze-gold hair blown about her white forehead. 
The wonderful bloom of her cheeks has mostly faded, 
and as Christmas watches her a strange feeling of awe 
thrills through her. Is not Dolly more seriously ill than 
any one believes? 

Not stranger does it seem to Christmas Ormiston than 
to him, that they three should be sitting here with such 
defined relationships between them, mysterious as well. 
What has given her this subtile ease and self-possession in 
the presence of St. George ? Nay, she can even inquire into 
his joumeyings, and he describes them well, eloquently. 
That land of weird beauty and antiquity, the birthplace of 
olderreligions, of curious lore, of strange haunts and silences 
that might well have been chosen by the severer gods to 
whom human souls are but the everlasting food to nour- 
ish them. St. Greorge's sensitive and artistic appreciation 
is an inspiration in itself. Miss Ormiston listens in a rapt 
sort of a way. This was the St. George of Philip Donald- 
son's belief, and she did not wonder now that they two 
might pass half the night away in conversation. 

Dolly grows restless presently. She is one of the 
women who can endure no kind of a rival. So far she 
and Christmas have never come into absolute contact 
where admiration is concerned. For a while she listens 
warily, then rouses herself and joins them. That they 
have access to something higher and more grand than the 
artificial requirements of her life does not in the least 
disconcert her. She can assume an interest that she does 
not feel, that she does not even believe in, and tincture it 
■o with her own grace that her listeners are compelled to 
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have a certain faith in her knowledge. Now she surprises 
Christmas by some vivid ideas that seem to have roused 
her soul to attempt carious theories and fit them in the 
talk like some richly blended mosaics. 

Dinner interrupts the conversation. It is strange what 
a little rest does for Dolly ; the lovely bloom hovers over 
her face again, the cheeks catching and prisoning it. Her 
eyes are changeful lights, and she is daringly, bewitchingly 
beautiful, while Christmas seems to grow cold. 

>The evening brings other guests, and the interest is 
general. Dolly plays and. sings, and fascinates them 
with her brilliancy. She always appeals to one's senses, 
though it is done with what would be rare skill, if love 
of admiration did not lie at the bottom. These two 
gentlemen in breeding and refinement are quite the equals 
of Mr. St. George. One of them Dolly has seen before, 
when she was in a most perverse mood; but now she 
makes ample amends. 

There is a great recessed window in the drawing-room, 
not cut off by any troublesome curtains. By that uncon- 
scious consent, where one's volition is not needed. Miss 
Ormiston and St. George find their way thither. It is 
cool and the music pleases them better, though presently 
they disregard it a little. 

^' I cannot do you justice in a word or two," he says, 
and the interruption might be abrupt were his voice less 
finely attuned to musical sounds ; ^' but I have been sur- 
prised beyond measure at the fortunes of the business I 
thought so secure two years ago. I did believe it was on 
a sure foundation or I should not have remained away so 
complacently. I must beg your pardon for always being 
a remiss steward — " 

" You were not to blame either time," filling his pause 
hurriedly. ^^ Do not think that. And truly I am glad to 
have learned something of the cares and anxieties of 
money-making, or keeping " ; and she smiles. ^^ I appre- 
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ciate, as I never did before, your courage in trying to 
raise the wreck Mr. Treverton had made; and I must 
thank you now, always, for such a friend as Mr. Donald- 
son. Only the coolest brain and firmest will could have 
retained its courage under the recent pressure, which was 
due to the changes eyerywhere during such a crisis as we 
have been passing through.'' 

" You saved your own fortunes," he says ungrudgingly. 
" Whatever narrow views I may have had concerning a 
woman's capacity for business, I certainly recant in favor 
of iome women. It was your genius, — let us call it 
that—" 

*'No; I am used to being quite honest with myself," 
she interrupts. ^^ It was my father's genius and probably 
his training." 

** Which every one else did their best to spoil " ; and his 
smile is clearly cordial. ^^But there is often as much 
due in the applying of a thought as the thought itself. 
Will you share honors, then? Mr. Donaldson will tell 
you tiiat I have not been chary of praise. But I think 
you might have trusted me* Was it paying back where I 
had wounded your pride, disdained your confidence?" 

^' Oh ! do not believe that littleness of me" ; and her 
pure, proud face is stained scarlet. ^' Women are unjustly 
accused in this respect. That we should have desired to 
get through without any additional help is hardly to be 
wondered at. I should have been most sorry to involve 
you in any failure ; but it did not reach that extremity." 

He could never make her confess to all that Donaldson 
has said, and his delicacy would revolt if he could. Tet 
he feels now, had he not placed with his own hand a bar 
between them, they might be friends, even as she and his 
friend are. Is he a little jealous that any man, save the 
one to whom she gives the highest right of all, shall stand 
so much nearer than himself? Has he thrown away tiiie 
chanoes? 
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**No," he replies; ^' thank heaven, it did not. You 
both deserve great credit. As I told yon once before, I 
find nothing to do." 

Is not here a golden opportunity? She feels that she 
cannot have this suggestion of Dolly's settled too soou 
for her own personal comfort. The girl says so many 
things with the naivete of sixteen, and you can hardly 
decide whether it is indiscretion or maliciousness. 

She smiles with a grave sweetness that is very winning, 
and in some sort prefigures a favor. He inclines his head 
attentively. 

<^ Mr. St. George,'' she b^ins, ^^ since Mr. Donaldson 
is so excellent a manager and you have the utmost faith 
in his integrity, since he is likely to reside at Camley for 
many years to come, would it not be possible to transfer 
the trusteeship to him? It would leave you more freedom 
for your own life ; and after these years of faithful devo- 
tion to my interests, surely I ought to lighten your bur- 
den if I could." 

*^It has not been a very heavy burden of late," he 
returns, in a surprise that shows itself so plainly in his 
voice that she starts unconsciously. Just at this moment 
Dolly brings her wild bacchante waltz to an end with a 
crash that resounds through the apartment and leaves the 
air full of throbbing silence as she rises. 

Christmas makes no further comment ; indeed, she re- 
members she is hostess, and her private affairs can wait. 
Then, too, Mr. Donaldson might not choose to assume 
the whole responsibility. He has a right to be consulted 
before the matter goes any further. 

With infinite grace she gives place to Dolly, who, when 
•he sees Christmas so ready to yield her lover, does not 
really care for him, but likes the seductive ground with 
the others, where she can air her dainty charms. She has 
been so much of a little sister to St. Greorge, shown him 
the natural side of her characteri— if any side of Dolly 
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Allaire can be natural, — that she is not much giyen to 
spreading out exquisite feasts for him. 

He falls into silence and watches the two women with 
a man's latent discrimination, alas! too late for him. 
Leighton St. George has never been one of the cool, 
wary, analytic students of human nature who resolve all 
qualities and persons through the medium of an unclouded 
judgment; who can weigh in a perfect balance, sift, 
define, arrange with startling completeness. He has en- 
joyed life, and he has had many things to make life 
enjoyable. But in his father's time it was the golden- 
tongued poets and philosophers rather than the living, 
loving, hating, sinning, or narrow, vapid men and women 
of to-day. Dolly Allaire's judgment from the other side 
would hardly be more inaccurate. He has been a little 
cynical over society, as all thoughtful men are, but it has 
not greatly disturbed his rich, generous nature. He has 
sincerely loved his few intimate friends; he has been 
courteous and kindly to his acquaintance ; he has had an 
impossible ideal of women, reared partly upon Helen 
Stannard's incomparable grace, dignity, and loveliness. 
Tet his perfect woman's life seems flawed and purpose- 
less. Christmas Ormiston has never attained to any 
ideal heights in his mind ; the part he has never been able 
to see and never will know is how much she has been 
set at a disadvantage by the woman he considers her 
best friend, who in some sort has been a mother to her, 
but more of a step-mother than any one can possibly 
imagine. For years he has looked at Miss Ormiston 
through Mrs. Allaire's eyes, and to-day he has seen her 
as she is. The confusing point is, that he tries to recon- 
cile her with the Miss Ormiston of the past, which she is 
not. She has used the birthright of every human soul, 
and wisely, developing from the crude, the chill and joy- 
less, which were largely her mental inheritance, into ideal 
breadth and richness ; her interest in life has come to be 
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vital, useful, intense, not simply for what she may gather 
about herself, but for her fellow-creatures as well. The 
labor has had some other end than mere pleasure, — the 
study a higher purpose than selfish culture. For lack of 
other ties it may be, she has come to take a deep interest 
in the greater problems of the world, and if she finds 
many subjects of wide and perhaps congenial interest, 
who shall blame her? She has a longing for active work ; 
days seem too precious to be spent in reading and dream- 
ing. Just as her interest in the factory has made her 
expectant of results, so her humanitarian work must be 
to some end, not vague and purposeless enthusiasm. 

So it is that her face is an index of the aims and desires 
of to-day, and he goes blundering along the years ago, 
quite amazed that he cannot find the Miss Ormiston of 
that time. Culture and experience may lead us to see 
our own development, but human nature is slow to admit 
it in others. 

Perhaps it is more the artistic view that appeals to 
him to-night. Christmas Ormiston in pure, passionless 
grace, her eyes deep and steady like calm northern lights, 
her hair in the low Greek coil at the back of her heacl) 
and brushed carelessly across her clear forehead that 
needs no adventitious aids to make it conform to the 
fashion. Her nearly straight brows are much darker than 
her hair, and with lashes of the same tint, her eyes are 
often mistaken for black. The creamy complexion has a 
suggestion of bloom in the cheeks rather than any abso- 
lute tint. The chin is too broad for perfect beauty, but 
it has a strength that would make her face unfeminine 
were it not for the Clytie-like forehead. The mouth 
is passion pure; he could paint it in a picture of a 
Madonna. 

The soft lines of her white dress are flowing and har- 
monious, and there are some cloudy laces that give her a 
suggestiveness of dawn rather than twilight Dolly is in the 
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height of dainty, coquettish fashion ; but this stately queen 
outshines her by the very force of subtile spiritual fibre. 
How has she attained to this in such a life, he wonders, 
quite foi^etting that one noble man may have a finer 
influence over a woman's soul than all the ignoble host o| 
society* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THIS IS HT LOTEB. 

Fond as Miss Ormiston is of liberty, she by no means 
despises the regulations of society. Since there are laws 
to govern spiritual, mental, and industrial worlds, she rec- 
ognizes the conventionalities that keep society together 
and prevent license or anarchy. She has a reception day, 
of great service to her in the summer when visitors are 
numerous ; and as the day following is devoted to this pur- 
pose, bethinking herself of some necessary errands, she goes 
down to her coffee and rolls while Dolly is still soundly 
asleep, and drives away in her inconspicuous attire. The 
last call is at the factory, and she hopes with all her heart 
to find Mr. Donaldson alone. 

Fortune favors her here. St. George is sitting over his 
late breakfast with Mrs. Donaldson, discussing a curious 
magazine story that has been thrown like a bombshell into 
the world of literature. 

Philip Donaldson greets her gayly, gladly. 

" Well,** he says, " did our travelled truant surprise you 
yesterday ? He is ^ bearded like a pard,' and has lost that 
air of fastidious and exclusive over-civilization. On the 
whole, I think him improved. He is coming up to the 
height of his years. Grave as St. George has been since 
his father's death, he has seemed in many ways extremely 
young to me." 

" He is changed in some mysterious manner," Miss Or- 
miston responds absently, as if she had not quite assimi- 
lated the whole truth about him. ^' And I have changed, 
too," she goes on frankly. *' I wonder if I have not 
made myself intensely disagreeable at times? I shall 
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have to admit you were right in this as in many other 
things. I have been holding fast to an nnreasoning and^ 
I fear, unreasonable prejudice ; but henceforward we shall 
be friends." 

Donaldson laughs softly, but magnanimously forbears 
to triumph. 

'^ It is partly about him that I have come. I wanted to 
ask you — I spoke inadvertently last evening about the trus- 
teeship of the estate — " And she pauses in some embar- 
rassment. ^' I thought of this before, but should have 
consulted you first. Could you, wotUd you take it? " 

Donaldson is greatly surprised. Has she any deep rea- 
son that she does not wish to confess? 

'' But it would seem so curt to push him out ; just as 
if, knowing we could get along witiiout him, we turn the 
cold shoulder, offer him thanks and a dismissal.'' 

Her face is in a flush of distressful scarlet. 

" It is nothing like that," she exclaims hurriedly. * ' But 
he may settle himself elsewhere ; he may want to devote 
his time to art, and he has been most generous ; while you 
are here, and the little more, — oh, am I aeMng too much 
from you?" 

"Not too much," with a gesture of the hand. "If 
there were any real need, I would gladly take all the re- 
sponsibility ; and as it is, I am honored by the trust you 
repose in me. But it does n't seem quite kind, friendly, 
unless he suggested it." 

" I spoke to him about it," she says with a cool reserve 
in her tone. "I fancied it wovM relieve him. Then I 
wanted you to know it before he came to explain." 

Is there something beneath all this? Would she rather 
feel free from all bonds to Leighton St. George, because 
she has a dim shadow of some crisis impending? 

" Well," he replies rather reluctantly, " I will do what- 
ever you two think best. If he really desires to give it up 
—but there maybe some legal aspects that we have not con* 
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Bidered. The trustee, you know, is a continual check upon 
me, that I may not have the opportunity to walk in Mr. 
Treverton's footsteps." 

She faces him indignantly at this, and looks most su- 
perb in her anger. 

*' You see," he says rather gayly, " the law does try to 
keep men out of temptation by various safeguards. We 
are all quite certain of our own honesty, but we cannot be 
sure until temptation has touched us with her 'electric fin- 
ger in some weak spot, and it may prove us too weak for 
the task set before us. But if you like, we will consider 
the point." 

She evidently feels annoyed, disappointed. She fan- 
cied it a matter so easily settled, and now her good sense 
shows her that it is hardly possible. 

"Well," she makes answer, "I wanted you to know 
why I came to speak of it.'* 

She turns then. He does not know the why, but affects 
to treat it as a thing of not much moment, after all. Then 
with a little smile he says, — 

** While you are so considerate here. Miss Ormiston, 
extend your kindly care a little further. Do not let that 
pretty siren, Miss Allaire, make big eyes at our friend and 
turn his brain." 

A vivid scarlet flashes up in her face. Are his half- 
suspicions correct? 

Christmas goes home much disquieted. There is but one 
thing to do, make Dolly announce her engagement ; and 
oddly enough, this comes about before she even has an 
opportunity to try persuasion. 

Dolly comes down in a ravishing toilet of the most 
xnginue simplicity. The morning has been warm, but the 
sun grows more intense in its rays. The two ladies choose 
the shady porch where there is a breeze, and the light is 
filtered tiirough leaves of coolest green. Bamboo chairs 
in white and red, or brown and gilt, some with cushions 
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of ease, others inyitingly without, make it a second edi« 
tion of the drawing-room seen through the vista of French 
windows with the draperies drawn aside. 

Carriages and dainty carts go leisurely along. Evi- 
dently there are people who brave a midsummer heat; 
but the great trees of the country road were preserved on 
one side when it was made into a more pretentious 
avenue, and there is some shade. One of the carts, 
very handsome in its way, stops at the drive a moment, 
then winds leisurely up. 

The owner and occupant is a fair young woman, sty* 
lishly dressed, a Mrs. Brundage, who made Miss Ormistoi^'s 
acquaintance the summer before, and is settled again at 
the Cliff House. She ties her pony and entreats that they 
will not disturb themselves, for it is delightful out here. 
Surely Miss Ormiston is to be envied in the summer, but 
she cannot imagine one braving the dreariness of the 
winter. 

Mrs. Brundage has some business beyond the mere 
compliment of a call, and she presently unfolds it. The 
ladies at Cliff House have resolved upon a somewhat 
grand undertaking, amateur theatricals, with a play of 
some merit, not merely a show of elegant gowns and 
jewels. And' to give it the real flavor, tickets must be 
sold and the proceeds put to some useful purpose. 

^'AU this is sort of siib rosa^*' she explains, with a 
discreet nod of her head in its dainty chip hat, nearly 
covered with white silk mull and two brilliant poppies. 
*'We want a charitable object, and knowing you were 
interested in the new Orphans' Home, we thought of that. 
Do you suppose the committee would not only accept the 
money, but allow us to state the object? It gives a kind 
of eclat, you know." 

^' I am not on the committee, but I see no reasonable 
objection," returns Miss Ormiston, thoughtfully. 

'^ Some people are so queer about such tilings ! ** and a 
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toacb of contempt curls the pretty mouth. " In the city, 
you know, we should choose our own audience ; but we do 
not want to act to empty chairs " ; and she laughs lightly. 
"We may be of some real service, if the people are not 
too straitlaced. And if you wovM be kind enough to 
learn whether they would be pleased to accept the pro- 
ceeds of our united talent ! ** she entreats. 

*' With pleasure," Miss Ormiston replies, most cordially. 

Dolly meanwhile has been growing interested and ea- 
ger-eyed. Mrs. Bmndage has given her several glances 
of curiosity. 

" Ton must come over, Miss Allaire," she says brightly. 
"We have a sort of dancing party every Thursday 
evening ; there is one to-night. We hardly dignify them 
by the name of hops, but they are really delightful for 
those who love to dance. Tou look as if you might do 
some acting as well. Are you fond of it ? " 

" Extravagantly I '* cries Dolly, with enthusiasm. 

"I wonder if I have not met you before?" inquires 
Mrs. Brundage, in a suave manner. " I had a summer at 
Newport just before I was married, and there was a Miss 
Allaire at her sister's, Mrs. Stannard's. It was — " 

"A century ago," laughs Dolly, reddening a little. 
" And my only excuse for living until this time as Miss 
Allaire is that my lover has been exploring Fartiier India, 
80 far, indeed, that he has but just returned to America." 

They both laugh at this sally. 

" IVe been trying to think every moment of the time 
where I had seen you, your very voice was so familiar. 
And I'm sure you need not apologize for being Miss 
Allaire, for you hardly look more than a school-girl yet. 
How have you managed to keep your juvenescence? Take 
my advice and put off matrimony as long as possible. 
Why are we all such idiots as to rush into marriage the 
moment a man asks us ? What a gay summer that was I 
Oh ! do you remember that handsome young Jeffries who 
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used to follow 700 like a shadow? Wasn't he with an 
English party. Is he the fortonate man, after all this 
waiting?" 

"No," says Dolly, in a curiously hollow tone; "I 
have gone by contrasts, and chosen some one much older 
and wiser and better every way, who I dare say will end 
by making quite a saint of me, — a model wife in every re- 
spect. But I've stipulated for this summer of freedom." 

" Then we shall not see him," says Mrs. Brundage, dis- 
appointedly. 

" Oh, yes ! He came yesterday, and business will keep 
him in Camley, — how long, Christmas? and devotion 
the remainder of the summer." 

Dolly gives a short laugh, which, if it is meant for 
amusement, is a rather ghostly attempt. 

A servant brings a plate of cake and some iced wine. 
There is a little more desultory gossiping, and Mrs. Brun- 
dage goes, after making Dolly promise that she will be 
sure to come this evening, and begging Miss Ormiston to 
do the same. 

St. George comes up late in the afternoon, and aa 
Dolly insists they shall keep their word, they drive over 
to Cliff House about nine in the evening, since her lover 
resolves they shall be at home by eleven. The guests are 
all of the higher class, and there is some exquisite music 
from the band, to say nothing of the elegant dressing. 
St. George does not dance ; but Dolly has two very agree- 
able partners, and then she is so tired she is content to 
sit still awhile, especially as she meets some old friends. 

" I hope Helen will come up," she says, as she sinks 
languidly back in the carriage. " She will like it, I know. 
The parts are cast for the play, and I am to go to the re- 
hearsal next Tuesday evening. Leslie Bennett is to come 
up and set them straight, and then he is to take the last 
rehearsal. They mean to acquit themselves with honor." 

It has not been a tiresome evening for Christmas. She 
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has danced once more than Dolly ; she found in it all her 
olden delight. What with business troubles and society 
of a more solid kind, she has not been much addicted to 
gayeties for the last two years. 

St. George accepts an invitation for the night. 

" You can have the guest-chamber par exceHence^** says 
Miss Ormiston with a smile, ^' or your old room. It is 
the one in which fewest changes have been made.** 

**I will try that, then," the visitor returns. 

Dolly goes straight to her room and locks her door,— a 
rather unusual proceeding. Miss Ormiston lays aside her 
white grenadine with its pretty lace garniture, and array* 
ing herself in a dressing-sacque, takes down the great 
coil of hair and brushes it with an irregularity quite un- 
usual for her. Now and then she pauses altogether, for 
she is studying this strange, incongruous engagement. 
She takes a broader view of marriage in general, and won- 
ders how many are of high spiritual election ; how many 
are fitted for each other and for happiness together. Of 
all who have come under her especial notice, Uie Donald- 
sons, perhaps ; but her experience has not been wide or 
intimate, and there may be many others. She has liked 
Mr. Brundage extremely this evening; he has some of 
the higher intellectual points. He and Mr. St. Geoige 
seem to assimilate readily, but his wife is merely a 
bright, fashionable woman. Are her ideals formed amid 
too much solitude and grand communings with the eternal 
harmonies of nature? She is a little doubtful of herself, 
and tacitly admits that the love she dreams of may be 
quite impossible in this flawed and imperfect world. 
Dolly surely has degenerated. There is a kind of elfish 
inconsequence, almost maliciousness, in her nature, and 
yet she can be wondrously, pathetically sweet; but her 
sense of honor is at a low ebb, and though she might not 
tell absolute falsehoods, she is not true in word and deed, 
as Miss Ormiston has trained her own soul to be. Mr* 
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St. Greorge has this high, exceeding honesty. She sees 
now that she might have fallen into less scrapulous hands 
and never emerged from the wreck. She has been in a 
degree thankless ; she has not paid him the high respect 
due the steady manful virtae he has shown all these years. 
In her heart a strange pity springs up for him, a sympa- 
thy that is at once yearning and intense. Can she do 
anything to raise Dolly to purer heights of womanhood, to 
make her more companionable for such a man? Yet why 
did he choose her? And Miss Ormiston's brow knits in 
unwonted perplexity. He had always kno¥m her, he 
could not have been blinded or led astray. But she is cer- 
tain there is no de3p, vital love between them. 

Le^hton St. George is in unknown secret sympathy 
with her. Here in the old room where he has studied 
out problems, planned and discussed with Donaldson, 
dreamed his own elusive, delightful visions of some fame 
and much enjoyment, he sits pondering the great blunder 
he has made against his own better judgment ; the devas- 
tation he has brought into his life by an act of unwonted 
momentary sympathy. If Dolly had not come to Glen 
Ormiston, if he had always seen her in the worid to which 
she belonged, he might not have been so positively con- 
fronted with it. But beside this pure, delicate woman- 
hood, whose very independence has always been a curious 
bugbear, she drops down into a narrow, self-willed, vapid, 
unreasonable child, a burden, nay, worse, for a simple 
burden might be bravely borne ; but to have the continual 
fret of a frivolous and insignificant nature, that can have 
no access to higher things, is terrible. 

And then to be misunderstood or uncomprehended by 
this larger, broader soul, with its serene strength for the 
great duties of life, its keen and perfect appreciation for 
all that is graceful and gracious, along with its just con- 
ception of duty and virtue that, now he admits to himself, 
make her none the less womanly. Indeed, her noble 
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tenderness for Dolly was the first thing that had given 
him the key to her nature ; that delicate way of humoring 
her as one does a captious child, and making her appear 
at her best estate. But the reflected virtues do not de- 
ceive him. Dolly's selfish nature defeats Miss Ormiston's 
good intent, for she pays her friend back in coin of a 
base, counterfeit kind. The ingratitude stings him, since 
it has its root in that utter failure to comprehend anything 
nobler than herself. 

Leighton St. George paces the floor softly. He has 
made that greatest and saddest of mistakes that must 
entail years, perhaps a lifetime, of misery. He has not 
studied his 0¥m nature and its wants ; his perceptions have 
been confused ; he has not considered the powerful laws 
from which a man's love springs ; he has put something 
baser, lower, and untrue in its place, and now he must 
suffer all the wrongs of an outraged being. He can do 
this in silence, so far as the world is concerned ; but this 
other woman, with the soul shaped to generous uses, must 
come to know that it was circumstances and not pure 
election on his part. He recognizes now that a man of 
the world would have been more wary ; indeed, he could 
have seen for another ; he did see in that curious, intan- 
gible way, when Ward Allaire proposed to marry Miss 
Ormiston. Ah, well, he had let other sympathies and 
respects blind him, and after this one confession of weak- 
ness he must be blind again forever. 

Dolly is not down to breakfast the next morning. The 
three sit at the table, St. George opposite Miss Ormiston. 

They discuss the previous evening, the guests at Cliff 
House, and they both agree to admire Mr. Brundage. 
Something in her clear discrimination, in her delicate 
shades of analysis, seems to catch and hold him with a 
subtile fascination. It leaves a sense of elegance and 
perfectness that is most grateful to his distracted mind. 
Her Toioe, too, has those sensitive but not weak intona* 
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tionB ; Bhe can be enthusiastic, bnt she does not clond the 
fine atmosphere about her by exaggerations ; she is truth 
in its most attractive guise, that is not made a foil for any 
hidden malice or selfishness or ambitions. 

They are lingering over the last sips of coffee when 
Dolly flits in with a gay greeting, looking fresh and girl- 
ish in her white morning-dress that is elaborate enough 
for a party, with its laces and ribbons. She is more than 
pretty, — bewitching, dainty, and just now intensely good- 
humored. 

The question suddenly comes home to him, can he, in 
honor to the woman he is to marry, discuss his mistake 
with another? 

For an instant he is amazed at himself. Surely he has 
forgotten his 0¥m fine code. No; he might come and 
confess some bitter sin of his own to her ; but even if he 
ventured upon the other, her strict rectitude would soon 
lead him back. 

^'What are your plans for the morning?'' he asks, 
turning to Dolly. 

''Oh!" with a little laugh, '«am / to be considered? 
Then it is not business and business." And she shrugs 
her shoulders with Parisian grace. 

'' Not until eleven, when I have an engagement with 
Donaldson," he answers quietly. 

'* Let me see then :' we might drive," with a question- 
ing look at Christmas. 

'^ You are entirely welcome to the ponies, if that is 
what you mean." And a smile that deepens the flush 
illumines her face, giving her a moment's illusive beauty 
that is like a revelation to St. George. 

"We might have the carriage," begins Dolly. "It 
would be stupid, just us two alone. You see," with a 
rather awkward little laugh, " we are lovers of the present 
period. We do not need to shut out the world in order to 
have the exquisite pleasure of studying each other's per« 
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fections. We knew them all beforehand. Mamma, yon 
know, trained me into an implicit belief, and Leighton 
is the embodiment of knightly chivalry that can see no 
faults, even if I had them. So, if we can aU go, and 
yon have neither books to look over nor orders to give 
nor paper to inspect, — oh, how can yon bother yonr 
brains with snch matters ! ** 

"You wonld hardly imagine it," replies Christmas in a 
bright, cordial tone ; " but I can even add to all this the 
delicate task of learning ^rhether the committee of the 
Orphans' Home will have any objection to their name 
being used on the tickets of the Cliff House Dramatic 
Association. That was my errand this morning." 

" Then let Leighton drive us about, and you shall be 
carefully handed out somewhere to undertake this quest. 
While you are talking within doors, we will be saying 
spicy and ill-natured things to each other." 

" But why ill-natured ? " queries Christmas with a pretty 
incredulity. 

"To keep us from growing too sentimental. It is not 
good form." 

" I am at your service" ; and St. George bows gravely. 

There is nothing for her to do but consent, though she 
would rather send the lovers off by themselves. The 
carriage is ordered, and Christmas reappears in a soft 
grayish silk, while Dolly envelops herself in a thin, fleecy 
Parisian wrap that allows the white glimpses here and 
there to form a contrast with the olive in deep russet 
flecks. Her hat is the perfection of coquetry, and the 
peach-bloom on her cheeks a marvel. Indeed, she puzzles 
Christmas, for now she is all archness and vivacity. 

They take the ravine road first, while they are fresh and 
the morning is at its loveliest. For some distance the sun 
scarcely pierces it, but grains like gold quiver here and 
there. All the air is sweet with resinous odors, and every 
few seconds some bird-call or happy warble pierces it. 
IS 
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Overhead the trees nearly shut oat the blue. The spell 
would be exquisite, St. George thinks, with a woman who 
could comprehend it ; but this unceasing volatile chatter 
drives him half distracted. In vain Christmas makes nn- 
perceived efforts, as she thinks, to moderate the senseless 
gayety, since she reads the secret distress in the brows a 
trifle drawn, and the set, resolute eyes, the compressed 
lips, and infrequent replies. Every moment this unwise 
choice becomes more of a mystery to her, and her sym- 
pathy deepens. 

Out through the woods they go, touching at the river- 
side, then a turn is made townward. Christmas stops at 
Mrs. Longford's, who fortunately is in, and does her er- 
rand satisfactorily. 

"Of course," says Dolly triumphantly, as if she had 
been arguing the case, "they could not have made any 
objection. It is not like a church." 

" Still you would have had no right to use their name 
without their consent," remarks St. George in a gently 
corrective tone. 

" 7," says Dolly, " or do you mean Christmas? As we 
are neither of us going to act — : but oh, I wish I were ! " 
and her tone changes instantaneously. "I suppose the 
play is all cast," regretfully. 

" The asking is a matter of formal politeness," returns 
Christmas quietly. 

" You never played, did you? " asks Dolly, whose vola- 
tile mind has left the question of proprieties far behind. 

Christmas gives a slow negative with her head. 

*' It is just delightful. I was in the prettiest little vau- 
deville once at Paris, and I have been in no end of acting 
charades. English people have a passion for them, too. 
We had a play Christmas eve, at Lucia's. Her husband's 
uncle was ill, and they were all so dreadfully afraid he 
would die before we could get through. It was just ele- 
gant. Do you remember that cousin Walter Staular, 
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Leighton? He had a part, and I was the heroine, — a 
pretty Irish girl whom another lover tried to carry oflP. 
There was lots of fun in it." 

" If you did not mind," says Christmas, " we might call 
at Cliff House, and then our part of the affair will be done 
with promptness and success." 

" How business-y I " laughs Dolly, with a flavor of irony. 

No one objects, however, and they take the right-hand 
torn in the road. The front of Cliff House is north- 
easterly, and now it is in the shade and presents a most 
picturesque appearance. It really seems to hang in the 
air amid the hills as they wind around. The broad ve- 
randa is full of easy-chairs, with two hammocks enviously 
interspersed, and groups of guests in white and gay cos- 
tumes are rocking and chatting or lounging. Some one 
within is playing on the piano, accompanied by a flute, 
and the delicious sounds down here in the drive seem a 
component part of the summer. 

Mr. St. George springs out and goes in search of Mrs. 
Brundage, who comes down to the carriage under an azure- 
lined parasol, and expresses her heartiest thanks to Miss 
Ormiston. The gentlemen are to have the tickets printed 
immediately, and there are to be no complimentaries in 
this laudable undertaking. '^ If we are very much ad- 
mired, we may do something for our friends later in the 
season," declares Mrs. Brundage ; " but we shall rate our 
success by the money we make. That is one of the essen- 
tials of business, is it not?" 

If the inquiry is for Miss Ormiston, Mr. St. Greorge 
intercepts it. 

'' So we men generally think," he replies cordially. 

^' And now," when Mrs. Brundage has turned and he is 
stiU standing, '^ if you will not mind driving home ; for I 
am late, I find." And he glances at his watch. 

" We will go down to the factory for the morning's 
mail," answers Christmas gravely; and he springs in 
again. 
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CHAPTEB XVI. 

WOMEN AKD WOMEN. 

A LONG foreign letter from abroad, and a brief note 
from Mrs. Stannard, are Dolly's portion. 

'^ Helen is coming to Cliff House for a fortnight,'* she 
announces, ^' and I am quite certain it will lengthen out 
indefinitely. She brings up her hcnrses, and that will be 
delightful, and she sends regards to you ; what an im- 
pertinence, she hopes St. Greorge is not really living with 
us." 

A faint flush stains Miss Ormiston's fair brow. 

*'0f course," she says, **Mr. St. Greorge is better 
versed in the proprieties." 

^' I don't see," begins Dolly in a spirit of contrariety, 
<^ why there should be anything terrible in your guardian 
making you a visit now and then." 

'' He is not my guardian," is the brief answer. 

'^ Well, he is something. And he does have to come 
on business. I won't have Helen ordering about. It 
is not her lover.'* 

Chnstmas makes no comment. 

If Dolly has been childishly amiable during the mcnn- 
ing, she rises from her siesta in a most perverse mood. 
For a wonder no one drops in, and the moments b^in to 
hang heavily on the poor butterfly's hands, now that she 
feels well enough to enjoy having incense offered at her 
shrine and finds no one to do it. Even Mrs. Byrne has 
gone to spend the day with her sister. Christmas has 
been reading and dreaming strange troubled dreams for 
her that she tries to dismiss, but that recur with painful 
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persistency. How do women spend whole lives dawdling 
over trifles, she wonders, with no strong vital interest, no 
sympathetic purpose or endeavor for their fellow-crea- 
tures! 

'^ Is Leighton coming up again this evening?'' DoUy in- 
quires with a ya¥m. 

" You should have asked him," replies Christmas point- 
edly. '* He is always a welcome guest." 

*' But not a very devoted — lover," says Dolly with a 
touch of asperity. *' I really do not care when tiiere are 
other people about ; indeed, too much devotion is nauseating 
in the man you are to marry ; but when one is all alone — 
Christmas," irrelevantly, *' did you ever have a lover?" 

'^ No," is the decisive answer, and a flush stains the 
averted face. 

*' Of course I know Ward wanted to marry you : ridic- 
ulous, was it not? But I don't see how you can go on 
this way, with no prospect of marrying, and no one mak- 
ing love, even in fun." 

There is no response, so presently Dolly continues : — 

^'And I have had such loads of them. Why, I had 
two oflPers before we left Meadowcrof t to spend that win- 
ter in New York, and I don't remember how many there. 
Men who can't marry, poor men I mean, are always pro- 
posing. I suppose they go from one girl to another, and 
like the fun as well as we do." 

*' But, Dolly, what can such a regard be worth?" asks 
Christmas rather severely. 

"Well," and the answer is rather warm, "some of 
them do make love deliciously. There is a great deal of 
humbug talked about first love, and I think it rather poor, 
unpractised stuff, quite lacking in flavor and vim and 
daring intensity. A desperate lover is such a source of 
interest." 

"Why did you not choose a desperate one ? " says Miss 
Ormiston in a tone of repressed indignation. 
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" Because I didn't want a desperate husband,** replies 
Dolly with a sense of amusement. ^^ You are such an 
innocent about men, Christmas. And just then I was in 
awful trouble. There were two desperate ones, one was 
Lord Clenholm's cousin — the Mr. Staniar I spoke of this 
morning. He was very rich by his mother's second mar- 
riage, and she doted on him as he was her only son. How 
it did vex her that an American girl should $o completely 
bewitch him, and I enjoyed it to the full I Lu wanted to 
make it an engagement ; but Staniar was one of those 
small, blond Englishmen that look like boys, and he was 
past thirty. There was another, a handsome guardsman, 
and between the two they drove me nearly distracted. It 
would n't have done to go on, and I did n't want to marry 
Staniar, and the other was too poor. Just then St. George 
made his appearance, and in a little while began to think 
of joining this party for some Indian explorations. 
There were two artists and two or three literary men. It 
was such a good chance ! " And Dolly laughs elfishly. 

Christmas looks at her in surprise, indeed there is a 
deeper feeling compounded of indignation and disgust. 

*' I suppose I shock your Ormiston prinmess." And a 
mischievous glow shines in the eyes that now have amber 
lights in them. 

^' Do you mean it was a good chance for him to go 
away?" she inquires coldly. 

" The chance was for me, innocent. To be engaged 
and have my lover away, left me comparative freedom 
again ; do you not see ? So, I made him propose ; at least, 
I compelled him to say he loved me — he did love me, you 
know, but not in that way. He never knew the differ- 
ence.'* And Dolly laughs again with a keen sense of 
amusement. 

"Dolly!" and now her anger, for it is that, finds a 
voice ; *' how can jou, how can any woman do such a 
thing?'* 
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**But I do love him," remonstrates Dolly. "I shall 
never love any one any better. He is patient and restful ; 
he has an interest of his own ; he can spend days and days 
Gvet his pictures, and he liked it because I did not want 
to keep him from going to India. It is n't every girl who 
would give up her lover for a year and a half the very 
week after she was engaged. It was generous," in a tone 
of self -admiration. "And you see mamma and Lu had 
nothing further to say, for he was rich enough, and mam- 
ma always had a hankering fondness for him. If he had 
been ten years older, I do believe she would have married 
him herself. And so I was very sweet, I could afford to 
be that a little while. I had my liberty and he had his, and 
we just wrote letters. I can write delicious letters," she 
says naively. " Since one has to be married and can have 
a choice, the least objectionable is the best, to my fancy. 
I have seen so many of them," with that world-weary air 
as if the admiration of men surfeited her. 

" And you 9iean to marry with just this neutral sort of 
preference?" Christmas says, amazed. 

*' O Chris, if you could look that way you might be 
quite dangerous as a rival ! It would be an excitement ; 
but it would hardly pay, between you and me. And you 
see I trust you — one always could. You care so little 
for admiration, and I thrive on it. Excitements wear me, 
though. I 'm not real strong any more," she says plain- 
tively, " and he will take good care of me. There will 
be no violent alternations ; I could not stand it. And 
though I tease him a little just to keep my hand in, we 
shall make a comfortable couple in the main. I shall 
never take Helen's worry about society and gauge the 
blue blood one has in one's veins. There, my dear, you 
have all of this strange moving history." 

Dolly rises from her chair and crosses to the hammock, 
arranging herself with languid grace and the perfect self- 
possession of egotistical ease. She has settled her life 
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and can drink leisurely of her cup in which no bitter will 
be mingled. For a moment Miss Ormiston's strong sense 
of right and womanly honor make a protest against the 
manifest injustice of so coolly taking possession of a 
man's life and making no return. It is not simply be- 
cause it is Leighton St. Greorge ; but any man would have 
her sympathies. Can she meet him and keep this wretched 
knowledge out of her face. 

As for Dolly, she feels the utter hopelessness of rous- 
ing her to any sense of womanly responsibility. She re- 
members when she first went to Meadowcroft that the 
sort of infantine sweetness was eminently attractive, and 
seemed the exponent of the most charming simplicity. 
She understands how alluring it is to people who have 
not learned to look under the surface and discriminate. 
These pretty baby ways and petulances sit admirably 
upon the girl, who is always posing to the best advantage, 
as if the whole of life was a theatrical show. She sur- 
rounds herself with flowers and goes into a sort of rapt 
ecstasy when there is any one to listen ; but she has no 
deep passion for them ; indeed, would be apt to pronounce 
them a litter under some circumstances. It is the same 
with music. The long evenings Christmas spends at the 
piano for her own solace would bore Dolly dreadfully. 
She must have an audience whom she can move and effect, 
or there is no interest in anything. 

Christmas Ormiston thinks she has seen men whose 
greatest desire appears to be that outside, worldly admi- 
ration for their wives. Why did not Dolly select such a 
one, since, it seems, she can bring any man to the point 
of making love to her. Why choose this one, capable of 
appreciating a higher kind of woman and a higher kind of 
happiness? 

Mrs. Byrne comes home and there is tea. There are 
no calls in the evening. Dolly yawns and frets awhile, 
then curls herself on the sofa and goes fast asleep ; Christ- 
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mas takes up a magazine and reads an article aloud to her 
friend, to distract her thoughts from St. George. She 
cannot resolve the endless tangle ; it is their 0¥m Uves they 
have marred, and she tells herself that it really can be 
nothing to her. But is there some kind of occult fate that 
brings people around to you and gives you a work to do 
for them, whether you will or not? 

St. George spends the evening. in the Donaldsons' pretty 
drawing-room. Of all the people he has known, Miss 
Ormiston and Mrs. Donaldson have developed with more 
fineness and simplicity, have added more largely to that 
spiritual and intellectual grace which is not severity or 
self-complacency. Mrs. Donaldson, with returning health, 
has bloomed into a most admirable mother. She has the 
quality that always attracted him so strongly in Mrs. 
Allaire, and she is not silly over her offspring, neither 
does she consider it her duty to martyr herself for their 
advancement. She is to be their companion, not their 
weak slave. 

While the room has not the grandeur nor the antique 
air that so pervades Glen Ormiston, there is an individu- 
ality about it that charms. Fashion has not been the rul- 
ing power in the adornment, and while due attention has 
been paid to conventionals, there is no heaping up of bric- 
a-brac and no slovenly confusion. It is a room in which 
you have a fair chance for enjoyment ; there is a sense of 
beauty and fitness, an air of el^ant leisure for the soul, 
not a wearisome distraction for the eyes. 

Mrs. Donaldson will never outgrow that kind of spirit- 
ual delicacy ; indeed, she recognizes it as her chief charm 
and cultivates it with unremarked assiduity. Its restful- 
ness appeals strongly to St. George. She does not aspire 
to the world of fashion ; she has neither the strength nor 
the means to make herself a star in it ; but in her own 
peculiar sphere, she has gathered a circle that carries 
weight even in those other realms. Invitations are sent 
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her whidi the looks over with secret elation and dedineti 
with so nice a care that she knows she is quite sure to be 
asked again, and when she invites a little company no od% 
stays away. In her way she is as dainty and exclusive as 
lirs. Staimard, though with her it is mental gifts and pure 
breeding. 

They have been discussing the slender chance on which 
Ormiston Mills sailed tiirough the straits of adversity. 

** I did think it a foolish whim on Miss Ormiston's part,** 
the lady says, with infinite grace, ^^not to ask help earlier. 
Philip admitted that if they were in circumstances to com- 
pete with other houses, they would not have dropped to so 
low an ebb. No one ever ccm convince me that a woman's 
Judgment is equal to a man's in such cases. He has the 
breadth and experience which she cannot gain in her femi- 
nine round, and if she does attain to it, it is generally at 
the loss of a delicacy that is her greatest charm." 

'^ But she had not to go out to gain it," he answers ex- 
cusingly. ^^She had Philip's experience at hand; she 
also had her father's views and plans and experiments." 

*' Yes," the wife says, ignoring the latter part of the 
sentence. ^^ Give me credit for generosity in that I did 
not assert my supreme right to my own husband. I did 
remonstrate, no doubt Philip told you" ; and she points 
her inquiry with a lofty yet dazzling smile that seems to 
raise her above petty jealousy. ^^ It was when he had the 
new offer from my cousin of the place in the bank." 

'^ Ah, I had not heard of that ! " And surprise accents 
St. George's face. 

Philip has entreated her not to mention it ; but it is one 
of the rights she has reserved. In fact, he has dismissed 
it with a man's wider generosity ; but she holds it against 
Miss Ormiston with one of those under-surf ace grudges 
seldom f oj^ven, since success took from her the right to 
triumph in her own opinion. 

^^It was when matters were at their worst. Philip 
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wanted to apply to yon for a temporary loan ; bnt she 
would not consent. He was worried to death with anxiety, 
and used to pace the floor night after night feeling certain 
bankruptcy stared them in the face. I should have re« 
gretted Miss Ormiston's loss, of course ; but I had to think 
of my husband and my children. His health was as dear 
to me as Miss Ormiston's money was to her ; nay, of far 
higher importance. She would still have kept her home, 
and a restless, ambitious woman, fertile in ideas, would 
soon have found a new channel. I had seen him dragged 
down to despair in his own ruin, and was it necessary that 
he should go through the same sea of trouble for a woman 
who had no claim but that of business? You know that 
in aU cases Philip would do his duty, more than his exact 
duty ; but women fancy there is some inherent right in 
their sex to demand more. It was just when she was 
taxing him to his very utmost of time, strength, ability, 
and interest that this offer came. I did want him to throw 
up the mill and take it. You should have seen how utterly 
wretched and careworn he looked.'' 

She gives a nervous little shudder as she recalls it, and 
her white fingers interlace restlessly. 

Donaldson has made light of his personal exertions in 
his story, though fully recognizing the gravity of the 
situation. 

'^ But it would have been a pity to give up when they 
were so near success. And Miss Ormiston is not unthank* 
f ul ; indeed, if it were possible, she would like to offer him 
a partnership." 

^' He ought to be rewarded at her hands,'' the wife says 
proudly. ^'But I cannot help thinking that it is you and 
Philip who have managed everything, while Miss Ormiston 
takes the credit " ; and there is a touch of resentment in 
her voice. '' She is considered a kind of representative 
woman ; yet a man in her place would have done much 
more and relieved Philip of a great deal of anxiety. ^ After 
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an, the sexes cannot stand on a business equality. Women 
do show their dependence in a hundred ways. Fhilip would 
have faced a man's possible misfortunes with much greater 
equanimity. We draw upon you for a more intense sym- 
pathy." And she smiles deprecatingly, as if begging his 
pardon that it must be so. 

'^ Which we seem ready enough to grant," he says, with 
respectful sympathy. ^^ And in the end I do not belieye 
Fhilip will be the loser. Was the salary larger? " he asks 
with a seeming abruptness. 

"It was not so large," she answers. "But do you 
suppose a little money could outweigh my anxiety for him, 
or that I would not gladly have given up some luxury, 
nay, even necessity, to see him relieved of the heavy 
burden? No true wife could balance her husband's health 
and comfort in such a scale. I would not have him go 
through with it again even for Glen Ormiston. And 
withal, there is a terrible uncertainty in my mind, since 
Miss Ormiston's husband must be master here. Then 
what becomes of Philip's efforts to advance and increase 
the business? He has the place of an employee merely, 
and the responsibility of a master. The only comfort is 
that Miss Ormiston is not likely to marry." 

" You think so I " he exclaims, with an interest that sur- 
prises even himself, it seems so utterly without warrant. 

"Women of that stamp seldom do. They have a way 
of outgrowing ordinary men and women, or at least fancy 
so, imtil it is too late. When they awake to the true needs 
of their nature, the graces of youth are past, the tender- 
ness, softness, and desire for confidence are gone, and if 
they marry it is some weak man they can rule and keep 
dependent upon them." 

" I think you do Miss Ormiston an injustice," he says, 
a little roused. 

" That refers to business women in general," she re- 
turns with infinite grace. " We have yet to see what Miss 
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Ormiston will become, though she is extremely self-reliant. 
Oh! "she says with a dainty laugh, ^^Fhilip andloncehad 
a plan, — I did so want to see her, and you remember she 
refused to come. Do not feel vexed, — married people 
often speculate upon their single friends, and sometimes 
plan most jadicioosly ; bat I soon saw it woold not do." 

A strange, intangible sense of mystery takes him in its 
grasp, a something daring, impassioned, that holds ev^ry 
pulse in abeyance. The hidden distances of his own 
future have that absorbing, inexplicable interest for what 
is not, what can never be there, a blessing or bane, thrust 
away by his own hand. 

** You liked Glen Ormiston," she continues in a soft, 
seductive, regretful tone. ** We used to think that if it 
could come about and you be master there ! It is the kind 
of place that naturally belongs to a man like you, and 
seems pointless in a woman's hands ; it is too grand for 
paltry gayeties ; too easily gloomed and made solitary by 
one who cannot see the true heights of enjoyment in it. 
But I understand now that it could not be, that it would 
prove most unwise — " 

*^ No ; it could not be," he interrupts, and rising, paces 
the floor softly. The midsummer moon is almost golden, 
and it shines through the open French windows in long 
rays on the delicate carpet ; but he avoids stepping on it, 
as if there were some living soul pleading at his feet. It 
seems as if the inner man that he has studied very little, 
stands unveiled before him with startling distinctness, — 
the sanctities, the aspirations, the needs, the longings, 
which, when they ask for bread, he must offer a stone. 

** Do not be vexed," she entreats. ** The subject is too 
sacred to be tossed about in any speculative manner, even 
between friends. But the only sin I have ever sinned 
against you was in planning that." 

'' It is not a heavy offence." But his voice, even to her, 
has a curiously hollow sound 
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^< It would be paying too dearly for Glen OrmiBton,'' 
she says in a resolute manner. Surely he cannot regret it ! 

A step on the path closes the confidence. Philip Don- 
aldson enters, and they are soon in the midst of a stirring 
talk on other matters. St. George wonders if Dolly is 
expecting him, and he knows he cannot face Miss Ormis- 
ton to-night, with the new and appalling sense of irreme- 
diable loss upon his soul. 

Mrs. Donaldson gives them a pretty evening song 
presently. Her voice is not strong, but extremely sweet 
and touching. Then she retires, and they go out on the 
porch with their cigars. St. George questions his friend 
dosely, without betraying any confidence, though they 
have been over the ground before. Philip is enthusiastic 
in his admiration. 

" I never would have believed it of any woman,*' he 
exclaims. ^^ We have all done Miss Ormiston scant jus- 
tice heretofore with our preconceived notions. There never 
could be a greater contrast than those two faces to-day ; 
did you remark them, I wonder? I suppose Miss Allaire 
is the sort of society beauty that one likens to the lilies of 
the field, or perhaps better simile, of the hot-house, for 
the field lilies must have more stamina. It flashed across 
my mind, St. George, that you could tell a man's charac- 
ter fairly well from the manner those two women would 
affect him ; the one with her abundant vitality that has no 
taint of coarseness, the power delicately repressed, the 
strength toned with gentleness, that no mere outside culture 
can wholly accomplish, the simple directness, indicative of 
pure truth, that needs no halting subterfuge. I have no 
desire to be free, heaven knows, for Alice and I are bound 
by a thousand ties no one dreams of on his marriage day ; 
but if there had been no Alice, it would go hard ind^ 
if I did not try to win Miss Ormiston." 

More he dare not say to pique his friend into an absorb- 
ing interest. But St. George's delicate apprehension, 
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roused more by the tone of the wife's confidence than 
anything she has actually put into words, starts at a 
vague assumption — suspicion would be far too strong. 
These two people have »een so much of each other through 
times that have challenged the bravest in their nature, and 
have come to admire the virtues so near of kin. Has 
there been danger? People of strength and integrity 
have succumbed to a powerful temptation tiiat would pass 
a weaker nature by. Has he not a duty that it will be 
quite impossible to relegate to other hands, just as it 
would not be possible to put it into words. Because 
they are all friends, he must stand between and avert the 
shadow of harm. As Miss Ormiston's trustee, he has a 
doable duty, and he is puzzled with himself to think there 
is no shrinking or annoyance with the new burden ; nay, 
rather a cheerful welcoming of it. 

*' You have been converted to new views of woman,** 
St. George says in a half-jesting tone that strikes jar- 
ringly upon the other, and a silence falls between 
them. 

" He will be the blindest of all created things, if he 
cannot see for himself," Donaldson thinks. 
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ALL nr ▲ FLAT. 

DoLLT Allatrtb drives up the winding ayenne in Mis* 
Stannard'B handsome ooup6 with the high-stepping bays, 
whose ample tails almost sweep the ground. She is curi- 
ously pale, and her face has a small, drawn look, that 
comes of late hours and sleeplessness, but her amber- 
chestnut eyes are sparkling with excitement. 

^* It was just splendid I You can't imagine what you 
missed, Dame Durden ! And what do you think, — I am 
going to take a part. It came around in the funniest way. 
One of the girls has been called home by the illness of an 
aunt or grandmother who has a fortune to leave. Miss 
Collamore tried reading her part, but it might as well have 
been a stick, and Leslie Bennett was so vexed ! Every- 
body is so awfully conscious when they first try. It put 
them all out, and Miss Collamore threw down the book in 
a huff, so I took it and covered myself with glory. It 
is n't much of a part ; just a coquettish maid who carries 
letters back and forth, and in waiting on a table, hears a 
secret that some one tries to get, and who makes desper- 
ate love to her for the purpose, and she plays the gallant 
off against her own slow-brained, good-hearted fellow. 
It's the funniest part of the whole ; but you see, while 
there are plenty to take the high parts, no one wants to be 
a maid, but JUke it Helen wasn't pleased at first, only 
she knows that when I resolve upon a thing, arguing is 
useless." 

^^ And Mr. St. Greorge ! " asks Miss Ormiston. 

**0h, he follows in Helen's wake — or leads! If I 
was n't the most generous of engaged people, I should be 
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Jealous. He is at Helen's beck, he has no end of busi- 
ness discussions with you, and he wonderfully admires 
Mrs. Donaldson, — crimes enough for one man. But with 
all these sins on his head, he lets me go my own way, because 
he knows he cannot hinder " ; and Dolly laughs with infan- 
tile gayety. **But I am dead tired, there is no such 
thing as rest there, and I told Helen so ; and now I shall 
go straight to bed." 

Mrs. Stannard has come up to Cliff House with her 
maid and her bays, and finds it quite entertaining for 
a while. The hotel is full, and cottages are retained for 
the accommodation of the guests. In one of these St. 
George has taken apartments, and has provided himself 
with a magnificent saddle horse. Mrs. Stannard rides 
with perfect grace, as she does all things else, and Miss 
Ormiston is not behind in this accomplishment The 
likeness between these two is commented upon ; indeed as 
to figure and carriage, there is a strong resemblance. 
Helen is the handsomer, if that cold, haughty, weary air did 
not detract from her classic perfection. Christmas looks 
years younger, and there is an expression of warm, vital, 
human interest that gives tone and radiance to her features, 
if they do lack some of the correct lines and proportions. 

She has found herself drawn into this round of gayety 
that possesses a certain exclusiveness. Cliff House, or 
Glen Ormiston as it is frequently called, is too new and 
on too limited a scale to include the vulgar rabble. 
There are few chances for husband hunting, though there 
may be more dangerous pastimes. 

Leighton St. George is a favorite at once. There are 
some doubts and many speculations concerning his en- 
gagement. Miss Ormiston is not the only one to whom 
it seems incongruous, or who questions as to how much 
Dolly Allaire really cares for him. There are brief mo- 
ments when she is sweetness itself, and she displays an 
unhesitating possession when it suits her, which is ratber 
U 
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amusing and not sentimental ; bnt the lover is always per- 
fect and reserved in his bearing. 

Mrs. Stannard has proposed that Dolly shall no longer 
inflict herself npon her friend ; bnt Dolly is persistent, and 
Christmas generously hospitable. More than all, she has 
some secret longing for the gay confusion. Grave and 
perplexing as many of the duties of life have been, she is 
still a girl at heart. Her pulses throb with the rhythmic 
beats of the music, and the many-sided talk, tinted and 
textured by minds of wide and various experience, inters 
ests the intellectual part of her soul, while the artistic is 
fed by aesthetics so freely and learnedly discussed. Now 
and then she notes an amused smile of incredulity on the 
face of Leighton St. George. She has come to read it 
easily in many respects, and she finds this soul-knowledge 
very fascinating. It would seem almost as if both had 
accepted the fact of Dolly's position being rather anoma- 
lous, not to be discussed, hardly to be thought of when 
there are other subjects of entertainment. 

Dolly stays in bed all day, and as there are guests in 
the evening, she is clothed and in her most fascinating 
mind. There is no place like Glen Ormiston for a delicious 
rest. The next day she studies her part ; she possesses a 
quick and retentive memory, and is a bom actress. She 
goes through with it for Christmas and Mrs. Byrne, in a 
most amusing manner, and mimics the other players so 
closely there is no difficulty in recc^nizing them. 

There is a great deal of going to and fro, and no ordi- 
nary pleasures are suspended. The rides, — and for those 
who cannot mount, the carriages are at hand, — lawn ten- 
nis on shady afternoons, teas, and evening dances make 
the days pass like dreams. Dolly does not ride for some 
queer whim, neither does she join the tennis players ex- 
cept as a spectator and to indulge in a side-flirtation. 
Mrs. Stannard wonders at her, yet Dolly is not given to 
soberness ; indeed, at times her spirits are riotous. 
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The eyentful evening comes, and it is perfection. A 
shower in the morning has cooled the air, the hall is tol- 
erably spacious and well ventilated, the stage admirably 
arranged. Leslie Bennett appointed everything at the 
rehearsal, so they have only to follow his regulations 
strictly. The audience is in just the right proportion; 
indeed, when it attained sufficient dimensions, no amount 
of persuasion could wring another ticket out of the com* 
mittee. 

There is an extremely el^ant dress circle where waving 
fans fill the air with delicious perfume. Never has Cam- 
ley seen anything like it. Handsome women and not a 
few distinguished men, who have paid their money caring 
little for the charity, but warmly interested in the success 
of their friends. 

It is a very pretty society play that admits of some ele- 
gant dressing, has one or two extremely pathetic situa- 
tions, and sustains the interest with just enough mystery 
to keep the audience attentive. They all do well, most of 
them being old hands at it for amateurs, and having had 
good training ; but Dolly as the $OfU>rette makes herself 
the life and charm of the play. She is dainty, sparkling, 
coquettish, full of fun and eagerness; never overdoing, 
never suggesting any troublesome personality. She sings 
one piquant little song that is applauded so vigorously she 
is compelled to repeat it. She is fairly smothered in bou- 
quets ; and when the curtain falls for the last time, the 
green-room is thronged with admirers, and is just a hum 
of congratulations. 

The gentlemen have arranged an elegant little supper 
afterward, at which there can be only a few guests. St. 
Greorge plays cavalier to Mrs. Stannard and Miss Ormis- 
ton. Christmas has felt all the evening a sense of secret 
disapproval in his face, though a choice bouquet sped over 
to Dolly from his hand. It is all right enough here in 
this out-of-the-way country town, for a summer nigfaf • 
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amusement, and if it were the exceptional in Dolly's life 
it might answer; but it is her delight, her infatuation. 
She is always hungering for new admiration, and ready 
to lure any one on a path where he may offer it to her. 
Tet what is the charm St. Greorge holds for her, or do 
her shrewd, far-seeing eyes recognize the instability of so 
much of the homage dealt out in the world of pleasure? 
As for him, being in honor bound, Miss Ormiston knows 
that nothing will cause him to swerve. Dolly may tire of 
him ; but he will not be first to break faith. 

The supper is quite the quintessence of el^ance. Eyen 
the small hours have passed before the carriages roll home- 
ward with their pleasure-worn occupants ; but these have 
distinguished themselves, made a handsome sum of 
money, and had a delightful time. They can go to bed 
in content. 

No one expects Dolly down the next morning. Christ- 
mas feels weary and listless. She cuts fresh bouquets and 
adds some pretty touches to the rooms, then she orders her 
phaeton £or the drive f actoiy-ward. It seems to her as if 
she was unduly prospered, the magic time is here when 
orders are far ahead, and every one hurrying them at full 
speed. The new papers have been an immense success, 
and now is the golden harvest, before others rush in with 
something newer still and perhaps cheaper. 

^^ Well," exclaimed Donaldson, ^^this is indeed a sur- 
prise! Ton stand dissipation magnificently. You were 
at the supper, while we commoner souls were allowed to 
court bahny slumbers by midnight at least. You will be 
tired of hearing everybody pronounce it a success ; but I 
am nearly the first, since you can't have gone the rounds 
yet this morning." 

^*I came directly here.'' And there is a halfHsmile on 
her fresh face. 

"St. George, I dare say, is still in bed. And that brings 
a gossiping surmise to my mind, — I Imow there cannot be 
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any trath in it, it is too ridiculous, and I contradicted it on 
the spot last night, — it was that your guest. Miss Allaire, 
is engaged to Leighton St. George ! " 

Miss Ormiston feels the color flaming up in her face, 
under the penetrating glance. 

"Yes," she says, hurriedly^ **It was before he went 
to India. It has been quite a long engagement." 

Donaldson brings his clinched hand down upon the desk 
with a resounding blow, and his eyes look fiercely out 
into vacancy. "It can't be!" he cries. "St. Greorge 
has better sense surely. What is there in such a 
woman — " 

" She is my guest," interrupts Miss Ormiston proudly, 
but there is a white resolute line about her lips. " I can- 
not discuss it, but only hope — " 

" There is nothing to hang a hope on !" he breaks out 
scornfully. "Men have made blunders before now, but 
this is, of all, the most utterly senseless ! He does n't love 
her, he does n't even know what a great and supreme love 
might be to a man. And to throw away his whole 
life!" 

The great sacrifice is steadily before her, yet why should 
it be so firmly set in her life. She writhes under the con- 
sciousness, yet it is no affair of hers. 

" Have you the slightest idea how this marvellous con- 
tract came about? What bait could the little flirt have 
used to land so noble a prize ? Do you suppose she really 
cares for him? It was his fortune doubtless, but that he 
should be so stupidly blind amazes me." 

" We have no right to criticise what any one chooses to 
do in such matters." 

" Yes, I think we have. I, for one, protest against such 
marriages in the interest of that high and sacred morality 
marriage was intended to uphold. It is bad enough to 
have it perverted afterwards by mistakes made innocently, 
by the trials and infirmities of temper and health, and 
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ignorance of its divine laws. But to begin it wifli reoog« 
nized incompatibility is a sin, a crime." 

^' You do not know all. There may be oases of intense 
sympathy with a nature not altogether uncongenial, there 
maybe some swift moment of infatuation — " But she 
pauses, she cannot betray him even in justification of 
himself. 

«' Leighton St. Greorge, of all others, has no right to 
make such a weak mistake. Do you suppose he will go 
through life and never meet the woman he could love? 
WeU, the world is not so large as that ; and Dolly Allaire 
is simply incapable of loving any one man with holy 
worship. She may have infatuations, such women do, 
more or less, all their lives." 

It is true, true. Her soul shrinks at the vision in men- 
tal agony that is like torture. She turns to some papers 
as a shield for a confusion she has no right to experience, 
when there is another step, and St. Greorge, in the immacu- 
late array of a summer morning, stands before them, but 
his eyes have a strained, sleepless look. 

There is a curious momentary confusion between the 
two. He detects a sound in their voices indicative of 
past emotion they have not yet mastered, and the fear, 
bom of Mrs. Donaldson's mischievous impression, flashes 
up to the surface. He has not come a moment too soon. 
He feels that it is his right and duty to guard this woman, 
as a brother might, from the dangers this unlucky inherit- 
ance has thrown in her way. It is hardly likely either 
of them understand the peril, and he knows Donaldson 
too well to suppose he would rush into it blindly, but some 
of the greatest miseries of life have come from this fatal 
lack of sight until it was too late. 

It is quite safe to begin about the play, and St. G^rge 
makes an effort to restore the usual friendly feeling. 
Miss Ormiston responds readily ; she desires a change of 
mood, and she has felt a little disappointed at not finding 
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him with Donaldson in the first instance, for of late he 
has always been in the. counting-room. Donaldson is 
secretly annoyed, and Ms fine cheerfulness deserts him; 
he is coldly ungracious, but it is simply because he cannot 
forgive his friend this wretched blunder, and just now, he 
recognizes that he cannot make the merciless onslaught 
that would restore his composure. 

Miss Ormiston breaks the silence that is as inharmoni- 
ous as the worst discord. 

*^ Isn't this a new order?" she inquires, holding up the 
slip. 

^^ Tes, I was going to speak of it.'' He is at home 
again, the business man. *' Look at the references ; there 
is only one we know. I was in some doubt." 

" A new house ? " inquired St. George. " Let me see." 
Miss Ormiston hands the paper oyer to him. 

^^This Herrick is a man of the highest integrity. He 
would not recommend any one he did not know weU." 

"Thoresley, ditto," appends Donaldson. *' Had it 
been an order for half the amount, I should have risked 
it at once. We are not likely to have much idle time by 
present indications. I hope everything wHl not fall flat 
as autumn comes on." 

" Well," says St. George, rather gayly, " you are in 
excellent shape this time, if it should come." Christmas 
Ormiston rises. " With your permission I will go up 
to the Glen," he announces, ** and pay my respects to 
the ' star of the goodly company.' " 

^' Some friend who has Miss Allaire's best interests at 
heart ought to advise her to take to acting in earnest,^ 
exclaims Donaldson. *' Women of fashion and pleasure 
generally develop an incapacity for being of any earthly 
use in this world, but she might arouse a certain admira- 
tion that would be equal to fame. I never saw an ama« 
teur more at home on the boards." 

A flush stains St. George's delicate face, but he makes 
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no reply. Donaldson is too really angry to detain him by 
any sabterfnge. Indeed, he almost hopes, in a half -say- 
age way, that he may come to know a man's deep, 
exhaustless love for Christmas Ormiston, and writhe in 
the evil bonds wherewith he has bound himself. 

They take the longest way, because it is shady and there 
need be no hurry; Dolly will not be up until noon, if 
then. Nothing more is said of the play or the evening ; 
it seems to both an unwholesome subject, seen in this peer- 
less morning atmosphere. Floating drifts of gossamer 
sail in the blue above their heads^ tending to some magic 
country. The air is warm and golden, and sweet with the 
spice of orchards and suggestions of wild grape. There 
are intense and tender contrasts of color ; the ledges of 
rock are already donning the reddish-brown hue of sun- 
dried furze, but here and there from a shady hollow, where 
the water trickles through at every shower, shoots out a 
branching frond of fern in its deepest green. The blue 
green of the firs and spruce, the yellowish tint of dwarf 
cedars, the glossy oaks and sienna-brown shrubs meet and 
mingle and are full of shifting lights. Now and then a 
bright^yed squirrel peers out, or flies up some steep with 
his store, and but for this, they might be in perfect soli- 
tude. 

If there has been any suggestion or counsel in his mind, 
he does not utter it. He cannot startle that serene and 
impassioned womanhood with the awful earnest of danger, 
nor vex it with worldly, narrow platitudes. Can she not 
move as safely through this apparent peril as women do 
through the lurid fires society allows to be lighted? If 
she is cold, so much the better for her own work in life ; 
but he knows he has misread her, and under the calm ex- 
terior lie summer seas no man has fathomed, that perhaps 
no man ever will. If her growth has been slow, it is not 
lacking in richness and strength ; there is no mental pau- 
city, and as little dominant boldness. Society has not 
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made her what she is ; it has been her ardent communing 
with nature, and her sympathy with all of the finer forms 
of excellence. 

There is one curious episode before the drive ends. 
Just as they are turning down the gentle sweep of road, a 
man suddenly emerges from the Glen. His dress and air 
are that of extreme fashion, but not foppishness. He is 
tall, rather slender, compact and well rounded, with a flow- 
ing grace in every motion ; and what is more rare, the pose, 
as he suddenly pauses, is grace itself. The face under the 
summer hat of yellow straw is certainly handsome, with a 
rather long black mustache, silken and curling, a cleft 
chin, a slender nose inclining to aquiline. He glances at 
them with a frank sort of passing curiosity, far removed 
from impertinence. 

" What a handsome face ! " St. Greorge exclaims invol- 
untarily ; then a movement on his companion's part, under- 
stood rather than seen, startles him, — a sudden shiver that 
runs down to her very finger-ends. 

She gives a short, nervous laugh as she raises her eyes, 
amazed at the impression herself. 

*^ What is the old superstition about some one walking 
over your grave ? " she asks. 

" Did you know the man? *' 

^* I have seen him in some other life," she makes an- 
swer, '' some remote existence, and yet I am sure I should 
remember the tones of his voice.*' 

^'Do you not believe these vague impressions are 
about people we really have seen, but for such a brief 
while that they pass out of our minds? " 

" It may be." 

They go down the hill and turn into the drive. Dolly's 
shutters are still tightly closed, yet Miss Ormiston asks 
him in, and he follows her with his leisurely grace. 

Mrs. Byrne comes out into the hall. 

^^ There was a gentleman here ten minutes ago," she an- 
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noonces, glancing at the great dock, ^* and he wiahed tofind 
Mr. St. Greorge. He had been at Cliff HooBe and yonr 
lodgings," she continues, taming to him, *^and I begged 
him to wait nntil Miss Ormiston returned, when we should 
likely hear about you, if you did not accompany her.'' 
Christmas smiles brightly at her guest. ^^ He is to return 
in Just half an hour." 

^* How fortunate you came in, though I knew Ddly 
would not be visible," says Miss Ormiston. 

<' I wonder if it is your business or mine? " he inquires 
with an odd expression. 

*' When he comes I will leave him to yon ; I shall not 
run the risk of dismal reminders again." But she sits 
chatting until they see the graceful figure they both rec- 
c^nize, when she flits indoors and upstairs for a change 
of apparel. The greeting reaches her, it is surely some 
old acquaintance, and then they settle to a talk, in which 
there is earnest persuasion on ^e stranger's part and in- 
difference on that of St. Greorge. The moments go on, 
and the bell rings for luncheon. Dolly's door opens 
slightly. 

^^ That is St. George," she says, ^^ and who is with 
him?" 

^^ I do not know ; Mr. St. Greorge has been waiting to 
see you. Will you come down and be congratulated ?" 

^^ Yes," replies the star of last evening. 

Christmas goes down to the hall in her stately fashion. 
St. Greorge enters with a rather perplexed expression. 

"Will your friend stay to luncheon?" she inquires 
hospitably. 

" I can hardly call him a friend," he says, with a bit of 
emphasis ; '^ though he has come on a very kindly errand 
in behalf of a friend of his, about a picture that I did re- 
fuse to sell to this Mr. YaUiant, not knowing him at all. 
Mr. Jeffries I met several years ago, though I had for- 
gotten him. I am the one who should have had a pre- 
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•entiment^ ; and a quaint smile crosses his face. ^^ But I 
must go into town at once. Will you allow me to present 
this ghost of the other life ? I have Just five minutes/" 

Christmas goes out curiously. Mr. Jeffries is an elegant 
gentleman, with a voice trained to the niceties of society 
pronunciation, and manners that are irreproachable. The 
confusion of remembrance he brings is not that of this 
polished gentleman ; but it seems to her of a time when 
he was in some other state of life. He apologizes for 
haste, and hopes he may be allowed to make Miss Ormis- 
ton's acquaintance, as he has met with a friend at Cliff 
House and will remain several days. He is a bird of 
passage, often tempted by the mere sight of an olive leaf, 
and the place seems full of beauties that one could spend 
days in exploring. 

She cannot have seen the man before ; but as she bows 
she flushes visibly with a certain consciousness, and is 
shocked at her own want of self-control. For this Mr. 
Jeffries must be the person Mrs. Brundage spoke of, 
and also the old admirer of DoUy Allaire. She does 
not extend an invitation ; but she says suddenly to St. 
George, — 

"You must go?*' 

Her air puzzles him. 

" I shall return at the earliest opportunity,— -perhaps 
to-morrow night." It is almost as if she needed his pro- 
tection. The half-alarmed, half-beseeching expression 
in her face is so new, that it moves him inexplicably. 
He has a mind to throw up his great bargain and 
remain. 

*« Well," she says, rather nervously. 

Mr. Jeffries is standing near, so St. George takes out 
his card-case and writes a brief note and good-by to 
DoUy. 

"Will you be kind enough to give that to our friend?" 
be asks with his adieu. 
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Christmas stands in a maze of confusion until DoUy 
comes flying down the stairs. 

"You never did let him go 1 " she cries, angrily. " You 
did it just on purpose.'' 

"Study the train time and see how many moments he 
had to waste," is the quiet answer. 

"And the man, what was he like?" Dolly demands, 
imperiously; " The thing looks like a plan, an excuse to 
get away." 

Miss Ormiston smiles with a sense of amusement. 

"Do not be so childish, Dolly," she entreats. " Come 
and have some lunch, and as soon as it is cool, you shall 
drive about wherever you please. Mr. St. Greorge had 
urgent business, as you must know." 

" I wish there was no such thing," she cries, pettishly. 
" He does n't need to sell pictures. It is mercenary in 
himl" 

However, the chocolate and the fruits restore Dolly to 
some extent ; she never has any appetite for solids. Mrs. 
Byrne offers some delicate, discriminating praise, and 
Christmas repeats u sentence of Mr. Donaldson's that 
sounds like approbation. Half of her ill-nature is due 
to the fact that she has not Mr. St. Greorge's generous 
encomiums. 

"There certainly was no one who did any better," she 
declares, triumphantly. " I shall drive over to Cliff House 
this afternoon, to get my share of the admiration." 

Christmas questions within herself what she had bettei 
do. This Mr. Jeffries is surely Dolly's old lover. If she 
could be kept from seeing him ; but a whole week, no, that 
is quite impossible. Mrs. Brundage knew of Dolly's en- 
gagement, however. If St. Greorge had not gone just at 
this crisis ! Indeed, it does suggest a plot ; but not within 
Dolly's meaning. 

What she would have done, Christmas does not know, 
for she has visitors ; and Dolly Allaire goes to Cliff House 
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ftnd does not return until twilight has set in, and then alone 
and unjojous, her face smaller and more ghostlike than 
ever, and she goes straight to bed. At all events, Mrs. 
Stannard is the one to look after her sister, and she is on 
the spot. She certainly must know how far it is wise 
to trust Mr. JefEries. Christmas feels strangely tangled 
with these unseen chains that draw everybody nearer to- 
gether, witbi peilu4pS| no separate vditioiu 
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VBOK OUT THS PAST. 

LnoHTOir St. Obobos has never pnnmed fame ; but 
fame has now persisted in holding out to him her olive 
crown. Now and then he has sold a picture ; a few times, 
while abroad, painted one to order. He has fine and ex- 
quisite ideals, and works for his own interest in art ; is 
perhaps too indifferent to praise. One of his beautiful 
Indian scenes ^ The Heart of the Himalayas — has been 
lent to the club parlor, where it has had many admirers, 
and several offers, met with the chilling announcement 
that it is not for sale. But a wealthy Califomian has been 
so appreciative, so generous, and so persistent, that he has 
at last won his desire. He could not perhaps have chosen 
a better messenger than Mr. Jeffries, who seems to be 
well versed in art, a man of wide experience for one so 
young, and who has travelled everywhere, it appears. 
Mr. Yalliant had met him in Rome and found him excel- 
lent authority ; indeed, had been indebted to him for sev- 
eral admirable selections, and having much faith in his 
persuasive powers, has thus made him a messenger. As 
St. Greorge has a smaller and, he considers, finer copy, 
there is no especial reason for not parting with the picture ; 
and as Mr. Yallianf s collection bids fair to become a no- 
table one, it is a compliment to be added to it. Before the 
transfer is quite concluded, a telegram comes from Mrs. 
Stannard, who must return to the city for a few days, as 
Mr. Stannard is on his way to America and has cabled to 
be met by his devoted wife. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Jeffries has received the social recogni- 
tion of that lady as well as Mrs. Brundage. There is an 
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old Bummer at Newport they talk oyer, and a Journey 
to the West with the Allaire party. He inquires after 
Miss Dolly. 

^^ My sister is staying at Glen Ormiston, and is not very 
Bjtrong this summer/' returns Mrs. Stannard. ^^She en- 
tertains a girlish regard for Miss Ormiston, who is a dis- 
tant cousin and was for some years under my. mother's 
care, during a period when her own fortunes were rather 
precarious." 

^' Ah ! " he returns, with a little lifting of the brows that 
delicately accents his face. ^^ Is there not some peculiar 
history about this Miss Ormiston? Did not her guardian 
die abroad, and was there not a difficulty? One hears so 
much about people's affairs, that Ormiston Mills seems to 
have a familiar sound." 

*^ Mr. St. Greorge's father died. He was Joint guardian 
with a Mr. Treverton, who had all in his hands and made a 
sad wreck of it. That Mr. St. George has been able to 
re-establish the business is a marvel to everybody, since 
he has no taste for such matters, and has always been 
independent himself." 

** And the Mr. Treverton?" he queries. 

Mrs. Stannard makes a slight gesture of indifference, 
as if other people's affairs were distasteful to her, and 
replies, — 

^'I really do not know anything about him. I was 
interested hi my own marriage at that period" ; and she 
gives a faint, conventional smile. '^ I have never had any 
business associations, and I fancy they would be extremely 
irksome to me ; but I believe Miss Ormiston has strong 
proclivities that way." 

^^ An unusual predilection for a woman, unless forced 
upon her by necessity." 

^^Her father made a curious will in that respect. It 
can only be handed over to a husband. I should marry 
at QUO%^^ she says pointedly. ^^But the husband must 
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take her name in order to get her fortone, and few men 
care to give up their own personality.'' 

Mrs. Brundage he finds more approachable and very 
much more communicatiye. Dolly Allaire, his old flame 
of that gay summer so long past that it has a flavor of 
antiquity, has been engaged two years or so to Mr. St. 
George. 

^^ She has gone off dreadfully,'' says her friend, ^^ and 
it is only by dint of great attention that she manages to 
keep her hold on youth. It is a gueer choice, t>ut Mr. St. 
George is suitable in age imd has an immense fortune ; 
and when we pass our youth our best chances go with it,** 
the lady adds, sagaciously. 

^<I should say Mr. St. George was a very desirable 
pa/rtV 

Mrs. Brundage knows that if she were Dolly Allaire, 
she should feel greatly elated, but not being that young 
woman she can afford some loftiness, since her destiny is 
fixed. 

^^ It is a little odd that he was not charmed by Miss 
Ormiston. , She must have had opportunities." 

Mrs. Brundage laughs at that. Miss Ormiston sets 
traditions at naught as far as lovers are concerned. As 
a woman of the world she inwardly disbelieves that any 
girl can remain cahn and unswerved on so momentous a 
subject, but she has to concede, regretfully, that Miss 
Ormiston possesses many desirable points, and that most of 
the men with whom she has come in contact would have no 
scruple in taking her and her fortune. But on the other 
hand, Miss Ormiston holds herself aloof from the atten- 
tions of marriageable men with the pride of a queen. 
She is not haughty and disdainful like Mrs. Stannard, 
but there is the same invincible self-respecting power. 
Indeed they two would make better sisters than she and 
Dolly. . 

^^ Women of fliat stamp seldom charm men," she oon^ 
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tinnes gaylj. ^^It is always a study to see the kind of 
men they marry, and they are most careful not to abate 
one jot of their own individuality. Of course I don't 
mean to undervalue Miss Ormiston. I think her a supe- 
rior sort of woman, just as I do Mrs. Stannard, but they 
are always on heights of their own making." 

^' I cannot judge of Miss Ormiston on a bare introduc- 
tion," he comments with a thoughtful air, "but I should 
like to see more of her. Does she really mingle in society, 
we will not say enjoy its trivialities?" 

'* She seems to enjoy dancing well enough. Only, you 
see women brought up that way are rattier ponderous. 
Everything with them must have some purpose or signifi- 
cance. They cannot enjoy the mere luxury of living, like 
us frivolous people, but are always balancing the efforts 
against the results. If you like to see more of her, drive 
over with me this afternoon. Miss Allaire has not been 
quite herself since the night of the play. What a pity 
you had not come earlier, and beheld us covering ourselves 
with mimic glory. Dolly Allaire was splendid ; you see, 
I am no mean, envious woman" ; and she laughs. 

*' Thank you for your kindly invitation; I shall be 
happy to avail myself of it." 

In this little circle of aristocratic and select families 
there is a slight hesitation about admitting a stranger. 
Mrs. Stannard has recognized Mr. Jeffries as an old 
acquaintance and answered a few questions concerning 
him. She does not care to stand sponsor for him, but she 
approves in a speculative way, for which she does not 
even give a reason to herself, of some other person doing 
it. There was a time when both she and her mother were 
alarmed at Dolly's preference for him, and thwarted it 
continually. Now she has a curiosity to see them 
together, but she will not move a finger to bring it about. 
So far she has not sullied her conscience, and she is proud 
of keeping it clean. 
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Four days have elapsed since the play. Dolly came 
over on the next afternoon, bnt could not be indnced to 
remain to dinner. She has been very busy having a cot- 
tage arranged for her husband, and to-morrow she goes to 
the city. Dolly has been seen driving with Miss Onnis- 
ton and was at church on Sunday, so she is not ill. Can 
there be some scruple about meeting Mr. Jeffries again? 

*♦ I wish you would bring Miss Allaire back with you," 
she says to Mrs. Brundage, as they are on the point of 
starting. ^^ I go to the city to-morrow morning, and have 
many litHe matters yet to arrange. I should like her to 
spend the night with me.'* 

"We will bring her back," responds the other gayly. 

It is mid-afternoon. Mr. Donaldson has sent for some 
of the old papers that saved them in their peril, and Miss 
Ormiston is hunting them up. Dolly has been half hidden 
amid the cushions of a great reclining chair, when she 
hears the crunch of wheels on the gravelled path that is 
rolled like a floor. Through one little vista she commands 
the end of the drive, and the two faces have a stereoscopic 
distinctness for an instant and then vanish. Like a flash 
she disappears, and though her movements are so often lan- 
guid, she flies straight up the stairs. Mrs. Byrne's door 
is open, and that lady sits complacently at some crewel 
work. 

"I have a wretched headache," cries Dolly. " I am 
going to shut up my room and make believe it is night, 
and see if I cannot get a sleep. That often helps me.*' 

" I am so sorry, my dear," replies the gentle voice. 

The bolt clicks. A carriage stops and the door-bell 
presently rings. Mrs. Byrne goes down with both hands 
full of her beguiling work, which she drops in a pretty 
ornamental hanging pocket. Martha has answered the 
summons. 

' * Miss Ormiston is in the study, you can call her.** And 
Mrs. Byrne turns to the guests. 
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^VAndMiflS Allaire/* appends Mrs. Brandage. ^^We 
are all in the deepest anxiety at her seclusion, or perhaps 
the dizzy heights of her fame have raised her so above us 
that we are not to be honored by her presence in the 
futore/' 

^^ I am very sorry/' says the deprecating tone of the 
elder, as if in some way she were answerable, ^^ bnt Miss 
Allaire is quite HI with a headache, and has really gone 
to bed. She is far from strong, and I do believe the exer- 
tion last week was too much for her." 

^^And we can remember when Dolly Allaire could 
dance all night and be gay enough the next morning, not 
so very many years back, either," declares Mrs. Brundage 
with a strand of pettishness in her tone. ^^ And here I 
have come to take her to Cliff House, at her sister's 
request. Mrs. Stannard goes to the city to-morrow, and 
she is very anxious to see Miss Allaire." 

^^ What a great pity I There is nothing like sleep when 
she has one of these dreadful headaches. Dear, if it 
only could have waited. She was out driving this morn- 
ing." 

Miss Ormiston comes in at this Juncture and greets her 
guests who are seated in Hie pretty reception-room, but 
who glance enviously out of doors. Seeing this, she pro- 
poses the veranda, and hears with a little inward surprise 
of Dolly's sudden headache, for the girl was gay enough 
at luncheon. 

They discuss the magnificent day, the beauty of the 
drive, the great trees at Ormiston, and Mr. Jeffries seems 
much interested in all pertaining to the house. It is not 
very often one sees such a place in this newer world, as 
the demon of improvement, in the shape of modernizing, 
leaves its trail over all. Is there not some legend con- 
nected with it? Surely such a place ought to have a 
story. 

When Miss Ormiston explains that her personal interest 
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in it extends back only to her father's earlier manhood, 
Mb admiration still continues, and is so th(»x>ughlj appre- 
ciative that she softens. There is a peculiar fascination 
in the voice, though there lingers the same impression of 
having heard it before. He has not the air of a man self- 
conscious of his own attractions ; it is rather the cordial 
desire of giving just as he takes, freely. He is at home 
on BO many topics, for he has evidentiy travelled much 
and observed well, but seems quite free from egotism. 
In spite of herself she is interested in him. 

The diversions of Mrs. Brundage are Just enough to 
annoy in one sense, yet she is bright and winsome and an 
unconscious foil to Mr. JefEries. Christmas is always 
amused by her bits of superficial wisdom that give her a 
pretty, matronly air. In her odd, continuous way she 
likes to study society people, putting together the frag- 
ments of intercourse to round out their characters. 

Presently Mrs. Brundage returns to Dolly. She would 
like to see her for a few moments and give her Mrs. 
Stannard's message. 

Christmas looks doubtful. Mrs. Byrne, from the inner 
room, volunteers to intercede, but comes back with unsuc- 
cess written plainly on her face. Dolly could not go over 
to Cliff House just now, if her life depended on it. 

"Then we must return without her. We have been 
making an unconscionable call any way," declares Mrs. 
Brundage. 

The ice being broken, Mr. Jeffries feels himself included 
in the invitation for the future, and accepts with frank 
pleasure. 

Miss Ormiston watches them as they wind around the 
road. Certain she is that this man has something to 
do with her life, and she feels strangely desolate and help- 
less. At this moment she seems to turn to Leighton St. 
George with a confidence that surprises even herself. 
Tet her best and truest friend has been Philip Donaldson. 
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**I am growing nervous and superstitiouB over this 
stranger, " she says to herself, with a kind of mental 
shake and resolution to dismiss him from her mind. So 
she collects her papers and drives down to the factory. 

''I wanted to find something among them that I am 
quite sure can be developed into another success," Philip 
Donaldson says, as he takes them from her hand. 

'^ You are continually studying my interest," she makes 
answer, gratefully. An expression of her face touches 
him, a vague shadow, as if she was not quite at ease. He 
reads her so quickly, and through her he has come to 
study other women, a little to his sorrow, for he finds 
few of them as sincerely noble. 

'* We must do something to keep even with St. George," 
he rejoins, brightly. "A poor man now with such an 
opportunity would make both fame and fortune." 

" But would the poor man have the opportunity?" she 
queries. '^He could never have taken such journeys, he 
would not have the leisure nor the cultivation to help him 
analyze and digest such scenes. After all, much as we 
rail at the Philistinism of wealth, it does stand for most 
of the delights and many of the aims of life." 

"You should be a fierce radical. I am afraid those 
luxurious Cliff House people are spoiling you." 

" I do not believe I am one whit more in love with pov- 
erty than Mrs. Stannard, though I might bear the loss of 
wealth with more courage" ; and she smiles. "It may be 
an ignoble confession, but it does bring higher and finer 
pleasures in nearly every respect; for the sacrifices of 
poverty are often compulsory, in spite of a certain halo of 
nobleness." 

" Then I can go on advancing your fortunes with a clear 
conscience," he replies, humorously. 

" So that we do not make others suffer," she says, with 
a grave light in her eyes. For she feels every day more 
truly that she is only a steward of these blessings, and 
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that Tfhen the time of accounting comes she must not 
stand abashed and dumb with selfish ease. Then she 
continues suddenly, "But I am glad this has come to 
Mr. St. Greorge. He would never go out to seek any- 
thing. Is it not a mistake to be too self-contained and 
satisfied, if one does possess any good gift? Does not 
every one owe the world a tithe, at least, of the best that 
is in him ? " 

"Make St. George believe that, and you will have 
worked the one miracle he needs. He is too indifferent 
for himself, except in the great matter of keeping his 
conscience void of offence toward his fellow-men. One 
great inspiration would make the man as nearly perfect 
as human souls can become in this world. But it is too 
late.'' And Donaldson sighs. 

A bright flush stains her face ; for she well understands 
this reference. 

" He has run aground in shallow waters, and what hand 
can be stretched out to him?" his friend inquires. 

Christmas does not reply, for this is embarrassing 
ground. She feels precisely as Donaldson does in regard 
to his choice ; but now that she is brought again in con- 
tact with Mrs. Stannard, she cannot think St. George 
would have been much more fortunate even in such a selec- 
tion. Helen is a perfect woman of the higher circles ; but 
there is something chilling in her indifference. Nothing 
warms her to any vital enthusiasm. No, this is not the 
woman she should choose for Mr. St. George. But Don- 
aldson has his ideal for his friend constantly before him ; 
and whereas he has such a cordial good-humor for all the 
other trials and petty vexations of life, this he cannot 
endure with the same equanimity. There is a subtile 
consciousness in Miss Ormiston when they touch upon this 
ground, not that she suspects it is herself ; indeed, she 
rather surmises it is Mrs. Stannard. 

Christmas drives slowly homeward, and has quite for- 
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gotten her recent annoyance with Mr. Jeffries. For once, 
she gives herself up to the pleasure of imagining Mr. St. 
George under the domination of a magnificent emotion, a 
passion for a high and noble woman who could turn his 
love for her into some of the great aims of life, and lead 
him to unfold his nobler self in all his manhood's richness. 
She has been learning so much about him this summer ; 
indeed, she seems to have understood everything better, as 
if all the knowledge she had been slowly gathering through 
the past years had crystallized into clear, sharp lights. 
And with it all has come a sense of her own needs. While 
there was a struggle and uncertainty in the business, and 
all her energies as well as Mr. Donaldson's were required 
to keep it a^oat, she never flagged. Now there is noth- 
ing but to go on and make money. She recalls so many 
hfdf -predictions of her father's that in a certain way 
roused her ambition then, but which she did not under- 
stand fully. She has come into the inheritance he wished, 
and she wonders if she will repeat his solitary life. For 
this does not in any way connect her with her fellow- 
beings in the broad, human, or intellectual sense as some 
other pursuits might. Merely making money is not a 
work to rouse and animate a woman's soul. 

As she drives up to the wide porch, Mrs. Purcell and her 
two step-daughters, growing into tall, nice-looking girls, 
stand there saying good by to Mrs. Byrne. Miss Clement 
has altered so much since her marriage. The old appre- 
hensive look has faded out of her face, she has grown a 
trifle stouter, and there is an ease, a sort of delicate buoy- 
ancy, that make her look years younger than on her wed- 
ding day. The intimate sympathy and companionship, the 
being needed and valued, have done so much for her. 
Christmas has never questioned the wisdom of putting 
marriage first in a woman's life ; but after all, it must be 
the true marriage, soul to soul. That brings her back to 
St. Greorge's engagement, and she sighs unconscioosly. 
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DoUj comes down to dinner, but scarcely tastes of anj« 
thing save the fruit. She is deadly pale, with circles 
under her eyes, yet she makes a show of being better and 
is quite gay. Afterward she begs Christmas to come and 
play for her. 

^^ But I play such solemn things," says Miss Ormiston. 

" They are just what I want to hear," replies Dolly. 
^^ I have moods and moods." 

So Christmas plays until it is quite dusk. The hall is 
lighted, but the long drawing-room is vague and shadowy. 
When she rises, Dolly makes room for hei| on the tete-d- 
teUj and leads her to talk about the call of the after- 
noon. 

^^How odd that the same people float around to you so 
often ! " says Dolly, in a dreamy sort of tone. " The sum- 
mer you would n't go to Newport, I met Mrs. Brundage — 
she was n't married then — and Mr. Jeffries. I had a half- 
idea they might make a match, just as she suspected me. 
He is very handsome, is he not? and he was considered 
extremely fascinating." 

^^He certainly is handsome," and the old elusive half- 
memory comes back. ^^What do you know about him, 
Dolly? Where did he come from? He is an American, 
of course?" 

^' Oh, yes ; though his mother went abroad when he was 
very young. He was in the Ranceford party, and he has 
been back to Europe since then. It seems as if he was 
always travelling about, and knows everybody. Do you 
like him?" 

Dolly is leaning against the other's shoulder, and it 
seems as if a little shudder passed through her. 

*'I really cannot tell," she says, slowly. ''There is 
something about him that puzzles me, as if I must have 
met him before." 

** Which is hardly likely," replies Dolly, ''since you 
have not been out of the shadow of Ormiston, and he has 
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never strayed in tiiese parts before. Odd, wasn't it, how 
he came to see about Leighton's pictore ? '' 

This time Miss Ormiston is quite sure there is a kind of 
i^irinking shudder. 

^^Were he and Mr. St. George friends then in any 
way?'' she inqukes quioUy. That will settle a point or 
two, she decides. 

^<Well, after a fashion"; and DoUy gives a short, 
forced laugh. ^^Tou see I did flirt a little with Mr. 
Jeffries, he was so very handsome, and all the girls were 
going wild about him. Then Leighton and mamma were 
always together, and he seemed so old to me that I never 
really supposed I should be engaged to him. He was just 
like a brother, you know." 

^^ Dolly," Christmas cries, with a sudden fear bom of 
her pure, high sense of honor, ^^ now that you are engaged 
to Mr. St. George, you will not let this man come between 
to make any disturbance. Ton mU be true ; you will not 
do anything just for amusement." 

^^ I 've given up flirting," Dolly replies in a dry, strange 
tone. ^^I shall marry Mr. St. George, of course. I am 
so tired, I want some one to rest me and take care of me. 
Yes, I am going to turn over a new leaf and be very good. 
Help me, Chris " ; and she grasps Miss Ormiston's arm as 
if she was in some deadly terror. " I wish I were strong, 
like you, and didn't care for fun and all those things. 
I'm going to begin to love him with all my heart and 
soul, and to cling to him ^ till death do us part.' There, 
I frightened you. Ton don't know what deadly, solemn 
earnest I can get in when occasion offers." 

Is Dolly really in earnest, or is this assumed to throw 
ber, Christmas, off her guard? In spite of herself, her 
whole being protests against the marriage, and Dolly's 
new resolve grates harshly on her inmost soul. 
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DoLLT has several letters the next momiiig ; one from 
St. Greorge, one from Helen, who asks her to go over to 
the cottage snd attend to several trifling commissions for 
Mr. Stannard's comfort, and one that she saves for the 
privacy of her own room. Miss Ormiston offers to drive 
her over ; but she hesitates oddly, and promises an answer 
by and by. The result is that she would, prefer going in 
the afternoon. She will devote the morning to rest. 
. Christmas has several engagements on her hands, and 
her stay at the mill is brief. There are two committees 
for the consideration of those incapables that abound in 
every town and society. At one of them she meets Mrs. 
Donaldson. 

That lady has never cordially forgiven Christmas for 
being instrumental in the success of Ormiston Mills. She 
had felt so certain of the contrary, and had besought her 
cousin to keep his proffered position ready for an emer- 
gency, but it did not occur. She, was not tired of Carn- 
ley ; indeed, she had attained to an enviable position 
socially. Still, Miss Ormiston had become a sort of thorn 
to her, in that she found her changing the beliefs of the 
two men whom she had largely idealized. She could not 
endure that her husband should admire a woman who set 
at naught some of the conventionalities that were not only 
social laws to her, but the very foundation-stones of the 
well-being of society. And that Christmas should have it 
in her power to soften Leighton St. George's prejudices, 
was extremely annoying. The fact, too, that it was not 
her convincing arguments that held St. George from a 
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warmer regard, bnt an entanglement almoBt as reprehen- 
sible as that with a business woman. 

Even here they are unconscious rivals. Miss Ormiston 
goes frankly to a point, without any of those delicate side- 
approaches most women are so fond of, the small argu- 
ments that seem to air one's knowledge of a subject. She 
is not bold or a^ressive, but she does sway people by 
her irresistible truth and sense of power. Fortunately, 
Philip's partial verdict cannot influence a wide circle, since 
he never praises Miss Ormiston in public, but it vexes 
her that other people yield, without having his excuse. 
Even to the Cliff House denizens. Miss Ormiston is quite 
an object of human interest and perhaps envy. 

It seems to Christmas that she has been rather remiss 
in social duty here. It might be interesting for Mrs. 
Donaldson to meet Miss Allaire; as soon as Mr. St. 
Greorge returns she will give a little dinner and some 
sort of evening entertainment for them. She and Dolly 
have been going a good deal, and it is time there was 
some return of hospitality. 

So she broaches it to Dolly at luncheon. The girl 
looks pallid and depressed, but she brightens up wonder- 
fully and enters into the plan with a zest that surprises 
her friend. 

" Give a party for me," cries Dolly, " a lovely evening 
lawn party. Let me see — there is a new moon, I saw it 
through glass and over my left shoulder, and of course I 
am prepared for all kinds of bad luck: that's why I 
have been so down-hearted " ; and she laughs childishly. 
" In about ten days more it will be full, and Helen will be 
settled. Yes, let us have one grand time ! " 

Dolly's spirits seem to rise unwontedly. She gets 
ready for her drive, and they are soon bowling along the 
smooth road, while she chatters nonsense and laughs in a 
thin, strained tone, in which there is no Joyousness. 
Christmas cannot understand it. 
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The maid at the cottage receives her orders with quiet 
acceptance. They call upon Mrs. Brundage, and Dolly 
apologizes profusely for the wretched headache of the 
other day, when she missed her and Mr. Jeffries. 

^^ I warned him that there was a possibility of trespass- 
ing/' says Mrs. Brundage laughingly, ^^ and he wondered 
how any man could charm you so deeply as to induce you 
to give up your freedom. And I had no idea Mr. St. 
George was so great a genius ! It seems this Mr. Val- 
iiant has been buying some of the finest pictures of great 
artists abroad, and itia & high compliment to be placed 
with them." 

^^ I don't know," says Dolly with a sort of childish con- 
trariness. '^ There is no need of his selling pictures, and 
so I wrote to him." 

Mrs. Brundage stares a little, and then the quick flush 
in Miss Ormiston's face attracts her. Here is apprecia- 
tion, surely. 

'' But think of the fame ! " 

Dolly shrugs her shoulders. 

Two or three ladies come in, but Mr. Jefflies does not 
make his appearance. They have missed the two from 
their evening festivities ; has Miss Allaire been ill? Was 
the evening of the play too great a tax? 

Mrs. Brundage smiles odcQy. Is Dolly Allaire really in 
love with St. George? How will she take it if her 
olden knight transfers his fancy to Miss Ormiston? 
As she remembers, Dolly had a perfect passion for 
jealousy, and allowed her admirers very little latitude. 
It is quite evident Mr. Jeffries has outgrown his pen- 
chant. 

The next incident is the return of the Stannards and 
St. G-eorge, who has been persuaded to transfer his room 
to tlieir cottage, where indeed there is a pleasant apart- 
ment quite at his service, since for all culinary purposes 
they depend upon the services of Cliff House, and can go 
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to tiieir meals or have them sent. Christmas is shocked 
at the change in Mr. Stannard. He does look ill and 
wasted, and so nearly resembles his mother that she can 
quite see in his, the old fastidious face foreshadowed. 
They were all delicate looking, she remembers, and yet 
Mrs. Stannard lived to reasonable old age. 

Mrs. Stannard has sent from the city some of her lux- 
urious adornments, and the cottage becomes the centre of 
attraction and approval. It is an admirable and suggest- 
ive background for herself, it has the rarefied atmosphere 
of elegance and cultivation, and she adorns it as a queen 
playing at simplicity. Thither some of the choicest find 
their way. It is too small for dancing or crowds of any 
kind, and the three fill it with the personality of a group 
of fine statuary. Like a revelation it comes to Christmas 
Ormiston that such surroundings are Leighton St. George's 
true portion, that art and culture are his birthright ; not 
the superficial vanities of society, perhaps not that 
plainer gift of sympathy, with a lower round of humanity. 
Is it true, or is it her fancy, that in his presence Mrs. 
Stannard warms a little, is toned to a more affluent radi- 
ance, a softer grace? What can Brower . Stannard ever 
have been to such a woman? For certainly in him one 
finds the quintessence of pampered and unhealthy bond- 
age to customs and forms and proprieties, until tlie man 
has become a mere machine of selfish habit. Now he 
affects invalid ways as much as any fine woman. His 
man is always at his beck to wheel his chair, move his 
cushion or footstool, bring his paper or book, follow him 
with a wrap in case the wind should blow. He takes his 
airing on sunny days ; the chill ones he toasts himself over 
a glowing fire ; his meals are prepared in some occult man- 
ner that no one save his valet understands. He has them 
sent as a general thing, though now and then he appears 
at the hotel with all the ceremony of a prince of royalty. 

So it happens that Mrs. Stannard seems really mora 
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dependent npon St. Greorge than when she was alone, and 
free to come and go in her own regal dignity. Dolly 
laughs aboat it all and considers the illness a farce. 

^^ He certainly does not look well," says Miss Qrmiston. 
«« Does n't Helen feel alarmed ? '' 

^^ Bat yon see he comes of a long-liyed race, and really 
has nothing else to do bnt nurse himself up and believe he 
has every ailment under the sun. He takes great comfort 
in it, like some ridiculous women.'' 

But the lawn party is absorbing all their thoughts. 
Christmas finds herself in a gay whirl, planning all kinds 
of pleasure. The little dinner that is a compliment to 
Mr. and Mrs. Donaldson passes off charmingly with con- 
versation and music in the evening. The delicate homage 
paid to Mrs. Donaldson rather softens her in Miss 
Ormiston's favor ; but though she has been secretly glad 
that Christmas should not slip into the niche for which she 
considers her ill-fitted, she has to admit to her own soul 
that Dolly Allaire is a still worse blunder. 

^'Do things ever go quite right in this world?*' she 
questions of her husband on their homeward way. <^ Mrs. 
Stannard should have waited, or he come sooner." 

" I don't know," Philip replies, thoughtfully. " It is 
too much like parallel lines." 

" It would be a perfect marriage." 

^' St. George needs something warmer and more human. 
He has too much of the tendency to self -abstraction." 

^^ Bnt she can be warmed and roused. There is more 
fire under that exterior, than a woman like her sister could 
ever dream of." 

It requires something more than fiame, Philip thinks, 
a calm, true hand, that the fire shall not work devasta- 
tion. 

(«Do you know," Mrs. Donaldson says presently, 
^^that Mr. Jeffries has a curious attraction for Miss 
Ormiston? I remarked the manner in which she listened 
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to his voice, and watched every movement. I should say 
she was in love, if she was not unlike most women." 

'* In love 1 " His tone is utterly incredulous. 

*' Yes," she says decisively. " You may think it derog- 
atory to your business heroine to be moved by common 
emotions that sway peasant and king alike, but it is true 
that she evinced an unusual interest." 

Donaldson pauses a moment to consider. Why did 
Miss Ormiston ask ahnost a stranger? A cultivated and 
charming gentleman to be sure, yet instantly he entertains 
an unreasoning prejudice against him. He can recall one 
glimpse of her, with her head curiously inclined toward 
Jeffries, but he thought then it was the subject, not the 
man. It cannot be, surely. He finds himself absolutely 
vexed by the suggestion. 

Dolly blossoms out into her olden self, suddenly. 
Through her visit thus far, she has been a pale, alien, 
uncomfortable guest for the most part, appealing curi- 
ously to Miss Ormiston's patient sympathy, the gift that 
has endeared her to the poor at Camley ; or is it they with 
their troubles and wants and woes that have developed 
this side of her nature? She has humored Dolly as one 
would a troublesome child that is not one's own but is 
placed in one's keeping. It may be in part a physical 
improvement, for Dolly's color is better and her eyes are 
brighter. She is full of excitement, perhaps this was the 
needed stimulant. She comes and goes, she entertains 
guests, plays and sings, and is bright, vivacious, as in her 
early girlhood, strangely softened too. Christmas can- 
not help but remark how gentle she has grown to St. 
George, how she clings to him at times in a pathetic way 
that could not fail to move. Is she really beginning to 
love him? What is this secret, passionless indignation 
that stirs Miss Ormiston's soul, as she realizes that this 
very winsome tenderness may lead him in the high and 
solemn places of life, where a duty well done suffices in 
the stead of the next round of spontaneous joy? 
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That she and Mr. Jeffries are friends in a curious way 
is evident to her, while to Mrs. Bmndage, who has been 
watching with keen eyes, her whole demeanor savors of 
rather coquettish indifference. She readily gives np her 
old lover to Miss Ormiston, and he seems wonderfully 
attracted. 

That Mr. Jeffries is a fascinating man the little coterie 
at Cliff House and Glen Ormiston are compelled to admit. 
His sources of information are wide and varied. He has 
been educated abroad, he is familiar with German univer- 
sities and knows the best points of the Parisian schools, 
and has the contents of numerous art galleries at his 
tongue's end. Withal he is neither dogmatic nor self- 
opinionated, and very generous in his admiration of 
others. He is familiar too with modem discoveries in 
science, and the various discussions and substitutes for 
Christianity. What he believes himself is not so easily 
defined by others, but he always leaves the impression 
that, though acute and penetrating, he has no wish to 
obtrude his own personal views upon others, that birds of 
passage in modem society are to be genial and enjoy- 
able rather than ponderous and exacting. 

With him the tide of pleasure seems to drift toward 
Glen Ormiston. Christmas has vaguely dreamed of sur- 
rounding herself with cultured and elegant people as Mrs. 
Allaire had done, and here the kingdom lay at her very 
feet. What wonder that a little sense of exultation 
speeds through her pulses I What wonder that the deli- 
cate homage Mr. Jeffries is ready to offer, and does now 
and then pay her, should have a curious influence, not only 
in its rare newness, but in some sort of electric sense that 
in the past world they were friends ! He seems to choose 
her favorite haunts unconsciously, he reproduces moods 
and aims that have been her own secrets and only slightly 
discussed with Mr. Donaldson. At times an inward terror 
takes possession of her, and she flies from his influence. 
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The lawn party is almost a neighborhood affair. The 
night is perfect, soft, odoroos, with a moon not qnite at 
the fall, but enough silver light to dispute with the lamps, 
which are not in colors, bat pale gleams of amber with 
rose centres soft and exquisite. The band stationed on 
the porch plays for without and within. The sounds rise 
and fall, distilling dreamy music for those wandering 
among the trees or seated in the rustic summer-houses, 
where the violin confides its sacred sweetness to the 
stars that seem to lean and listen, the French horns blow 
out clear and warily their warning note, and the clarionet, 
keen edged and incisive, with a meaning of its own, is 
presently lost in a tumultuous harmony, that is like a long 
ray of wavering sunshine with dancing golden motes. 
There are the languid measure of quadrilles, the rhythmic 
beauty of mazurkas, the eager, tremulous waltz that 
throbs on the air like a sentient thing. 

To-night Dolly dances with a kind of girlish abandon, 
a lovely seductive grace that seems almost passionless. 
She is quite pale at first, and warms very little. Christ- 
mas watches her closely ; it does not seem that she cares 
to dance with Mr. Jeffries, indeed she rather favors some 
shy and comparatively unknown young men. Mr. St. 
Greorge has been up with her once, with Miss Ormiston in 
a quadrille, and twice with Mrs. Stannard, who to-night 
is regally beautiful. Miss Ormiston finds herself in de- 
mand, and she does yield to the charm of the summer 
night. Jeffries follows her continually with his eyes and 
his steps, and she feels almost annoyed at the recurrenoe 
of his name upon her card. 

In this accomplishment he is delicately perfect. There 
are no freedoms to alarm ; he is as harmonious as the 
music itself. Watching them from a point in the lawn 
that commands the wide-open windows, Mrs. Stannard 
turns to her companion. 

^^ Will it be a match?" she inquires softly. ^'I have 
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neyer seen Christmas show her interest so plainly. She 
is not impressionable, like Dolly ; she would not loye until 
she had weighed and measured and adjusted every claim 
to the nicest balance. I suppose that is what business 
habits do for a woman." 

*' You wrong her I think/' St. Greorge replies slowly. 
There is some meaning in her voice that annoys him. 

^'Can the truth wrong one?" There is a slight ironL 
cal laugh. ^^ Are not our loves more from force of habit 
and surroundings than any real election, unless we have 
so dissected our souls that we can tell the meaning of 
every throb ? Christmas never had the fashion of taking 
things for granted. She always looked clearly at the 
opposite side until she made up her case to her adversa- 
ries' objections, and with them disarmed, she was sure of 
the points of agreement." 

^' Does she impress you as being severely l(^cal? " 

"Her life and actions certainly do. There is very 
little spontaneity. She will make a thoroughly good wife 
to the man who does not look for the romance of love. 
There will be no bitter awakening for her, since she will 
judge accurately, and settiie herself to her system of 
belief. She is a fortunate woman, and to-night I envy 
her." 

The tone rouses St. George. It is caustic, bitter. He 
turns for a glance at her face, which is marble pale, with 
strong lights in her eyes like flashes of flame. 

" You, Helen?" he exclaims, strangely moved. 

" Yes, I," with passionate decision. " Ah, I suppose 
you have considered my destiny so perfect, so suitable, 
that I could have no room for any dissatisfactions. Since 
I made it myself, it must needs be my fancy. Well, if I 
bad been trained as Miss Ormiston has, some inner hard- 
ness would keep me from seeing the waste, the ruin. I 
should take up outside duties, charities, or other claims, 
^nd satisfy myself withhard work. But I cannot woi^, so 
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I must drift. If you have read me so poorly, can yon 
have read her any more wisely?" 

*' Helen," he says kindly, "you are cynical to-night. 
Your nerves have been tried and worn. I cannot fail to see 
that you have missed what is highest in a woman's life." 

"In some women's lives," she interrupts pointedly. 

He is silent. What shall he say to comfort her ? Then 
she speaks with a sort of mock gayety that amazes him as 
much as her unusual confidential mood. 

** You did not answer my question : will it be a match ? " 

" No," he replies, *' not if my judgment of Miss Ormis- 
ton is correct." 

" Then I suppose this is the flirting of a serious-minded 
woman. If / am correct, Christmas will make no outward 
sign until every inward scruple is adjusted, and certainly 
she shows him much favor. You remember long ago how 
afraid mamma was that there would be something between 
him and Dolly?" 

" Did you ever learn anything positive about him or 
his connections?" inquires St. George. 

" Why should we have troubled about it, when he went 
his way?" says Mrs. Stannard coldly. " I never thought 
to meet him again, and Dolly is in no danger that I can 
see. You must have some mysterious charm, Leighton, 
that keeps her constant in inconstancy. But I warn 
you," and a curious dramatic sound comes into her voice, 
" that if Christmas has resolved to receive him as a lover, 
advice will be thrown away. Let her choose her own des- 
tiny. If there are dregs in the cup, they will be no bitterer 
to her than to the rest of us." 

Leighton St. Greorge is most uncomfortable. Does any 
danger menace Miss Ormiston, and how much right has 
he to stand guard over her destiny? Between him and 
Helen Stannard there is a sort of fraternal bond that will 
some time be relationship. Between him and Miss Ormis- 
ton, what — mere business ? 
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There is a crash of music, and a clang goes out on tin 
night air, softened to pathos by the last wail of the vio- 
lins. Jeffries draws Miss Ormiston's hand through his 
arm, and leads her down the wide steps. To St. George 
she looks as if she were walking in her sleep. A vague^ 
undefined softness is in every line ; the slightly parted Hps, 
the wavering color, the dropping lids, the languor of the 
attitude that seems to trust him, to depend upon him.. 
She is beautiful Just at this moment, as a coming zephyr 
floats the filmy laces about her neck and the lights strike 
her soft hair. 

A tremulous revolt rises in the man's soul, as if the 
bonds put upon it were clanking chains that he must dash 
asunder and fly to her rescue. What shall he save her 
from — love ? Has he anything to offer her in return ? 

It is only an instant, and before the last echo of the 
lingering music has died away, he rouses his manhood to 
its duty. But nothing can shut out that blinding glimpse, 
like some terrible glory seen in the lightning's awful 
flash. 

He turns abruptly, and they face Dolly, who is laugh- 
ing and chatting, and the sight restores him. They pass 
a few words of gay badinage and saunter on. Helen 
Stannard's lips are compressed, and her dark eyes glitter. 
It is weU that Dolly holds his faith, but she has a feeling 
strong as life itself that Dolly Allaire will never be his 
wife. Nathless he is a man of the highest honor, and it 
is well thai stands between. 

Unconsciously he is drawn into the soft gloom of the 
overarching trees. His soul stiU seems in some mysteri- 
ous presence, a contact that can be felt but not explained, 
when her voice again breaks the silence. Now it is low 
and entreating. 

" I dare say I have surprised you by my vague half- 
confidences. In the old times we were friends, you know, 
and now I think I may claim a brother's sympathy. To 
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any stranger my lips must be sealed ; but you haye seen, 
you do know, the dust and ashes into which my life is set. 
Does it seem strange to you that I should make such a 
choice? Well, I was educated and trained to rule, to 
believe power one of the great things of life, much to be 
desired. Loye was but a phase of sentiment, that often 
led men and women astray. I believed a woman could 
be so utterly loyal to her high ideals of life, that duty 
would bring all the reward needed, and duty has been 
a clear cold angel against which I leaned until the very 
soul froze within me. I have reigned in my world of 
fashion, that has not been without intellectual weight and 
vigor. My ambition has been satisfied, satiated; I am 
weary of it all ; and yet the inexorable law bids me go on. 
What is my duty now? Advise me. Shall I lower my- 
self to the trifling level of one who has allowed himself 
to grow narrow and vapid year by year, whose confidant 
and friend is his vcUetj whose highest happiness is in the 
exact flavoring of his soup, and who can be made ill with 
a slight wrinkle in a garment ; or shall I go on offering 
myself on the altars of society? I came here because I 
was so weary of it all. I wanted months of seclusion to 
study out the problem. Yet my fate has followed me. 
Shall I, too, declare that my punishment is too heavy? " 

'* Helen," he replies, *^ I have seen, have guessed, and 
a friend's sincerest sympathies are yours. Yet, can I, 
dare I advise, I wonder? Still, you had an unbiassed 
choice." 

^^ No," she interrupts, '< society and tradition bound me. 
Ambition whispered that the highest place was the best. 
This man had the blood of an unflawed ancestry behind 
him, and he should have done them credit. Is there any 
power in this vaunted blood, in family tradition ? " 

^^ We are growing out of it," he makes answer, with a 
strange sense of gladness. '' We are coming more and 
more to the individual needs and virtues. Ours seems to 
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be a transition time, and in the end truth will speak with 
no uncertain sound." 

" When we are dead," she says wearily. " There is the 
music again. Oh, if we could begin life over ! " 

She turns her high-bred, almost passionless face to him, 
and there is an agony of pathos in it. She is not asking 
for love, as some women of lower moral tone might, but 
she wants the highest place in this man's regard, and she 
will be satisfied to caU it friendship. Dolly may marry 
him even, since she will never understand the height and 
breadth they two can attain. It will be one of those pure, 
loyal friendships that the finger of scandal cannot touch, 
since the vulgar kissing and caressing will never pass 
between them. But every other woman will be banned 
out relentlessly, and this is why she has come to look 
upon Christmas Ormiston grudgingly. Does she carry 
this secret in her eyes unwittingly, for it is tlifl» Ormis- 
ton's face that does come between? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CHALLENGING FATX. 

It seems to-night as if Christmas Ormiston is on the 
verge of some daring mystery. The very air throbs with 
sentient pulses, the music translates vague meanings that 
come almost to the surface, that she could read if she had 
any clew, but it eludes her at every turn. She is quite sat- 
isfied with Dolly, and feels as if she may safely lay her 
fears aside, so far as Mr. Jeffries is concerned. Every 
one's enjoyment is complete, it appears, for there is no 
weariness, no little groups viewing other little groups 
disdainfully. 

The supper, the perfection of sunmier nights' refresh- 
ment, is most meet for the season. Afterwards there is 
much strolling about, and dancing again for the gayest ; 
the others, feeling they have quite done their duty, settle 
themselves to listen. It is past midnight, and there is a 
weird charm in the very shadows that troop about under 
the trees. No one has yet spoken of going home. Many 
there are who half envy the young mistress of Glen Ormis- 
ton, about whose position there can now be no dispute. 
Business interests have not rendered her less refined or deli- 
cate, but that, or some high truth she has taken for her 
guide, has given her a spiritual force and beauty not 
easily overlooked. To-night she can contest the palm 
with Mrs. Stannard ; indeed, the haughty, world-weary face, 
with its classic outlines and perfect curves, seems restrained 
by some subtle repelling power that guards her inner life 
from contact with whatever can annoy or offend. In Miss 
Ormiston there is a fresh, tender brightness, a sense of 
much enjoyment yet to come, hope, aspiration, an enthu- 
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siasm that will not spend itself in trivialities, bnt bend to 
some earnest purpose. Even Mrs. Donaldson has a vagne 
misgiving this evening that she has misjadged her, tiiat 
in any great strait of life she will rally some unseen 
forces and make a brave fight. 

But to-night it seems a sort of Joyous high tide. She 
is proud to feel herself so capable of pleasure, and glad 
that she has something worth offering her fellow-beings. 
Her training has not made her narrow or self-absorbed ; 
instead, there is a broad exaltation and buoyancy as if 
she could reach out her hands full of good gifts to all 
Ihe world. She envies no one, yet she is not vainly self- 
conscious. Other lives are as blessed doubtless, yet she 
would not change. She is content, nay almost impatient, 
to go straight on to an unfolding future. 

The Donaldsons are the first to leave. Christtnas remem- 
bers some little matters that need her manager's attention, 
and goes to the study, that has not been invaded by the 
gay throng. The light from the hall is sufficient for her 
to see, as she knows in what particular drawer she has 
laid the memorandum, so she goes quietly through the end 
of the hall. The door is slightly ajar and there are voices 
within, at which she pauses in surprise. Some one is 
talking low and rapidly ; then Dolly Allaire answers, with 
the little sharpness that indicates a ruffled temper, — 

^'If you can break the bond so easily, it is no bond at 
all. If you can marry, then I am free.'* 

The laugh is stealthy, cautious, and scornful, and the 
reply is so muffled that she can neither distinguish voice 
nor words. 

" The day you. are engaged to her," says Dolly, as if 
repeating something. '^ Heaven knows that I am ready 
and willing to forward your plans, if only to rescue my- 
self. Still, I do not believe our marriage was legal, and 
we have come to hate each other. A pretty couple we 
should be!" 
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^^ Not so loud,'' the other utters waminglj. 

<' I cannot make her love you," Dolly goes on, but her 
Toice has a fatal distinctness. ^^ Still, it is time she was 
married, and lovers have not been so plenty with her. 
Then I think you could win an angel from heayen, or 
Eurydice from Hades," with a bitter laugh. " You will 
get the fortune you want, though I warn you that she 
will be mistress. You will find no such weak, silly fool as 
I proved to be. When I think of all, I could murder my- 
self ! You wUl give me back the letters? " 

There is long, low answer. 

" You have sworn so many oaths," Dolly replies wearily 
to her companion. '' Believe me, I shall try for my own 
sake ; but to praise you indiscriminately would be just the 
way to arouse her suspicion. Ton must do your best. 
She must take you of her own choice. There, go now, or 
you will kill me. Some one may find us. To-morrow, 
then, at the Glen, the great rock, say at four. I shall be 
in bed till noon. Gro, go ! " 

There is a rustle among the vines, and a light step 
touches the unfrequented porch. Christmas Ormiston 
stands quite still, and just realizes that she has been lis- 
tening. There is a moment of supreme bewilderment. 
Some prescience tells her she was the person under 
discussion, and Dolly's own admission that she is married 
strikes her dumb and cold. How long she waits she 
cannot teU, but a returning thought of her errand nerves 
her, so she pushes the door open. 

Dolly springs up from the lounge, ^' Oh, is it you, 
Chris !" she cries in a kind of hysterical tone, as if she 
were surprised. ^^ I was so tired. I came in here for a 
little quiet. I have done my duty by you, and danced 
myself almost to death, but the whole thing has been 
enchanting ! " 

Dolly's ready duplicity sickens her. The room whirls 
round, and she tries to steady herself. 
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^'I came for some papers/' she makes answer, going 
to the escritoire. 

** I hope you keep your places well locked," Dolly ex- 
claims with curious solicitude. ^' For if anything was 
lost, I would n't want to bear the blame." 

**The drawers are locked." Miss Ormiston's voice is 
strangely shaken. She feels as if she were the culprit, 
deep in some unlawful conspiracy. She can even imagine 
herself abstracting valuable papers, as she turns the 
spring with its sharp click. 

Dolly has recovered her self-possession, and it is 
superb. She takes the arm of her friend as they return, 
and talks vivaciously about the evening's enjoyment. Mr. 
Jeffries stands on the porch by the door, and looks up 
with a winning smile. 

'^ Truant ! " he says to Miss Allaire, ^^ where have you 
been hiding yourself ? They are going to play a mazurka. 
May I have the pleasure, if you are not engaged? Miss 
Ormiston, your midsummer night ought to go on for- 
ever." 

** And weary us all ? " 

^^ I have felt enchanted. What magic do you use ? " 

A subtle flame wavers in his dark eyes, and his face 
shines with rare tenderness, but it only serves now to 
heighten an impression of distrust, and that baffling 
memory haunting her in his presence. 

The band strikes into the delicious melody, and the 
dancers follow the weird sound. 

^' Don't lose your heart to that fellow," says Donald- 
son abruptly. '^ See here, they are the two who belong 
tc^ether " ; and his eyes follow the graceful, languorous 
movements which are really perfection. '* Why can it 
not come around that way? What nature joins together, 
no one has a right to tear asunder." 

Christmas Ormiston is ghostly pale; even her lips 
quiver. Can that man be Dolly Allaire's unknown hus- 
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band or past lover? Oh, what a travesty those smiling 
faces are, that '^ have come to hate each other" I 

Donaldson bites his Hp savagely. Can this woman, his 
pearl of all women, in her clear sense and cool judgment, 
be captivated by mere outward beauty ? 

^^ Here are the papers," she b^ins in an indrawn tone, 
as if powerfully moved. Why, she may even be jealous 
of Dolly Allaire. " I shall not be down to-morrow." 

He feels towards her as one might to a wayward child. 
He has a strong impulse to grasp the fair shoulder, and 
shake her out of this strange spell settling upon her. 
But some one else speaks, and there begins a slight con- 
fusion of the first departures. While Donaldson waits 
for his wife, he watches the other two. Dolly looks so at 
home in the arms of that handsome man, and his clasp 
is instinct with an almost reverent delicacy. Why should 
she ever have fancied St. George, — graver, older, with 
difierent tastes, habits, education, and aims? Surely the 
world has run mad and gotten desperately mismatched I 

Mr. Jeffries, after his dance is ended, floats around to 
Miss Ormiston's vicinity. A smile of unwonted softness 
plays about his mouth, and daring lights are in his eyes. 
She does feel the subtle power, but she avoids him with an 
indifference poorly assumed, and he half fancies he knows 
what it covers. He has followed a woman's lure before. 

The band settles now into dreamy overtures, that toil 
slowly with a sense of past midnight. A few are still 
wandering, some finishing a last ice. There seems a gen- 
eral satisfaction that verges to languid content. Guests 
troop down the stairs in filmy wraps and faded flowers, 
with graceful commendations. The violin hushes its con- 
fident sweetness in a regretful cry. The horns blow out 
a wail, silvery and long drawn. The flutes pipe and 
waver. The heavier instruments break into a tuneless 
tumult and give up the ghost of melody. Even the stars 
seem suddenly dimmer. 
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The last carriage rolls down the avenue, and the lanterns 
are being darkened. There are several guests for the 
night, who keep up an eager admiring chatter until with 
lamps in hand they vanish behind some welcome portal. 
Dolly's gay voice is the last sound on Miss Ormiston's ear 
as she goes in and closes her door. 

She looks about as if some spectre might meet her, as 
if the ghost of the old house was to come out of its 
retirement, and confront her with a direful mystery of 
which she has heretofore remained in ignorance. How 
much responsibility must she take in clearing it up? 

Her first impulse is, none at all. She can suggest to 
Mrs. Stannard that her home is the safest and most 
proper shelter for her sister ; and with Dolly away, Mr. 
Jeffries can be easily made to understand that his visits 
are not agreeable. Then a mighty rush of emotion floods 
her very soul. Can she stand by and see Leighton St. 
George deceived and betrayed? Not so long since she 
would hardly have considered him ; now she f €^ his wel- 
fare a vital point with her. 

But on the other hand, Dolly may not marry him until 
her freedom is assured. Is it Mr. Jeffries? She can 
satisfy herself by going to the Glen to-morrow afternoon. 
A rush of conscious blood stains her face. To play the 
spy, to distrust, are so foreign to her nature that she scouts 
the thought with disdain. Yet she mtist know, for she is 
quite certain the plot is against herself as well. She feels 
meshed and tangled in something that winds strangling 
folds about her, and rears a dangerous head. Throwing 
up her chin, she gasps for breath, and stretches out 
imploring hands. Why should the sin and mystery of 
other lives come upon her, when she has kept her soul and 
her hands clean? What, indeed, but the dark mheritance 
that binds humanity together, and makes the innocent 
suffer for the guilty ? 

The stars drop down, and there is a long, level, red glow 
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jn the east that seems like a band of fire. From some dim 
recess a bird pipes warily ; then all is solemn, awesome 
stillness. A cloud comes up low down in the south that 
darkens the air as if night was settling back. The fire- 
red glow grows amethystine, and breaks up about the 
edges in dun, ghostly purples. A clear, long-threatening 
breeze shivers through the evergreens, and again all is so 
silent she can hear her own heart beat. The deep grayish 
indigo creeps up the vault of the sky, there is a far-off 
mutter, a dull inarticulate sound of unrestful elements, 
then a sharp arrow of light cuts its way through the 
heavens. Nearer creeps the thunder, sharper flashes the 
quivering fire of gold, there is a patter on the leaves, a 
fragrance in the sultry air, and then a down-pour of rain, 
a commingling of all the storm forces. 

Miss Ormiston taps at Mrs. Byrne's door ; for that lady, 
who is calmly serene amid most of the changing or trying 
scenes of life, is fearful in a thunder-storm. 

*^ My dear I '' she says in a frightened tone, glancing the 
young girl over with wide startled eyes. 

Christmas realizes that she has one hand full of wraith- 
like drapery, and some faded flowers in her hair. 

*' Yes," she exclaims hurriedly. " I could not sleep ; I 
was thinking, and the moments went so fast." 

" Is Miss Allaire asleep?" 

There is such a crash of the elements that it bids fair to 
wake the dead. 

Christmas listens, taps quite loudly. Yes, Dolly, whose 
troubled conscience should have haunted her, sleeps equal 
to any just person made perfect. The other ladies, a 
Miss Ellery and her young cousin. Miss Miller, are up, and 
they huddle in Mrs. Byrne's room, while one of the ser- 
vants goes about and looks after the open windows. 

Fifteen minutes or so spends the fury of the early 
shower. The thunder rolls grumblingly away, the light- 
ning is a mere suggestion, the patter ceases presently, and 
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the birds pour out Yolmnes of melody from their leafy 
coverts. 

Christmas retams to her room and begins to disrobe. 
She is not in the least sleepy, neither does she feel unre- 
freshed, and smUes a little to herself at the timidity of 
most people. She never remembers but one awful fright, 
and that was down by the ravine one summer long ago, 
when the storm was terrific, and the wind roared fright- 
fully through the trees. Maurice Carew had deserted her, 
and Wilfred came to her rescue, and found her a shelter 
among the rocks, and comforted her with some scientific 
terms that she did not understand, but that, somehow, 
afforded her a certain chance for bravery. How long 
since she has thought of them ! She wonders a little what 
their destiny may be I 

The breakfast beU rings and the four ladies go down. 
There is an animated conversation about the shower, the 
party of last night, and an invitation Miss Miller has 
accepted to lunch at Cliff House. Miss Ormiston offers 
the phaeton for their mormng delectation, since Miss 
EUery is fond of driving. Miss Allaire remains in bed, 
as she had announced she would. The morning is ex- 
tremely quiet, and Christmas debates within herself what 
she shall do. Wai^hing or spying is so utterly distasteful 
to her soul that she feels such a course degrading. And 
yet she rnvst know, she must satisfy nerself that the talk 
in the study was no wild figment of her brain. 

About eleven St. George caUs. There is a tint of dis- 
comfort or anxiety that has settled in the lines of his 
forehead. 

^^Is anything the matter?'' Miss Ormiston asks 
quickly. 

'( Nothing with me," he answers. ^^ Mr. Stannard had 
an ill spell in the night, just before we reached home, and 
seems much prostrated." 

''Is he really ill?" Christmas inquires with an aur of 
incredulity. 
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^' I think he is. I have not been able to decide myself •'' 
And a faint smile wavers over her face. 

^^What a wretched, barren, vapid life!'' Christmas 
exclaims vehemently. 

^' Worse than mine?" And the smile deepens as well as 
the anxiety. 

** Yours has not been so bad,'' she says honestly. 
** There was your duty to your father, your duty to" — 
she colors rapidly — "Glen Ormiston. And you have 
achieved some success in your art." 

" You are a lenient judge. But I begin to feel as if I 
had missed the great purposes of life, some settled desire, 
some earnest work or great hope. I have been drifting 
about, urged by no necessity, roused by no ambition. 
After all, is it not the need that makes the man? I was 
wondering this morning what I should do when I reached 
the futile shore on which Mr. Stannard has been 
stranded." 

"A man needs an occupation or an interest. I could 
almost wish you were less prosperous, that you were 
necessitated to paint pictures." 

" Yet according to some of the highest theories, I ought 
to make great strides, because I have the leisure, the cul- 
tivation, the ease of mind which has no need to weight 
itself with anxiety for living. I ought to be able to throw 
my whole energy into high and fine efforts, and evolve 
ideals that will help to raise and strengthen and ennoble 
the world. But I have never cared for the world at 
large. Mr. Stannard has really been more anxious for its 
verdict than I." 

'♦ Of the world of fashion," she answers calmly. "Your 
successes must lie in a different direction, — < the reality of 
a man's power over wisdom and beauty and truth, the 
good in them that belongs to this world, and that each 
must strive to set before his fellow-creatures. Have we 
the right to wrap any talent in a napkin? And when one 
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finds it possible to combine pnre honesty of purpose with 
high intellect, is it not his duty to add to the strength of 
the world by working with and for truth ? " 

St. George glances over to the hazy distance, and some 
but half-defined emotion is dimly stirred. Has Miss 
Ormiston set before herself the higher work, the benefit of 
her fellow-creatures? There is a great and radical differ- 
ence between her and Helen Stannard,— a certain noble 
advance in a broad, vivifying life that quite dwarfs the 
other, dwarfs himself, he thinks with a mortifying sense. 
Then a test comes into his mind. If Christmas Ormiston 
can be fascinated by the purely physical charms of a man 
like Mr. Jeffries, will she be at all above average woman- 
hood? For he has rigidly recognized his own limitations, 
and feels that in duty to others he must stand aloof. This 
morning the danger does not seem so imminent. 

"We were talking of Mr. Stannard," she says suddenly. 
" Do you think it anything serious ? '* 

Helen has treated it with comparative indifference, yet 
to him the man's strength seems nearly spent. 

" I hope not. No, it can hardly be serious," he replies 
slowly. "Have you been down to Camley this mom" 

ing?" 

" No, I shall not go to-day." 

He turns reluctantiy, but she does not persuade him to 
stay. The two ladies are driving up the avenue and pass 
him with a smile and nod. It will be as well for his own 
calm peace of mind if he does not allow Miss Ormiston to 
rouse within him too much enthusiasm. 

Dolly comes down to luncheon rather pallid in face but 
in strangely high spirits. It seems to Christmas as if 
there was some great strain on her mind that must be 
hidden from observation. They sit on the shady porch 
awhile, then Miss Ellery admits that she is positively sleepy. 

" Let us all go to bed again," says Dolly, "and b« 
the fresher for this evening." 
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When and how Dolly Allaire glides out of her room, 
Miss Ormiston has no ^owledge. At five minutes before 
four she taps lightly and calls to her friend. There is no 
reply and the door is locked. Dolly may be asleep again. 
They all laughed about her morning's somnolency. More 
than ever Christmas thinks the episode some freak of her 
own imagination, for she cannot believe in Dolly's du« 
plicity. 

She takes the path at the back of the house, which is a 
kind of direct cut through the tangled shrubbery, and 
but little used, since the winding path shows it all to a 
better advantage. She can almost guess the point where 
they will be, and as she nears it she goes quietly, care- 
fully. The gloom is weirdly deep. There is the rocky 
ravine and the purling stream fretting over its uneven bed. 
From a slight eminence she can look down. 

Tes, they are there. Dolly sits on the stump of an old 
tree left for a seat, and leans into a sort of hollow made 
by a clump of three tall young trees. Jeffries is walking 
up and down, stopping before her to enforce what he is 
saying with some decisive gesture. Dolly's face and atti- 
tude are one of awful, desperate weariness. The man's 
vehemence scarcely moves her. As he walks up and down 
with short turns, the old remembrance recurs with tenfold 
force. She begins to search her past life : it is surely 
here she has seen him. What man in Mrs. Treverton's 
days — ah, she seems suddenly paralyzed with terror I 
A sensation as of losing physical consciousness at the 
presence of a disembodied spirit creeps over her. Still, 
that superb Greek figure is not quite what she knew it 
in years ago, the tall, slim youth, Wilfred Carew. It all 
comes back to her, — the clear-cut face, the brilliant com- 
plexion, the curling silken hair with its purple-black tint, 
the familiar strand in the voice, the pose of the figure in 
every movement, the sort of graceful and gracious auda- 
city that is tender instead of impertinent. 
IT 
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Christmas Ormiston's first emotion is one of complex 
bitterness against Dolly. If she has chosen this life in 
some moment of mad passion, it is her duty to keep to 
% to shower upon it the smiles, the tenderness, the caress- 
ing preference that she can put in every tone of her voice, 
the arts and fascinations with which she wins other men. 
If she i8 his wife, or in any sacred manner has promised 
herself to him, her engagement to St. George is a flagrant 
sin. He is free from these base shackles, sh^ thinks ex- 
ultantly. He can begin a better life, not weighted with 
this useless and wearisome frivolity that will be forever 
dragging him aground in shallow waters. Her whole 
soul seems to rise in triumph for his sake. 

Then she wonders how it could have come about. What 
fate and fortunes have been Wilfred Carew's ? Where are 
all the others ? How can the matter be explained if neither 
of them choose to betray their secret, since she has not 
come by it in strict honor, and her fine brow flushes at the 
thought ? What part shall she take in the matter ? 

Evidently Dolly has reached a stage of contemptuous 
disillusion. Her listless, half -scornful air, the little, in- 
credulous curve of the lip, the doubtful nod she indulges 
in now and then, betoken no. lingering remnant of fond- 
ness or respect. Perhaps she does hate him, and she is in 
his power to the extent of bargain-making. She, Christ- 
mas, is to be the sort of peace-offering laid upon the altar 
of their broken faith to cement new unions. How dare 
they? Her whole figure trembles with indignation, and 
every pulse throbs with a resentful longing to confront 
them then and there. She rises and takes a step forward. 

Perhaps the stir startles them, for Dolly springs up and 
makes some forceful remark, and then turns away, dis- 
appearing in the dense shrubbery. Carew indulges in a 
low whistle that finally settles into a gay opera air which a 
near-by bird catches up and answers. Standing there, he 
looks as if he might be honest, true, tender, and knightly. 
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She remembers in the old time he used to befriend her 
when Maurice teased her into fits of sullen despair. They 
were both so handsome, she was undeniably plain ; they 
were full of brilliant, vivid grace, she dull and awkward 
from a certain sense of humiliation and pure girlish bash- 
fulness. Wilfred did not torment her. He was never 
cruel, and some of her most intense pleasures and indul- 
gences came through him. 

Another recollection clouds her brow with a crimson 
flame. There had been a brief ^diile that Mrs. Treverton 
had thrown them together with the greatest freedom. 
She had called her Wilfred's little wife, and spoken of the 
possibility of a marriage between them. The young man 
would laugh ; she feels now that her utter want of attrac- 
tion was the fortunate thing that rendered her distasteful 
to him. He was kindly and tender, but never cared to 
assume any lover-like ways. A great burst of thankful- 
ness rushes over her» She has an almost fierce self -appro- 
priation and delicacy in these matters of intimacy. Mrs. 
Allaire had been extremely punctilious, though Dolly 
managed to evade her mother's watchful eyes. 

But it is curious indeed that Wilfred Carew, caring 
nothing for her then, should coolly discuss marrying her 
now. Is it the fortune ? There are men doubtless who 
would be strongly moved by it, but so far she is glad for 
the credit of the sex that so few have laid any such hom- 
age at her feet. 

Carew walks slowly away, and Miss Ormiston wends her 
way homeward. Circumstances must decide it all, but 
her honesty revolts at meeting Dolly in the old friendly 
manner. 
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WHAT 18 THEBX LEIT TO "WHS? 

Ths deference one owes to the conventional positions 
and relationships of life is a great safeguard, after all. 
Dolly Allaire comes floating through the hall in diaph- 
anous drapery half an hour before dinner-time. The 
ladies are on the porch, and the clergyman of the church 
Miss Ormiston attends has been making a friendly call, 
and now stands on the lower step saying a few last words. 
Miss Ellery and he have found some congenial topics of con- 
versation, and Miss Miller listens, bright-eyed, interested. 

** Ah, Miss Allaire," says Mr. Forsyth, and he comes 
up the steps again to give her a delicate, cordial greeting. 

The curves of her pliant body are seductive, and her 
dress seems to wrap her about as a cloud. Her face is 
pale, and full of little blue sinuosities that give a trans- 
parent light one would set down as the very dawn and 
flower of innocence, heightened by the infantile distrac- 
tion of the eyes. Above them the shimmer of bronze- 
gold hair, that the soft wind moves as if it were alive, 
making glittering waves and stray ends. The mouth is 
tempting in its sweetness. Perhaps the ineffable coquetry 
in Dolly that Christmas cannot understand is that fine art 
of making every man fancy he has roused some charm 
hitherto dormant in her nature, that to him alone belongs 
the discovery. 

After he has gone, Dolly seats herself beside Miss 
Miller and drops into an easy talk. Her social gifts are 
certainly exquisite when she chooses to give them play. 
For some reason, or, more truly, whim, she is bent upon 
being fascinating. Does she read a far-reaching disappio- 
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Yte^ Ji. tiisB Ormiston's grave eyes? She has disarmed it 
mav^y ^ time before, she conquers it now. Christmas has 
a hel(^ess sort of feeling as if her witcheries were so in- 
tangible one could not make stand against them, any 
more than one could stop the wind by facing it. 

The dinner is very pleasant. The party of the night 
before id the great theme, and it is entertaining to com. 
pare notes. Afterwards Dolly plays, then Miss Miller ; 
and while they are interested at the piano, three gentle- 
men walk in from Cliff House, — Mr. Brundage, who has 
been sent by his wife to inquire after the ladies, Mr. 
Jeffries, and a Mr. Alden. Jeffries's nonchalant elegance 
is perfection. Christmas watches him with wide, intent 
eyes, but he addresses himself mostly to Miss EUery. 
Are they all playing a part, she wonders. 

^^Come," says Mr. Brundage, with a good-natured, 
elderly air, " our stay was limited to thirty minutes. 
Mrs. Brundage carefully suggested to me that ladies who 
danced all last night would wish to retire early. But you 
all look fresh enough to dance to-night." 

" They are wonderful," declares Dolly in a bright, gen- 
erous tone. ''Now, I have been in bed all day and 
deserve no sort of credit." 

** It is early," Miss Miller begins persuasively. *' We 
might have a waltz out on the porch, if Miss Ormiston 
would not think us demented. There is still a ' spirit ' in 
my feet." 

** Why, no," replies Christmas. ** Can I play for you ? " 
And she goes to the piano. 

Jeffries turns to Miss Miller, and Dolly takes Mr. Alden. 
Now and then, as they float up and down in the perfumed 
half -dusk, they exchange a bit of gay badinage. How can 
they be so indifferent, with this horrible secret between 
them. Miss Ormiston wonders. Even with her experience 
she cannot understand how deception can cover itself with 
a mask so irreproachable. She has some very positive 
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ideas of remorse and the limitations of conscience, \m\ 
evidently they do not apply here. 

"Ohl" Mr. Brundage says with his first good-night, 
^^ you have no doubt heard that Mr. Stannard is consid- 
ered seriously ill. This afternoon they telegraphed to New 
York for a physician." 

** Yes," returns Dolly composedly, ** he could not enjoy 
being ill without his own doctor. He exhausted the medi- 
cal skill of France and Germany." 

*' Is it such a very baffling case ? " 

Dolly gives a slight incredulous laugh, and again the 
parting words are uttered. Jeffries goes straight over to 
Miss Ormiston, and compels her hand by some unseen 
force. A shiver runs through it as it touches his. She 
draws a long intense breath, for it seems as if she is 
abetting the deception every moment she keeps silent. 

" Wai you come over to-morrow at four?" she almost 
supplicates. 

What has moved her so deeply? 

" I shall be at your service ; happy so to be." And he 
bows with infinite grace. 

Dolly flies back to the piano and shakes a storm of 
melody out of her finger-ends for the next five minutes, 
and l^en runs away with the airy grace of a ballet 
dancer. 

Christmas Ormiston's burden is heavy upon her the 
next morning. Dolly could arrange this trifle with the 
sequence of a play, but the hostess marvels how she shall 
dispose of the people to give her a clear hour this after- 
toon. It gets settled that Miss Miller and Dolly go for a 
drive and a call at Cliff House. The day is lovely with a 
half -cloudy sky and a wand^ng breeze full of languid, 
ripening odors. St. George does not come over. Surely 
he is not an exigent lover. 

The hours lag. Miss Ormiston talks against time, but 
no one seems to remark it. Two or three callers drop in 
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to pay party respects and express their gratification anew. 
Glen Ormiston is enough to rouse envy in the most stoical 
breast. There is luncheon and a siesta with the accom- 
paniment of droning summer insects. Dolly and Miss 
Miller get started, Christmas provides Miss Ellery with 
some books and pleads a duty on hand, then, taking her 
wide-brimmed hat with its azure lining that seems to crown 
her like an untroubled sky, she walks slowly down the path. 
The great hall clock is striking four. A figure turns in 
the entrance way, and her heart throbs chokingly. Even 
now she is half a mind to show the white feather. 

Mr. Jeffries bows with grace and composure. His 
secret elation is somewhat damped by this grave face, 
but he admits frankly to himself that no one could have 
imagined the tall, thin, awkward, and blundering girl of 
years ago would develop into such a magnificent woman. 
Cards might have been played better. Jeffries is no astute, 
far-reaching schemer. He takes the good of to-day, with- 
out troubling to save or lay by for to-morrow. He had 
set himself about getting the best of the present out of 
life, and so far he had done it. He had looked into 
beliefs, practices, and results, and had resolved to do well 
unto himself, and this hour he had not found the reason- 
ing unduly narrow. For the first time something stirs 
within him that disturbs his self-complacency. 

She turns into the path to the Glen, and they talk com- 
monplaces in a rather constrained manner. Surely some 
fine adjustment has been missed. He rouses himself then, 
and with the subtle power of which he is complete master 
he does make a change, for he is confident that Dolly can- 
not have betrayed herself. They have reached a place 
where two wide-branching oaks mingle their leaves, mak- 
ing a sombre shade over a moss-grown rock. Rustic seats 
have been arranged in this tempting nook. She takes one, 
and motions him to the other. 

"When I first saw you," she begins with averted eyes, 
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^^ there was something mysteriously suggestive, and I hare 
been trying to solve it. I am certain I have reached the 
truth— " How hard it is to utter it I " You are Wilfred 
Carew. This was for a while yours and your mother's 
home." 

The man's self-possession is simply magnificent. The 
long black lashes do not quiver on his cheek, there is no 
betraying flush, no mad desperation or impatience, but a 
cool, fascinating, incredulous smile. Yet he would give 
worlds to know what card among those he holds he had 
better play out. * He has never been wildly, desperately in 
love, but he feels that all the better worshipping part of 
his nature could flow tumultuously towards this woman. 
Shall he confess and try to win her? She has no lover to 
set up as a barrier against him. 

^^ You think so? " he says, in a weary but most melliflu- 
ous tone. 

She turns then, and his face baffles her scrutiny. For 
an instant the very ground seems slipping from under her 
feet, yet that positive inner sense deepens, crystallizes in 
her very face, and he, quick to read, to detect meanings, 
understands and takes his decision from it. 

There is a soft, sweet, winsome laugh, such as a child 
gives when one has made several pretences at guessing a 
secret and at last hits upon it. 

** Can it be," he inquires, " that you have remembered 
Wilfred Carew all these years ? " And the pleasure of his 
tone would be a delicate flattery to any woman free to be 
charmed. 

" I was hardly likely to forget that part of my life," 
she says coldly. 

The die is cast and he must make the best of it, yet he 
feels less certain than a moment ago. Perhaps he has a 
foe to face, but he has conquered foes ere now. 

*' Well?" He will compel her to show her hand. 

"Why did you come here?" she asks, for she feels 
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assured that it was not hatred of Dolly that has called 
him thither. 

<^ Kismet/' he answers, in a soft, foreign-sounding pro- 
nunciation, lifting his delicately arched brows with the 
touch of audacity that appeals rather than offends. '' A 
chain of incidents opened the way, and I wanted to see 
you. Christmas, I was your friend in that solitary, re- 
pressed, misunderstood girlhood. There are many things 
that you cannot have forgotten." 

There is something inexpressibly sincere in his tone, 
and it does move her. 

'* There are many things I never could forget." And she 
makes a gesture of bitter disdain. 

"Yet they were not my fault That a yiUain should 
have been the ruin of us all, I as a young lad could not 
help. My mother suffered intensely, bitterly, knew want 
and sorrow and regret. She often spoke of you. We 
never could hear aught concerning you, though we made 
some efforts. Then she died." 

Even that does not soften Miss Ormiston. She has 
come to look at Mrs. Treverton with the clear eyes of 
womanhood, whose sight has been trained by sincerity and 
invincible honor, and found her wanting in some of the 
most ordinary phases of character. She is the mother of 
this young man before her; and though Christmas was 
too young to distrust the woman's sweetness, experience 
has taught her much since that day. 

*' Treverton was a villain ! " he says, in tones of deep, 
unforgiving resentment. ** When the worst came out, my 
mother was compelled to fly with him. He drank, gam- 
bled ; indeed, I believe he is still in some notorious resort 
on the Continent. My poor mother did not long survive 
the shock. I took her maiden name Jeffries, which indeed 
had always been my own, for I wanted to break all con- 
nection with that wretch ! And nothing gave me greater 
joy than to know your fortunes had not been utterly 
wrecked." 
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^' It was owing to the wisdom and earnest endeayoro oi 
others that they were not." 

'' Mr. St. George," he says enthnsiastically, *' is one of 
nature's noblemen, with all llie culture and* sincerity of 
true endeavor, and the purity of genius." 

A wavering flame seems to run over her face at this 
commendation, but the next instant it is calm and cold. 

Jeftries begins to experience the difficulty others have 
found, that Miss Ormiston is hard to get on with. 

(( Well," he begins again, with a kind of hopeful bright- 
ness, ''having confessed my sins, what remains? Can 
we not be friends as in the old times? I thought two 
nights ago that you had more than fulfilled one's highest 
dreams about you. I was wild to make some sign, some 
test. How well you hid your suspicions ! " 

Christmas Ormiston has to use all her force of will to 
resist this man's subtle fascination, that seems a perva- 
sive atmosphere about him. Not that she is in the slight- 
est danger of loving him, but he sways her so powerfully 
that she can hardly follow out her own consdiousness of 
right. 

'' You have not confessed aU your sins," she replies, 
with a breath-long conscious intensity that seems to wring 
her farthest pulses. 

"No," he answers with deprecating tenderness. "A 
man would confess to you every day, every hour, if he 
might, as one prays to angels. Only, not seeing the faces 
of the angels in the depths of solitary midnights, he 
might bewail sins that he could not set in the light of 
such a woman's eyes." 

The breath she draws cuts her like a knife. She makes 
a pitiful judge after all. 

" What are you to Dolly Allaire? " she asks briefly. 

"To Dolly Allaire?" There is a kind of innocent, 
doubtful, undecided light in his face that finally blends 
into amusement. " She is one of the charming products 
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of society, and as the betrothed of Mr. St. Greorge I 
could be only a friend or tempter. And I doubt extremely 
if I would have the power to become the latter. Where 
would I be against fame and fortune? " he asks incredu- 
lously. ^^ We have been compeers ; I met her some time 
ago. I had returned to America at the instance of some 
friends for a brief visit, and spent several weeks at New- 
port where her family were staying. Then I stumbled 
over them again at Paris. The world is not so wide after 
all, or else we go around in circles. And here we meet 
again." 

He watches her closely under his long lashes, that can 
shelter so much wariness. Can she be unconsciously 
jealous? For a moment he is mad enough to think she 
is beginning to care for him. He has a wild impulse to 
throw himself at her feet, but he is too wise to rush on to 
fate through unknown paths. 

*^ You have been engaged to Miss Allaire," she pursues, 
with a cold brevity that is so like a cover for resentment 
it blinds him. 

" A foolish child's play, long ago ! " he cries. " There 
was nothing in it." Then his face is sublimed with the 
white heat of passion, his lips quiver, his eyes droop and 
the long lids are tremulous, his voice has that full depth 
of emotion that invariably pierces a woman's soul to the 
quick. He bends over and snatches her hand, imprinting 
rapturous kisses upon it 

*'I love you, you! The few fancies that have gone 
before are like a trail of snow that morning sun dissipates. 
My darling, whom I know now, I loved in childhood ; my 
soul, my very life, and all the dtrength and passion of a 
resolute manhood, are laid at your feet. Christmas, do you 
not remember my mother used to call you my little wife? 
I was your knight in those days, let me be the friend 
nearer and dearer — " 

*^ Stop I stop I " Christmas Ormiston springs up, shaken 
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by intensest anger and horror, her face a blaze of scarlet 
fire, and her eyes two gleaming points of black. "You 
shall not say such things to me ! Even if you had the 
right of love, I could not listen, I could be nothing to 
you, but you add the blackest of treachery to the list. 
You are bound to Miss Allaire. You have some secret 
power over her. I must know what it is, for her sake, 
for—" 

" Well," he appends coolly, quite restored to his mar- 
vellous self-possession, which he can recover in an instant, 
"go on — for the sake of Leighton St. Greorge. For 
if it can be proven that Miss AUaure has kept back part 
of the price, her immaculate knight may be free to turn 
his attention elsewhere. You can be nothing to me, be- 
cause you long to be all to him." 

Until this moment the thought has not entered his mind, 
but the cruel shaft strikes home in the proud and sensi- 
tive soul, and he feels that he has wrested one weapon 
from his enemy. She stands stunned, ice cold, her face 
like marble, until some hidden consciousness, as new to 
her as to him, sends a passion of regret into her eyes. 

" I shall not demean myself to answer your taunt," 
she says clearly, knowing that she had never coveted, or 
dreamed such a thing possible. " And if you choose not 
to tell me, I can learn — " 

"Will you question Dolly in her sleep?" he asks 
mockingly. "I must advise you that you will hardly 
gain enough for your trouble. If you desire to drag your 
friend into an unwholesome scandal, you can even do 
that." 

"Will anything persuade 2^ou?" she cries desperately. 
"Can no inducement prevail? Why wiU you torment 
her?" 

"Twment her! That is good, excellent"; and he 
laughs with the keenest irony. " You have yet to learn, 
Miss Orxniston, that your friend is fashionably impervious 
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to such a thing. A woman steeped to the lips in flirta- 
tions understands the art of intrigne better. She may be 
chagrined at some failure, but tormented ! " and he langhi9 
again. Then with sadden seriousness, ''There is one 
inducement. Let me have opportunity to win this fair 
hand, and Miss Allaire may go her way unmolested." 

'' If the tie does not bind you^ neither does it bind her," 
Christmas Ormiston insists bravely. 

'' Perhaps," a stinging sneer wreathes his lips, '' Miss 
Allaire burned her bridges behind her, trusting never to 
be compelled to return. The other party, more prudent, 
has kept his intact, in the shape of some extremely confi- 
dential letters." 

The man is a subtle fiend. Dolly she realizes is in his 
power, and yet Christmas feels that the chain sits lightly 
for the most part, that she is not troubled above measure. 
She can dance with a gay step, she can laugh clearly, she 
can sleep sweetly as an infant, and according to conmionly 
received beliefs her conscience would prevent repose of 
soul or body. 

Christmas Ormiston feels weary, worsted in the fray, 
and barren of victory. Her slender hands droop at her 
side, her whole attitude is one of depression. She turns 
with a sad, proud dignity. 

"At least," she says, with high inward courage, " your 
own good sense will keep you from intruding at Ormiston." 

The aplomb of the man is superb. He smiles indul- 
gently, and waves his hand with a benevolent gesture as 
if conferring a benefit. 

** Miss Ormiston, if you are wise, you will not attempt 
to disturb the harmonious adjustment of affairs at pres- 
ent," he says in a graciously advisory tone. '' There may 
be an accumulation of forces of which you know nothing, 
and your well-meant efforts may bring about destruction 
that you will regret. If Miss Allaire has taken you for 
her confidante, insist that she shall tell you aU the truth." 
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ChristmaB Onniston tarns away without another wcnrd. 
Carew watches her stately step, her figure of supple con- 
tours and affluent lines, the hand slender yet with an im- 
Inressive strength. Who would hare imagined, when they 
were all flying from the disgraceful ruin of Onniston Mills, 
that it would rise from its mythical ashes so fair an in- 
heritance? He envies it with grasping bitterness, for 
every good thing in life is represented in his mind by the 
one possession, wealth. Businec& of any kind he shrinks 
from as a prison tread-mill. Leisure, ease, and luxury are 
his gods. He can dream away hours over a cigar, but it 
must be fine in flavor, and his eyes must have some ad- 
junct of nature or art to rest upon. There is a great deal 
of outward fineness and rare harmony, for he has cultivated 
the supersensuous side of his nature in all the respects 
that are so akin to purity and candor. Mountain, sea, 
and sky have for him a delight, the sweetness of balmy 
breezes, the mingling tints of bloom, golden sunsets — 
sunrise is rather too troublesome a pleasure. He is fond 
of fine broadcloth and exquisite linen, his dainty hands 
are trained to the nicest nervous touch, his eyes to soft, 
seductive, harmonious sights, his ears to the culture of 
sound that would do credit to a musician. He is desirous 
of pleasing, and he revels in being delicately ministered xo. 
The homage of rare, well-bred women delights him, while 
the coarse adulation simply disgusts. He could not marry 
and live with an uncongenial woman if she had the wealtJi 
of Indies ; in truth, marriage has a side that he does not 
wholly admire. 

He has made for himself a comfortable^ easy creed for 
this world. After going through many philosophies, for 
Carew has a strongly intellectual side, he has come to the 
conclusion that any other existence is extremely problenofc- 
atical. He judges a good deal from the people who do 
seem to believe in another life, for he finds them eager to 
lay up treasures here, anxious to taste the sweetness of 
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every cnp, and deal out the dregs to others. He is no 
blatant infidel, for he does not consider it good form. He 
cannot quite agree with Hegel, for his whole existence is 
a matter of sensations, and he wants them delicious ; if 
he quietly ignores the Almighty with Comt6, he has no 
desires for penance, and cares not to pray to any idea of 
beneficent humanity. He lives in the present, and for 
pleasurable sensations. 

That he has made mistakes and blunders before getting 
himself adjusted to this creed, he is well aware. That 
the creed alone, without money, cannot sustain him, he 
knows well enough. He has had some wonderful bits of 
luc^ or good fortune, but it would be quite as well to take 
advantage of any provident opening. He finds him- 
self well suited with Glen Ormiston. The years have 
brought it a beauty bom of careful good taste. As he 
walks up the ravine, the rich luxuriance mingles with a 
wild, picturesque strength. It is a fair domain, and 
would be extremely attractive to the kind of men and 
women in whom he delights. Coming to an open space 
on arising point, he looks down at the mellow, wide-spread- 
ing, comfortable house, that wears the air of benignant 
repose, the settled, steady enjoyment. Christmas, he is 
thankful to see, understands the spirit of the place, and 
has not made it the sort of meretricious casino-like open 
house for all shades and kinds. Yes, he likes Miss Ormis- 
ton's good sense and severe simplicity. The business is 
well managed now and profitable, and no woman in a 
solitary life needs such a fortune. Thus far he has never 
met with anything so near his ideal. What method will 
be likeliest to win her? Does she really care for St. 
Greorge? In that event, all possibility of ever winning 
him must be put out of her power. 

Christmas walks rapidly down to the house and goes 
straight to her room. Her soul is in a chaos of contending 
emotion. She would like to drop Dolly Allaire out of her lif e» 
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and she sets nerself to consider how it can be done. Helen 
k her natural protector, and why should she not marry? 

The soul of the woman rises up in desperate protest. 
Can she endure the thought of the blurred and trivial 
existence that must be his? If Dolly were worthy, she 
would say no word, but it is the horrible sacrifice that 
appalls her. She looks at herself clear-eyed ; no, she has 
not been coveting him. There is no real humiliation in 
the thought, but she feels that his nature does not need 
hers in any of the fine, far-reaching ways that make mar- 
riage a sacrament, the intense and personal desire that 
corresponds with a man's loftiest ideals, and makes his 
love run in the channel with all that is best and purest in 
bothsookk 
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CHAPTER XXll, 

CAN SHE BESOLYB THE TANOLE? 

It would seem that Dolly Allaire had in some way beem 
put on her guard, for she gives Miss Ormiston no moment 
for a confidence. Indeed, more guests are added the next 
day, and then Sunday intervenes. Jeffries walks over in 
the late afternoon with St. Creorge by his own invitation. 
Miss Allaire meets the old lover and the new one serenely. 
They ramble off to the ravine, and Miss Miller is enchanted 
with Mr. Jeffries, who makes himself a delightful centre 
in the conversation. He has willed to be fascinating, and 
attract these people without any appeal to his hostess. 
Mrs. Byrne asks him to remain to dinner, and some of the 
younger members of the group insist. He is amused at 
the juxtaposition, and accepts with the cordial grace of a 
gentleman. Christmas feels as if she were walking in her 
sleep. Everything about her is curiously unreal. She is 
in an atmosphere of mystery and duplicity, yet she «eems 
the only one affected by it. 

Later, Mr. Jeffries tries the organ at the earnest solici- 
tation of several of the guests. His repertoire is not very 
large, but extremely fine and well chosen, and not likely to 
be exhausted in an hour or two. Christmas is out on the 
veranda, and St. George joins her. 

^'I am afraid I have been remiss," he says, in a half- 
apologizing tone. '* But Mr. Stannard is really ill, and 
Mrs. Stannard is nervous about being alone." 

" I should think she would like Dolly to stay with her," 
Miss Ormiston remarks. 

"Dolly!" He smiles a little. 

* * I think you are all acting wrongly with her," Miss Ormis- 

18 
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ton exclaims, in a voice she strives to render judicially clear. 
** It is time she began to entertain some serious views of 
life, and — of her duty to you. I wonder Mrs. Stannard 
does not feel that this is not quite the preparation for her 
future. And you are not altogether irresponsible." 

A sharp line defines the ^aoe between his eyes, which 
look resolutely out to vacancy. His lips close rather 
more firmly. If she does not see, some hidden ihflnence 
makes her feel these slight changes. 

^^ I am Miss Allaire's hostess," she resumes, when no 
comment is forthcoming, " but I cannot be her keeper, 
since you two have a nearer right. If she oversteps the 
strict limits of her engagement — " 

*' I am afraid her engagement was not very strict " ; and 
he half smiles an instant, then is grave again. ^< Miss 
Ormiston," he begins with a sudden start, "how many 
engagements meet us on every side, entered into by 00 
many mixed motives, and so little real knowledge of the 
step into which we are plunging ! I have no right to 
justify myself, but I will say that when I spoke I was 
under the impression that Miss Allaire's deepest feelings 
were enlisted. When a man believes, even for a brief 
while, that he is loved, there seems an imperious duty, as 
if, having given opportunity for the affection, he has no 
right to pass by it, but every reason to gather it up and 
cherish it. Later, I fancied I might have been over-ocm- 
fident, over-hasty. Miss Allaire ought to have the privilege 
of learning whether she has made a mistake." 

There is no enthusiasm and no pain in his tone. He 
will do his dnty strictly, but is not the bond irksome 
already? She tries to keep the sympathetic pity out of 
her soul, she shuts her eyes to the irreparable misery he 
is infiicting upon himself, and steels her nerves, or fancies 
she does, to look calmly upon the end, which wUl be 
marriage. But can she utter no warning against Mr. 
Jeffries? 
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A fine sense of hospitality prevents. The man has 
been a guest at her table ; he, St. Greorge, is perhaps an- 
swerable for his being here now. Besides, will the wwld 
blame him for wanting to be known as Carew Jeffries, 
rather Ihan Jeffries Carew? Mr. Treverton's guilt surdy 
does not cover him. The fine broad candor that is insep- 
arable from her nature will not punish the innocent for the 
guilty. 

" I have been frank with you,** St. George continues. 
^< I leave all in Miss Allaire's hands.*' 

She is thrown back then upon Dolly. When the guests 
are gone and the house quiet, she will compel her confi- 
dence, and there is resolution in the straight line of her 
brows. 

The hall clock tolls off ten with its measured stroke. 
Jeffries rises from the organ and bends gracefully over to 
Dolly, whispering,— 

^'You are more generous with your lovers than in 
times past.*' 

She tosses her head, and he smiles inwardly. Hat 
Dolly Allaire's fire heat burned out to ashes? 

Presently he and St. George make their adieus to* 
gether. The moon hangs out a faint s^al in the line 
of luminous light down in the valley, changing to yellow 
in one small centre where her pale glory will soon emerge. 
The stars are soft gleams of opalescent tints, the air 
is rich in fragrant dews, but not damp, for a west wind 
wanders quiveringly, and makes suggestions of muito 
among the pines. 

If some super-conscientiousness has withheld Miss 
Ormiston from betrayal, no such delicate motive has a 
feather's weight with Mr. Jeffries when he resolves to 
move. Indeed, conscience with him is an unknown fac- 
tor. He has made up his mind that every art and device 
shall be bent to the purpose of winnii^ Miss Ormiston. 
Putting together trifles light as air, he fancies there ave 
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indications in the friendly indifference of these two people 
that might flame out into a sadden blaze. The time and 
the place favor a confidence. 

*'Mr. St. George," he begins in the indescribable tone 
that at once indicates a confession, *'my very soul 
reproaches me for a deception practised more particularly 
upon you, as it is really nothing to the rest of the world. 
Haying made amends to Miss Ormiston, I wish to explain 
to you — '* 

St. George holds a long indrawn breath, in strange 
expectancy, but does not break the pause. 

'*It is an awkward matter"; and he laughs with the 
utmost nicety of embarrassment. ''For reasons of a 
painful nature of more importance to me than to any one 
else, I some years ago transposed my name. It stood in 
my early boyhood as Wilfred Jeffries Carew." 

'' I believe it is quite unknown to me," is the somewhat 
grave answer. 

*'My mother had the misfortune to marry Mr. Trever- 
ton." St. George starts in amaze at this. ''She was 
very much in love with Mr. Ormiston, and matters had 
gone so far that she would have married him but for his 
painful accident ; indeed, she was ready to marry him ii^ 
spite of it, but he was a curiously cold and self-centred 
man, and grew very morose afterwards ; sUll, I think she 
always cared for him. Mr. Treverton importuned until 
she consented to marry him. He was a kind of man no 
one could influence, — ill-balanced, extravagant, and strong- 
willed. I spent most of my time in schools, and was at 
college when the frightful event of the failure occurred. 
We were summoned to New York, my brother and I, where 
our passage abroad was engaged, and we started with no 
other explanation than my mother's tears and persuasions. 
Indeed, I did not know the truth until long afterwards. 
There had been a kind of childish tenderness between 
Miss Ormiston and myself, a pity on my part for her 
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lonely girlhood and the mistaken education of her father 
that rendered her anything but agreeable. I was, I may 
say, her only real friend in the household. We corre- 
sponded while she was at school; I suppose it would 
have ripened into an engagement but for the untoward 
misfortune. I came back to America with the Ranceford 
party, and you can imagine that a sense of bitter mortifi- 
cation kept me from searching her out. I supposed she hated 
and despised us. Both of us boys had taken my mother's 
maiden name, which was mine by right. I returned to 
Europe after that summer, but having a longing to hear 
something concerning Miss Ormiston, I crossed again with 
Mr. Valliant, to whom I had been of some service. Was 
it fate that sent me directly here?" 

"A rather romantic story," Mr. St. George says, with 
distant disdain. 

^^Of course I soon made myself known to Miss Ormis- 
ton, who had one of those mysterious presentiments con- 
cerning me," Jeffries goes on confidentially, without 
noticing the other's changed demeanor. 

"Then she knows?" St. George asks abruptly. 

"Yes. She is conversant with my whole history. I 
do not want to be premature, but I hope — I think — and 
as a man of honor I felt you ought to know of my regard 
for her." 

St. George stops abruptly, utterly astounded. Yet in 
a moment he seems to gather up stray and confused ends 
and understand curious peradventures. Is she troubled 
about Dolly's fondness for her old admirer? 

"I hope," JeflEries begins with admirable modesty, 
"that you may be induced to look favorably upon my 
suit. My wooing can scarcely be said to have begun, but 
there is the old friendship, the days when she was called 
my little wife." And his tone drops to a touch of exquisite 
tenderness. 

"I have no voice in Miss Ormiston's marriage. Her 
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fftther left her quite free, and she has oome into lier inher- 
itance. My trusteeship will end when she makes her 
election/' 

<^Bat we shall both try to retain you as a friend. I of 
all men shonld be donbly grateful to yon/' 

" I have done my duty merely." 

Jeffries smiles in the soft dusk ; for though the moon is 
bp, they are walking under the trees. The man has been 
hit unknowingly. This adroit confession is a wedge 
entered none too soon. Jeffries has studied men and 
women quite extensively ; he might be at a loss among 
noble natures, but the average he could predict upon wil^ 
oertainty, and disbelieving in the others, he fancies he has 
only to wait until some incident brings them down to the 
level. No doubt St. George would keep faith with Dolly 
if she desired it, but she had tired of Mm and she might 
tire of another. He would not now turn his eyes long- 
ingly to Miss Ormiston. 

<^ My dear Mr. St. Greorge, I hope I have not bored you 
with my confidence. It was due you, and is between us 
as gentlemen. I shall not hurry Miss Ormiston," Jeffries 
remarks, in a tone of assured ease. ^^ Indeed, I doubt if 
she understands her own heart yet." 

^' You have been frank and honorable," says St. Gteorge 
quietly. "The story has come so unexpectedly, and 1 
must confess to being greatly surprised. Since you pro- 
pose patience, the matter will no doubt be settled to your 
liking." 

That is the nearest he can go towards consent. An 
active, inexplicable antipathy has arisen on the ashes of 
passive indifference. He takes himself to task for it, but 
vainly. They are nearing the cottage, and the window 
lights are blessed beacons ; he is so worn and weary, so old, 
so suddenly hopeless, that he must seek some solitude and 
commune with himself. The solid earth quivers beneath 
Yob feet, and the very air seems full <A distant kndls* 
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He turns gladly from his companion, with whom he hat 
passed some charming hours. '^ Gk)od night," he ex- 
dahns with a wave of the hand. Then, with the conyen- 
tional courtesy of a gentleman, he adds, ^^ We shall see 
each other soon again." 

Before he is half-way up the walk, a fignre in filmy 
floating white, with pallid faoeand strained eyes, seizes his 
arm. 

^^ I am so glad you have came," Helen Stannard cries, 
in that palpitant tone betokening strong excitement. ^^I 
have watched from the window this last half-hour. They 
think him dying I" 

'* And he seemed better — " 

^^ Yes, the doctor thought so. But soon after you left, 
a great change came. I could not endure it alone* I 
have never seen any one die," she whispers awesomely. 

He draws her hand through his arm, and they return to 
the apartment. The thin aristocratic face with the high, 
narrow forehead, the transparent sharpened nose, the lips 
drawn to a mere thread, and the half -closed eyes look like 
death already. His man stands beside the bed fanning 
him gently. The professional nurse looks on with an air 
of authority, and the two others linger near, •^ St. George 
reverently, the wife with a strange tumult of emotion. She 
knows in her inmost soul it is not the deep passion of 
grief that love endures at such a parting, but rather a 
terror she hardly dares face. 

The colorless negative life flows out slowly. There is 
no struggle ; it is as if the man carried all his little punc- 
tilios to the edge of the grave. Now and then a long 
shudder runs over his wife. He seems something apart 
from her, not any close strand of her life. When she 
dared a conventional marriage that placed her in the fore- 
front of the most exclusive circles, she knew there was no 
sentiment in it, but she cared for no one else. All these 
yeara she has kept herself high and pure, allowed no 
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alien dreams. Even her hands are clean from caresses ; 
and if her husband's kisses were cold npon her lips, no 
passion fires from others ever warmed them. She has 
been decorously faithful. When she wearied of his nar- 
row inane soul, she turned to fashionable or intellectual 
pleasures. Yet, in spite of her rigid sway over herself, 
she has come to know what a woman's blossom-time 
would be like. If she shivers with present terror, she also 
lights the future with a subtle, dimly revealed radiance. 

It is past midnight. A new day is beginning. The 
dying man opens his eyes wide. Has he lost and missed 
something that can never be made up to him ? There is a 
flicker, a dulness, a sudden relinquishing of the forces, 
and Brower Stannard has gone to try the unknown with 
empty hands. 

The nurse motions Mrs. Stannard away. St. George 
leads her to the sitting-room, and brings her a glass of 
water to moisten her parched lips. She buries her face 
in her hands. 

"You had better lie down," he says kindly. "You 
may get some rest between this and morning." 

She turns her face to him. Have his senses been pre- 
fcematurally sharpened by some remote knowledge? The 
clinging, longing, pathetic expression is one that stirs his 
whole manhood into revolt She has kept her secret well, 
she has never even allowed it to herself, but a moment's 
{ncaution has written it on her eyes, hitherto so passionless. 

" Good night — good morning rather," she says, with a 
faint smile. V^ You have been so kind. What should I 
have done without you?" 

" Heaven would have raised up some other friend," he 
replies gravely. 

St. George returns to the room where the dead man is 
slowly growing into marble. fineness and calm. A great 
wave of profound pity surges up in his soul. Did these 
two people outrage the great law of love, that cannot be 
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defied with impunity? Is he purposing to follow in their 
steps and meet with their reward ? For he realizes that he 
is capable of manhood's ardent passion which Dolly Allaire 
can never inspire, that Helen Allaire might have once 
stirred within him; no, there he is wrong, no pure 
worldliness and life for self would have roused it. He 
has come to know of a far-reaching, higher existence that 
has not been modelled on the code of fashion, that has 
grown and unfolded with tender human interest, with 
spiritual insight and joy in nature's wide field of develop- 
ment. He feels suddenly that he has been making great 
strides in some higher knowledge than any he has hereto- 
fore received; he has gone past his father's delicate, 
honorable creed, wherein he can see now that self was 
largely consulted and as largely considered. There is a 
curious sympathetic reaching out to others, a desire to live 
in the fuU measure of sweet sympathetic wisdom, instead 
of polished coldness and indifference. Where has he 
learned it? How has he been swept out to the broad 
plains of compassionate human desire rather than pains- 
taking intellectual selection ? 

With it comes a kind of clear, incisive judgment of 
himself and others. He can change nothing in regard to 
Dolly; if he has been weak enough to make such a 
blunder, he must abide by it. He knows he did it in a 
moment of generous impulse, when Dolly was weeping 
passionately over her girlish troubles and lovers, and 
bewailing her mother's unkindness in desiring to have her 
marry a man for whom she could not care. He fancied he 
read her secret, — that she did care for him, and spoke 
incautiously. He did not mean then to have her construe 
it into love ; but when she did, he had not the courage to 
correct her. What he does not know, cannot know, is 
that with Dolly it was f oreplanned ; perhaps it would sting 
his sense of fine discrimination to know that he had simply 
been conquered by a coquette's wiles. 
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After a few momento he seems to right his mental eqiii« 
poise as from some staggering blow. In a dimly oompre- 
hended way he finds a certain safety in the bond. That 
be has been yoachsafed a Tision of the high heavenly 
happiness that mortals seldcun have the patience to wait 
for, is most tme. He bows his head in nnconsdons rever- 
ence. The woman who conld make all the noble aims of 
his life rash into the same current as his love for her, is 
doubly oat of his reach. She has made her election, — 
oh, heaven I is hers a fatal blindness as well? With his 
most generous determination, he cannot like JeflPries. It 
is not simply that he is in some degree sailing under false 
colors, and St. Grcorge is honorable enough to see that a 
young lad, as he was at that period, had nothing to do with 
Treverton's villany. It is the old love and sympathy of 
those early days, holding true and steadfast with her 
growth) and in spite of worldly temptations, that has kept 
Miss Ormiston faithful through these years, when there 
was no bond between. This is why she has seemed so 
i4>art, why she has been careful not to sully the whiteness 
of her soul with fleeting fancies, as most women do. He 
pays her the meed of highest honor and respect, but some 
awful misgiving seizes him that she too will find the feet 
of clay in her ideal. 

Would it be wisdom to thrust them before her? Yet 
what does he really know of the man? No one that he 
can remember has said aught against him. He is edu- 
cated, gentlemanly, gracious, entertaining. But where and 
how has he managed to drop upona life of luxury, if there 
is no fortune back of him? Can it be that Mrs. Trever- 
ton's share of the spoils provided for her sons? Miss 
Ormiston must know more about him, if she has consid- 
ered him in the light of a lover, than any mere chance 
acquaintance. 

When he comes down-stairs in the morning after his 
vigil, Mrs. Stannard is in the pretty sitting-room awaiting 
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bim. Her wUte morning-dreBs is tied with black ribbons, 
and she seems more beantifnl in this attire than ever 
before, -— more simple and statnesqne. 

"Have youdept any?" she inquires; "I conld not 
sleep. After all, it was horribly sadden, though he has 
been ailing so Icmg, and it did not seem anything danger- 
ous. There is so much to do. I wish you would take 
chaise of matters, as if you were indeed a brother." 

" Command me " ; and he bows gravely. " Will you not 
like to have your sister brought over presently ? " 

*' Dolly ? Oh, no 1 " and there is a slight contemptuous 
curl to her lip. " Dolly would prove a helpless child to be 
taken care of and no doubt fainting away on my hands. 
I am just selfish enough to desire the luxury of being 
taken care of myself." 

A look of unwonted softness neutralizes the contempt. 
Her beauty seems wonderful, mysterious, and moves him 
strangely with its touch of supplication. 

"I am going over to Olen Ormiston presently," he 
makes answer. " In the mean while, let us consider what 
must come first." 

Mr. Stannard's man is summoned. They go over a 
few papers. The body will be taken to New York and 
laid in the old family vault. Announcements must be 
made, telegraphing done, and St. Oeorge soon finds his 
hands full. He cannot offer any words of comfort ; he 
knows well that this woman before him has long consid- 
ered the tie irksome, and though she would not have 
shortened her husband's life, even by a thought, there is 
no real grief, only the terror death inspires. 

There is some business awaiting him at the TnilV 

" You and Miss Ormiston are much engrossed with 
fashionable dissipation," says Donaldson, with a pre* 
tence of complaint in his tone. " How do you know 
but that I need watching, and neither of you come near 
me?" 
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But he is serious enough when he hears the tidings, and 
learns that St. George will be absent some days. 

From thence to the Glen. Miss Ormiston stands on 
the porch ready for a drive, drawing on one glove, and 
is startled at his face, so truly has she come to read it. 

" Dead ! " she echoes. '* Why, did any one think him 
seriously ill? Is Mrs. Stannard alone? Dolly must go 
to her at once." 

" No," with a dissenting gesture of the hand. " Mrs. 
Stannard needs rest. But I will see Miss Allaire." 

"Come in!" she exclaims, and he follows her. She 
experiences such a curious thrill of pity for this frivolous, 
futile life that has gone out in the darkness. Oh, what 
mortal blindness encompassed it I 

^'Miss Allaire is nowhere to be found," says the maid. 
** The other ladies are upstairs.'* 

*' You must tell her, then," says St. George. " I would 
rather have spared you the trouble." 

He does not recall Mr. Jeffries's existence until he is 
walking down the path. 
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WILL TOU DABB MB? 

CHmsncAd Ormiston changes her mmd aboat the drire. 
Making quite sure that DoUj is not in the house, she stands 
awhile in the door of the study that commands a part of 
the winding path towards the Glen. Some power seems to 
impel her footsteps, and she walks on, vainly considering 
what part in this deceptive tangle of affairs it is her duty 
to take. If Dolly should go to the city with her sister and 
remain there, Christmas could free herself of the whole 
ibatter, unless there was some important reason for inters 
fering. She knows now that she has no real influence 
over Dolly, and she smiles with secret contempt at the 
idea she held awhile agone of making her worthy of such 
a man as Leighton St. George. 

She wants to deal fairly and not be unkind, but she 
must keep herself out of the reach of Jeffries Carew. 
Does he think he can work upon that old-time sympathy/ 
and regain any influence over her? His taunt about St. 
George comes back to her, and her face flames in scarlet, 
even if there is so little truth in it. But he shall not intrude 
in her house without a special invitation ; she will make 
him understand that. 

Has Dolly gone to meet him this morning? She so 
seldom goes out to walk alone, falling back upon a kind of 
feminine timidity, that some strong impulse or fear must 
have summoned her, if indeed Miss Ormiston's surmise 
is correct. Slowly onward she goes, and at length gains 
the eminence where she saw them before, and they are 
there. Beally, for a woman with a weighty secret, DoUy 
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b extremely light-hearted. The sound of her gay little 
laugh floats out, the wind being right to waft it to Miss 
Ormiston. They both seem well pleased over something. 
It fires her indignation. 

Without considering whether the step is wise, she grasps 
her skirt in her hands and threads her way through a half - 
broken path, for she knows every inch of ground. A few 
minutes bring her to them ; their talk is ended, and they 
have risen, are indeed saying a careless good-by with no 
lorer-like endearments. 

Dolly turns and confronts her, and utters a wild shriek. 
The next instant she sways, and Jeffries springs forward 
in time to keep her from falling, but the shock has been 
too great, and she has fainted. 

*' You have an unfortunate influence over your friend/' 
Jeffries sneers. He rarely has a provocation to murder 
any one, but he feels as if he could strangle Miss Ormis- 
ton on the spot. 

^'What are yon doing here ~- meeting Miss Allaire 
clandestinely?'' she inquires in a resolute tone; '^and 
what is the secret power you have over her?" 

*^ You should have found that out as well,'' he says 
with a bitter littie laugh, ^^ since you are in the habit of 
spying upon your guests." 

Her face is scarlet with anger, and for an instant she 
cannot speak. He chafes Dolly's hands and makes passes 
over her brow and temples. Tliere is a l<mg shudder, and 
she opens her eyes, but closes them instantly at sight of 
Miss Ormiston. 

^^ What I have learned," the latter says in a cold, sharp 
tone, '^ ahnoet any one might have learned. I did not go 
out of my way to do it. The first was in my own house, 
and I must know the whole story now." 

^^ Well, there is not much to learn," he replies, with 
a change to gay insouciance. '^ Miss Allaire and I had 
It foolish love episode some years since, and as I men- 
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tioned to ycm, I had kept her letters. Latterly she has 
expressed a desire to have them returned." 

Dolly is reclining on the grass, and is sufficiently con- 
scious to hear the last of this admission. She lifts her 
head with a face ghastly pale, except two bits of delicate 
color on her cheeks, which are plainly art. 

" Yes, I want them,'* she says. " Christmas, yon are 
strong and wise, and can make people afraid of yon. 
Make him give me my letters." 

'^ Ton keep the terms of onr bargun well. Miss Allaire," 
he exclaims, with a line of white about his closely com- 
pressed lips. 

Dolly Allaire looks piteously from one to the other. 
There is no mercy on the face of her master ; there is 
little in Miss Ormiston's. Which shall she trust? 

'* Christmas," she cries with frantic endeavor, ^^ could 
you love him, did you love him in that past time when 
yon were tc^ether ? Oh, if you <Mily will— " 

^' Love him ! " Miss Ormiston interrupts wilh a disdain 
so impressive and royal that it cleaves its way into Dolly's 
frivolous understanding. ^^ He was kind to me in the old 
days, but that gives him no claim at present. I am done 
with the Trev«i»ns and the Carews forever. If Mr. 
Jeffries Carew has had any thought of presuming upon 
that score, he may lay it aside at once. I wish him to 
understand plainly that he will not be again admitted to 
Glen Ormiston upon any pretext whatever. If you must 
meet him, Dolly, let it be under your sister's protection. 
I will not have my house made the place for chmdestine 
intrigues." 

" Dolly Allaire, you are a doubly-dyed fool I " Ihe man 
exclaims passionately. Whatever he may have dreamed 
of Christmas Ormiston is surely at an end, but he will not 
lose his hold of Dolly Allaire. 

♦* If you mean," Miss Ormiston continues in an incisive 
time, ** that there has been any speculating upon such an 
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improbable event as my listening to Mr. Jeflfries's blandish* 
ments," and this stings deeply as it is meant to do, '^ you 
may bolh set your minds entirely at rest. Nothing, noth' 
ing could induce me to even receive him again. If he is 
your lover, Dolly, you had better at once explain the 
circumstances to Mrs. Stannard, and let her taJce what- 
ever measures she considers proper." 

"I cannot, I cannot," Dolly cries with a piercing, 
despairing emphasis. ^^ Christmas," for now she is 
wrought up to desperation, ^^make him tell you whether 
he really did marry me. I do not believe it ! I am not 
his wife 1" 

He grasps Dolly Allaire by the arm with such force that 
Miss Ormiston utters a cry of terror and springs forward. 
But Dolly lies senseless between them. 

'^ You have killed her I " she declares, with an agony of 
ternwr. 

"No," he replies mockingly. "Her lover will not 
come to you by inheritance this time." 

With an almost superhuman effort she commands her- 
self to meet him eye to eye. There is no scarlet in her 
face now, it is marble white, as that of the senseless girl 
upon the grass, and her resolute lips, her defiant eyes, 
hurl back the taunt. 

"You have referred to this idea or belief before, Mr. 
Carew," she says, with regal contempt, " and it is too 
silly, too insulting even to notice. If you like to hold to 
any such view, if it affords you any gratification to sup- 
pose I would be glad to come between Miss Allaire and 
her lover, believe it by all means. It cannot make the 
folly true. And I shall take every possible step not only 
to protect Miss Allaire, but to get at the truth of your 
assertion. You surely did not marry her I " 

" Find out by your own wisdom," he says sullenly. 

She goes over to Dolly. Among Miss Allaire's accom- 
plishments she has the art of fainting gracefully on the 
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slightest proYocatioii. But this is no delusion. She lies 
there like one dead. 

^'Yon have sorely killed her!" Miss Ormiston cries 
despairingly. 

Carew takes from a velvet case a tiny bottle of aromatic 
hartshorn and, sprinkling it on his handkerchief, bathes 
the ghostly face with rarest tenderness. One might be- 
lieve he loved her. After a minute or two she begins to 
evince signs of returning animation. 

'^ She must be taken home/' Miss Ormiston exclaims, 
distressed beyond measure. 

^^I will carry her.'' And he lifts her gently in his 
arms. 

^' Miss Ormiston,'' he begins, gravely, ^^ men and women 
in their early youth do many foolish things. When I met 
Dolly Allaire at Newport, she was a very fascinating girl, 
the maddening kind of a girl who seems with a look to 
lead men captive, who meshes you with her glittering 
hair, her seductive smiles, her innocent entreating eyes, 
and the voice that appears to take on richer, deeper tones 
for you alone. I am not the man to lose my senses easily, 
but I may as well admit that I was captivated, that a 
delusion steeped every sense in a trance. Her mother, 
beginning to fear it might verge into earnest, took some 
steps to prevent too close an intimacy. Why did I not go 
away at once? Well, I was in Fools' Paradise, and the 
opposition was just enough to add piquancy to the affair. 
We wrote notes, we met in secret, and then they took a 
journey westward while I remained in New York. When 
they returned we renewed our folly. Among other things, 
Miss Allaire could go into tempests of the most passionate 
jealousy exceeding any woman I ever saw. We were en- 
gaged, of course." 

^^ But you were not married ! " Miss Ormiston exclaims 
in a tone exultant with hope. 

^* There was a ceremony," he answers. ^^ If you have 
19 
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' the welfare of your friend reaUy at heart, yon can make it 
worth while for me to tell you the rest/* 

«♦ Can I buy your seca-et ? " 

^' Not with money. But it can be given in exchange 
for something I shall hold above all price/' 

She makes a gesture of indignant contempt. ^^ When 
money can purchase your secret, you may let me know," 
she answers, in a tone that seems to cleave the very air. 
, *' Till then I do not wish to hear from you or see you. 
Do not attempt to venture within Glen Onniston. There, 
stop here. I will relieve you of your burden." 

They have reached a kind of rustic summer-house, seats 
shaded by a clump of trees. 

*^ Put her down here," she requests, in such a decisive 
tone of command that he involuntarily obeys. Then they 
face each other. Never perhaps has Christmas Ormiston 
looked so regally strong and handsome. It seems to 
Carew that he has held all the points of the game in his 
hands, but playing to some extent in the dark he has gone 
wrong. If he had let that weak, miserable flirt of a Dolly 
Allaire alone I He might have known she could have no 
influence over such a character as Miss Ormiston's. He 
has been used to ordinary women, not the exceptions. 

" Well," he asks, ** what is it — friendship or en- 
mity?" 

" It is not friendship." 

" You are your father's own daughter," he says bitterly. 
^' See here, he owed my mother marriage by the honor 
of a gentleman. She would have been tenderest of nurses, 
most devoted of wives, and to you a true mother." 

'^ A false friend could not be true in anything," Miss 
Ormiston replies. " I went to a cheap boarding school, I 
was dressed in the most inexpensive attire, I was crowded 
out of every place, and you all reigned here and spent my 
father's money lavishly. When I look back at that time, 
there is no remembrance in it that moves me to pity. 
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Your mother is dead and can want for nothing, and 
you— But go your way and leave me to my own." 

" Then it is war between us. You dare me to strike ! " 

His eyes have the lurid fire of lightning at midnight, 
and his Ups are compressed in a deadly line. 

"No," she answers, "I do not dare anything. You 
are a stranger to me. What you choose to do in respect 
to Miss Allaire, I may not be able to help." 

"Very well. Let Miss Allaire go on and marry Mr. 
St. G-eorge. It was a farce between us, a retaliation for 
her earlier torments. But your friend needs care, and 
I must not detain you." 

He bows as if he were a prince of the blood royal. 
Christmas stands stupidly for a moment, feeling as if a 
net had closed around her. Then she takes Dolly in her 
arms, surprised at the lightness of the burden, and bears 
her to the porch at the side of the study, where she rests 
a few seconds, and finds the windows are barred. 

"Fanny," she calls, catching sight of the handmaiden, 
" will you help me take Miss Allaire upstairs? She has 
famted." 

They bear her to her bed and try the usual restoratives, 
to find that it is something beyond their knowledge, and 
the man is at once despatched for Dr. Herrick. 

Miss Ormiston announces the sad tidings of Mr. Stan- 
nard's death to her household. If she could only see Mr. 
St. George again. 

Why has the burden of all these lives been thrust upon 
her, with the hideous secrets that make her shudder? 
What is her duty? In a way. Miss Ormiston has con- 
sidered herself religious ; she has gone to church regu- 
larly, she has taken an interest in the benevolent plans 
and work, she has desired the advancement of her fellow- 
creatures, she has been ready with purse and sympathy. 
But she has not had occasion to test that greater strength 
for herself, and now she reaches out empty hands in one 
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long, agonizing prayer. " Show me the way," she cries, 
^^keep my feet from falling, keep my soul just and tme, 
give me some greater than human wisdom." 

Dr. Herriek comes. Fanny has undressed her dainty 
mistress and washed the ghastly touches of pink off the 
cheeks. She does not seem to breathe, but even her 
fingers are soft and flexible, so it is not death. 

He makes a long search for pulses and other indica- 
tions, raises the golden fringed eyelids and the mocking 
eyes seem to flash out at them in ghostly smiles. 
Christmas shivers. Then he makes an extensive exami- 
nation of the heart. 

^^ It is as I fancied," he begins gravely. "It can do 
no harm to confide in you — it will not be the first time " ; 
and a friendly smile crosses his strong and earnest face. 
"Your friend's days are numbered. Miss Ormiston, 
though the end is not, may not," correcting himself, " be 
immediate. She has had a terrible shock: was it the 
news of Mr. Stannard's death." 

" I think not," Christmas answers slowly ; yet as she 
remembers that she is in ignorance of the first part of her 
interview with Carew, she adds, "It might have been. 
A friend was over from Cliff House?" 

"People of her temperament are always shocked at 
the idea of death. It would not do to inform her of her 
danger, so you must not even suggest it, for it would 
bring about the dreaded event. Be careful and cheerful, 
do not cross her in anything, and above all do not argue 
any point wilh her to excite her. So much depends upon 
tranquillity." 

"For how long?" Christmas asks in an awe-stricken 
tone. 

"I doubt if, with the best of care, she can last more 
than six months. She will be entirely worn out by that 
time. But any untoward incident may hasten her end/' 

"Could she — go abroad?" 
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«(M; dear Miss Ormiston, no. In good truth, unless 
you have reasons for it, she had better remain here through 
the autumn at least. And now for a fortnight or so she 
must keep her bed. No hops nor picnics nor late hours, 
no dissipation of any kind, save a gentle drive out in the 
sunshine." 

'^And now-^" Christmas inquires looking at her in 
secret terror. 

^' This is nature's method," replies Dr. Herrick. ^^ It is 
like a sleep — it will be a sleep presently. I think she 
has been in the habit of taking an anodyne. When she 
wakes I wish to have some medicine given her every hour, 
but I will be in again presently. Meanwhile treat this 
matter with the utmost lightness. Call it a simple faint- 
ing fit." 

Mrs. Byrne comes in to sit at the bedside and receives 
directions. Christmas goes about her duties as if the 
whole world were unreal. There are letters to write, and 
she has to rouse herself sharply to consider what she 
must say. Miss Miller has invited some young people to 
luncheon and then they are to take a sail down the river, 
her last excursion, as to-morrow the two guests return 
home. 

Everything presents a weird and solemn aspect. The 
wind through the pines and cedars has a mournful metallic 
wail, as if haunted by troops of ghosts. The very sky 
has a far-off, indrawn look, and the sunshine lays in 
broad sheets instead of a thousand dancing motes. 

After an hour or two you can see Dolly's chest rise and 
fall with a faint motion, but she does not open her eyes 
until mid-afternoon, then with a strange, frightened grasp 
she seizes Mrs. Byrne's arm. 

"Where have I been?" she cries. "I thought—" 

** You have been in fairyland," replies the lady reas- 
suringly. " Some time you must tell us what you saw. 
It was quite a Journey, and you must lie still now and rest." 
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^^Where is Christmas? I most see her." And the tone 
has a wild, terrified sound. 

Miss Ormiston is summoned. Dolly gives her a long, 
piercing, questioning look, a leap to the very depths of 
her soul, if such a thing is possible. 

^'OhT' she breathes in intense relief, and closes her 
eyes again. 

Dr. Herrick prescribes quiet and rest on his second 
call, and no exciting topics. ^* Let her sleep all she can, 
she will gain her strength that way. Dissipation wears 
out the higher classes as fast as work does the poorer 
people,'' he says. 

After he is gone, Mr. St. Greorge is announced. 

^^I must get up and see him,** Dolly exclaims, spring- 
ing partially up only to fall bact upon the pillow. "I 
am so weak 1 '' And tears stand in her eyes, making the 
expression of her small face piteous in its entreaty. ^^I 
shall soon be better though. Tell him — give him my 
love, my very best love." 

Christmas goes down, still iu a dream. Mr. St. George 
is grave and quite concerned about Dolly's illness. He 
was to arrange about her going to the city to-morrow with 
Helen. 

'^Mr. Verplank has telegraphed. The funeral will be 
at their house, which is the old Stannard mansion, you 
know. We are to start in the morning. Helen is much 
prostrated as well." 

It occurs to Miss Ormiston that she has made no call, 
sent no message of condolence, so she begs St. George to 
wait until she writes a brief note, which, after all, is prin- 
cipally about Dolly. 

"I will be over again early in the morning," he an- 
nounces, lingering as if loath to go, but Christmas makes 
no sign. 

The house is quiet enough after Miss Miller's return. 
Every one is tired and the bed is most welcome. 
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Christmas takes a last look at Dolly, who sleeps tranquilly, 
and as Fanny really is pleased to attend upon her, she 
goes to her room, worn out by the day's excitements and 
tortured by a thousand fears. 

The latter part of the night Dolly is quite restless, but 
just after daybreak drops off to slumber again, so St. 
Greorge does not see her in his morning call. There would 
be no tune for confidence, even if Miss Ormiston had 
resolyed upon her course, but she is in a state of wildest 
irresolution, weighing duty against duty. 

^^ Telegraph to me night aad morning," he says with 
his good by. 

Does he really care so much about Dolly? With her 
strict sense of justice, Christmas cannot bear to have the 
deceitful, friyolous flirt the object of so much considera- 
tion. Is there any other reason? What is it that surges 
so hard against the defences of her soul? 

She drives her friends to the station, and goes around 
to the factory. For the first tune she has no heart in the 
prosperity, in the orders pouring in upon them, or in Mr. 
Donaldson's enthusiasm. She would like to go away from 
eyerything and shut herself in a conyent, until the storms 
were overpast. Why must these things come to her? she 
asks resentfully. 

Then follow several quiet days. Mrs. Brundage is 
over and appears greatly concerned for Dolly, who fiuctu- 
ates, and has two or three severe attacks of fainting when 
it seems as if she really might die. Mr. Jeffries has sent 
kindest messages. 

^^ Indeed, I begged him to come with me," she explains, 
^^but he thought it would be intrusion. He is the most 
charmingly well-bred gentleman I ever met. Do you 
not think. Miss Ormiston, that two or three years abroad 
in first-class society improves our men very much? If 
I had children I should want to have their education 
finished in Europe. There is so much suavity, and none 
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of the ill-bred curiosity that gives so many crumbs to 
gossips. I say to Mr. Brandage that Mr. St. Gkorge 
and Mr. Jeffries are the two most elegant men I have 
ever met. Sad about Mr. Stannard, was it not? But 
when he came, I said if death was ever written in any 
one's face it was in his, and I was right. If I had 
been in Mrs. Stannard's place, I should have been worried 
to death. How different she is from Miss Allaire ! I do 
hope Dolly will be happy in her marriage. Certainly she 
has waited long enough to be quite sure." And Mrs. 
Bmndage gives an odd, doubtful little laugh. 

^^ There is nothing to prevent her being happy,** Miss 
Ormiston replies in a fine heat of indignation, and then 
she remembers. 

^^ So many marriages do not turn out well,'' says the 
visitor pointedly. 

She takes her leave at length with a profusion of mes- 
sages and love for Dolly, and proffers to take her to 
drive, and to have her over for a day, just for the 
change. 

The telegrams are sent. Letters come every day, sep- 
arate notes for Miss Ormiston and Miss Allaire, brief 
in both instances. Mr. Stannard is laid in the family 
vault with due ceremony ; there is the mourning to super- 
vise ; the Ward Allaires with child and nurse come to the 
city for a few days on their way to California, where Mrs. 
Allaire's father has large silver-mining interests at stake. 
Ward is growing stout, imposing, worldly, though the old 
indolence clings to him and sits jauntily. They express 
regrets about Dolly, and hope she will be quite recovered 
by their return. 

Mrs. Stannard lingers day after day. There are so 
many little matters to attend to. She stays with Mrs. 
Verplank, and St. George's services are in continual 
demand. 

Meanwhile Dolly improves slowly, fitfully one might 
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Bay. There is a little fever one day, distressing headaches 
the next, palpitation and faintness, no appetite, and her 
poor hands look like bleached skeleton leaves. Her moods 
are so capricious sometimes no one but Christmas can con- 
trol her. The desperate weakness keeps her in bed fortu- 
nately, or on the sofa. When she essays sitting up, she 
melts away into a swoon that renders her more ghostly 
than ever. 

'^ It may go on so for a month," says Dr. Herrick. 
*' Do not try to hurry her into getting weU." 
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Mrs. Stannabd retams ten days later, and since she 
cannot stay at the cottage alone, she accepts Miss Onnis- 
ton's hospitality that has been tendered from a double 
sense of duty, — duty to her neighbor and to herself. Dolly 
can be dressed now, will be rather, though she cannot yet 
walk across the room alone. Not a word has been uttered 
between Christmas and herself about Mr. Jeffries, who is 
still at CliflF House. 

The duty to herself, Miss Ormiston feels, is to know what 
disposition is to be made of Dolly. She does not grudge 
her house nor her servants, but she is weary of the dread- 
ful strain upon her own soul. If they would all go away 
and let her live her own upright, busy, kindly life again I 

But Mrs. Stannard takes Dolly's illness in a resigned 
sort of spirit, as if it was one of many vagaries. 

" I suppose Dolly will be considering the subject of her 
marriage as soon as she feels strong enough,*' Christmas 
begins one day, making a desperate plunge. 

^^ Indeed, has she said anything?" Helen's eyes have 
a curious trick of elongating when a subject is not agree- 
able, and their calm, incurious expression is rather dis- 
heartening. 

"No, not to me," returns Christmas, steadying her 
breath. 

"Mamma and I have long since decided that Dolly's 
ways were past finding out. Indeed Lucia wanted her 
to be married at Clenholme Grange and wait for Mr. St. 
Greorge to come over to her. I had no house, and now 
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that I am alone, I think I ehall return. I wonder how 
soon Dolly will be able to take a sea voyage ?" 

MiBS Ormiston's heart sinks within her. 

^^I wish you would ask Dr. Herrick's opinion," she 
says quietly. ' ' Or you might prefer some other physician." 

^ ' Dolly had an attack like this last winter. She is rather 
hysterical, you know, and doesn't appear very strong. 
Indeed, it would seem a foolish freak to marry in this state 
of health. Truly I never had any faith in the engagement, 
since Dolly is flie most changeable of all mortals." 

Something in the tone startles Miss Ormiston. Helen 
clearly is not anxious for the marriage. 

" Dolly certainly has trespassed upon your hospitality 
long enough," says Mrs. Stannard, in the most exquisite 
of tones. ^' Indeed, my dear Christmas, it has been such 
a relief to me through this sad time, that I am largely 
your debtor, and scarcely know how to make amends, 
unless you will go with us to England." 

"Please do not feel under any obligation," entreats 
Christmas. "And, indeed, if Dolly wished to be mar- 
ried here — " 

"Do not think of such a thing," exclaims Mrs. Stan- 
nard, hastily. "Just now, in deep mourning, I could 
not go around buying bridal gear, and Dolly would have 
no idea. She is such a child ! " 

That very evening Dolly calls Christmas into her room, 
dismissing Fanny. 

"Do you know," she begins abruptly, "that Helen 
has taken a queer quirk in her head? She wants me to 
go back to England and put off all thought of marrying 
until I get strong and well. I shall never be that ; but I 
may live years, — the doctor said so." 

"Dr. Herrick?" ejaculates Christmas. 

" Oh, no, no I " with sudden petulance, " has he said 
anything?" 

" Helen is to see him to-morrow," evasively* 
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*'Well — this old framp — the Clenholme doctor in- 
formed me that I had a predisposition to some kind of 
heart disease with a long name, — the least dangerous 
kind, — and that people affected with it often lived to old 
age ; that I must sleep all I could and not dance too much, 
and give up riding and various other pleasures that I do 
not care for now — they tire me dreadfully. And I needed 
clear, dry, mountain air. I was better; I should have 
recovered wholly, I do believe, but for that wretch ! I 
want to talk about him, Christmas. What did he say 
that morning?" 

Her thin face is painfully eager. Before her friend can 
reply she goes on, — 

'' I 've been thinking it all over, Chris, and I 've been a 
fool to let him torment me. I 'm no more married to him 
than you are. He said he used to call you his little wife 
years ago, and that he was the only one in the house for 
whom you cared. And his calling me that does n't make 
him any more my husband than yours.'' 

Miss Ormiston's face glooms over in passionate indig 
nation. She can hardly steady her voice. 

<^ He never had the slightest claim upon me," she de- 
clares. ^^ Let my name alone, Dolly, and tell me whether 
you ever married him." 

Dolly is a little startled at the resolute manner. 

^^It was only in fun. He said it was no more binding 
than an engagement. It was just before we went abroad 
— before I came up here the first time. We had been 
desperately in love. Christmas, can you imagine feeling 
old and weary, as if you had lived hundreds of years and 
the keen edge of everything was worn off? That is how 
I feel now most of the time, except when I am roused 
and excited by some delight, and I am almost afraid of 
excitements, they fatigue me so dreadfully. But that sum- 
mer at Newport I was fresh and keen for every bit of 
pleasure, and revelled in conquests. I met him, — no one 
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knew him by any other name than Jeffries, — and we were 
maddeningly in loye. You would n't understand it. There 
is no fire or daring in your blood. Well, this night we 
had been playing some dramatic charades, and he was 
awfully jealous of a young man who had pretended to be 
my lover. We quarrelled, and then we made up, and 
afterward he b^ged me to go through the ceremony, so 
that he would always feel that I was true. A friend of 
his pronounced us husband and wife. I did n't see him 
but once after that before we sailed, and he promised to 
come to England when he had a lawsuit settled. After I 
had been in London awhile and met so many other people 
and had such grand times, I began to think I had been 
very foolish to engage myself to a man who might have 
very little beside his handsome face." 

Dolly pauses and pants for breath. 

" We met again at Paris," she says, presently. * ' Would 
you believe it, Christmas, he was as much disenchanted as 
I? In the beginning he fancied me much richer, I am 
quite sure, for he thought I had a fortune in my own 
right. But when I spoke of the marriage being in fun, 
he said his friend was a clergyman and had given him a 
certificate, and that some day when I wanted to marry a 
great lord, I could buy back my freedom. I was fright- 
ened at first ; but after I went back to London we ceased 
to correspond. I did n't care for any one, you know, but 
I liked fun and all that, and went on flirting until mamma 
and Lou made a dreadful fuss and wanted me to accept 
Lord Clenholme's cousin. Instead, I just made a bargain 
to suit myself. I knew mamma could n't object to a good 
long engagement if it was with St. George, and he was 
going away. I really did make him say it " ; and Dolly 
laughs. " Still you know I always was fond of him, and 
I was getting tired of young men with their desperate 
loves. So he went away and I was free again." 

*' Dolly 1 Dolly!" Christmas cries, in a passion of 
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anger, that so much shame should be put upon lore, 
upon womanhood. 

" I did n't do any dreadful flkting after that," Dolly 
interposes in a tone of extenuation. ^' I have been real 
true, except the little things that do not signify. Then I 
fell into this wretched wom-oufe way, and by accident I 
heard some one had met Mr. Jeffries in London. That, 
and the fact that Mr. St. George would be, in America, 
determined me to return with Helen. I know now that I 
had a glimpse of Mr. Jeffries in New York ; but it was so 
swift that I could n't quite tell. He came to Glen Ormis- 
ton for your sake, not mine," ends Dolly, with a touch of 
triumph. 

" For mine ! " exclaims Christmas, with contemptuous 
incredulity. 

"Yes. He wanted to marry you. And he wanted me 
to — to help him," she declares desperately. "And he 
threatened — " 

** You consented to plot against me I " Trivial, deceit- 
ful, and selfish she has known Dolly to be, but this treach- 
ery goes beyond. 

"Don't be angry unless you want to kill me," almost 
shrieks Dolly. "What could I do? He loved you; he 
said you used to love him when you were a little girl, and 
I thought if you liked to marry him it would all be right. 
When you were engaged, he was to give me the certificate 
his friend had given him. I was only to make it pleasant 
for him to come, and say nice things about him when I 
could. He did not care for me, and I hate him. I know 
now there was no truth in the pretended marriage. I was 
a fool to believe it so long. And I shall marry Mr. St. 
George as soon as I am well enough, just to dare him. I 
used to feel horribly afraid of a scandal and all that, but 
I do not care now." 

"And Mr. St. George knows nothing of this ! Dolly, 
how dare you — " 
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*' Do you intend to break up my marriage?" cries the 
girl, passionately. ^^ I love him now ; I mean to make 
him a good wife. But Mr. Jeffries said you would be my 
most dangerous rival — " 

'*Hu8h," Miss Ormiston commands, loftily. " Do not 
Judge me by the women of your world, Dolly Allaire." 

Dolly begins to sob hysterically. Christmas's first im- 
pulse is to march straight out of the room and send Helen 
thither, and let come what will of stormy anger. But the 
thin hands are stretched out to her, the large, entreating 
eyes pierce her to the very soul, the voice is one wail of 
pathetic supplication. 

*^ Christmas I Christmas ! fpr heayen's sake hare a little 
pity on me; don't ruin my lifel Why, you might as 
well murder me outright. You don't have to marry Mr. 
Jefbies. And you are so strong, so well, with everything 
in your hands. You might pity me a little. You are good 
to other people who go wrong, and mine has n't been any 
real sin." 

Miss Ormiston stands silent. As well try to make 
headway against an incoming tide as with a nature like 
this. She remembers what Dr. Herrick has said. Some 
glimmers of higher endeavor float in upon her brain, bits 
of sermons she has listened to with a kind of complacent 
gratulation of well*doing. It is the seventy times seven, 
it is the bitterest enemy, it is the foes of one's household, 
the betrayer who broke bread and went out and sold his 
Saviour. The like forgiveness has come in her path, 
though a long way off the royal type. Shall she say she 
cannot do it? 

*'*' Dolly, hush I I shall not lay one straw in your path. 
Be happy if you can. You don't see, you never can 
see." 

«* You will not tell him,— St. George?" 

«a shall tell no one. O DoUy ! " she pleads, «^ get well 
M soon as possible." 
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^^ Christmas, will you help me if Helen will not? She 
thinks because she is in mourning she could n't look after 
a trousseau. I will not get much, there will be time 
enough afterward. I will make as little trouble as pos- 
sible." 

DoUy's voice sinks to a whisper, and she gasps for 
breath. 

"Be quiet now. Do not talk any more. Just try to 
get better." 

"I will, I will. It would be too horrible to die when 
one is so young and has so many bright promises of enjoy- 
ment. I suppose you think me weak and silly, Christmas, 
but after all, I have never done anything dreadfully wrong. 
I could n't tell a man like Leighton all the foolishness, you 
see, and I mean to love him dearly ; why, I do love him." 
And she gives a soft little laugh. 

'' There, you must go to sleep, and we will see what to- 
morrow brings. Grood night, I am going away, for if I 
stay you vyiU talk." 

Dolly suddenly clasps her arms about her friend's neck, 
drawing the proud, cold face down to her level and kisses 
it with many grateful kisses. 

Christmas flies to her own room, and in some impulse 
of terror locks the door. How much responsibility has 
she in this matter? She has said to herself that she would 
stand aloof from the marriage, so repugnant to every ideal 
she has entertained of the sacred step. The world in 
which the Allaires have lived and moved has been wider 
than hers ; has it been higher, truer, or is she at fault in 
her strong, honest beliefs? The voice of society is on 
their side : it never was specially indulgent to her. Even 
this summer she has felt the*under-current of something ; 
not quite prejudice, perhaps, but certainly not approvaL 
She has tried not to make herself conspicuously singular, 
for she loves the delicate and cultured amenities of life. 
But in all that represents her interior self she must have 
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trath, integrity, unflawed honor; she cannot accept the 
clouded atmosphere in which so many souls wrap them- 
selves, she cannot cordially take this lower standard that 
contents most women. That hers is really an exceptional 
nature she has not the arrogance to believe ; but she finds 
a wide discrepancy between herself and others. Even 
Mrs. Donaldson, pure and delicately noble, as she truly 
believes, lifts her pencilled brows in faint surprise tit some 
of Miss Ormiston's theories. Must she always live her 
life alone? Three months ago it did not in the least 
trouble her. How has this new, restless knowledge in- 
vaded her peace? 

According to accepted standards, Dolly has been fool- 
ish, indiscreet. But the world would have no word of 
condemnation for her marrying Mr. St. George ; indeed, 
will esteem her a fortunate girl. The flirtations are easily 
condoned. There will be no tender, remorseful upbraid- 
ings of conscience as she takes his kisses and looks into 
his eyes ; yes, even now she can look into them with the 
calmness of perfect innocence, while it is Christmas who 
suffers for her, as any idealist must suffer in such 
desecrations. 

If she did not need to help this marriage forward, if 
Dolly cotUd return to England, to her mother ! But some 
prescience warns her that Dolly Allaire will never cross 
the ocean, and yet she may live months. In a common- 
sense light, it is better for her to be the wife of Mr. 
St. George. She has a misgiving that Dolly has been 
wasting her small patrimony in trying to buy off Mr. 
Jeffries, though she has not suggested any such thing. 
Miss Ormiston cannot respect the Jeffries blood, and the 
Carew may not have been more wholesome. Mrs. Stan- 
nard does not incline toward a great deal of trouble and 
sacrifice as regards her sister ; indeed, in a cold, polished, 
lofty way, she is hardly less selfish than Dolly. 

Christmas paces the floor softly, trying to adjust all 
90 
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these confused threads* It is a daty throst upon her. It 
is truly a cross to be taken np. On the other side there 
lies a danger so snbtle she will not eyen glance at it, lest 
her soul may be stained. 

Pausing at the window presently, she sees Mrs. Stan- 
nard and St. George, who have been wandering around in 
the fragrant evening air. They linger now, listening to 
the mournful call of the distant whippoorwill. How won- 
derfully beautiful she is ! The weary, scornful expression 
is dying out of her face, her eyes are softening, even her 
mouth has s<»ne tender curves that were not there bef <»re. 
She is in soft, flowing white, with fine black lisse about 
her neck. Dolly hates mourning and is very exigent. 
Helen sees no visitors unless conventionally attired, so 
she can defer to Dolly's prejudices in this matter, since 
they harmonize with her own sense of becomingness. 

Something goes through Christmas Ormiston like a keen 
sword-point. When daisies begin to grow over Dolly, 
Helen Stannard will be the wife of Leighton St. Greorge. 
It seems so sure a thing that she wonders if they do not 
see it now. She clasps her hands in a sharp, strong 
agony. The knowledge that she shuts out as a tempta- 
tion, confronts her with awful vividness. The taunts of 
Jeffries Carew have not moved her, but she is shaken now 
like some slender young tree in a bitter blast. She has 
been learning many thii^ this summer ; but if this knowl- 
edge could have been left out ! 

Some time afterward she goes down-stairs to see that all 
is right. Mrs. Stannard is saying a lingering good-night 
in tones that electrify Miss Ormistob, so subtly sweet is 
their cadence. He is grave, troubled, it seems to her, 
she has come to read the changes in his face so readily. 

There is a little talk, an inquiry about Dolly. 

**It does seem as if a sea voyage might be just the 
thing for her," Mrs. Stannard says. " I have been de- 
claring to Leighton that we have imposed ouradves upon 
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you quite as if you were a sister, and you may be really 
glad to have your days for your own interests." 

" Treat me as if I were in reality a sister," Miss Ormis- 
ton answers. 

'* You are very kind, I am sure." 

The house is silent and nearly dark ; the hall lamp is 
kept burning now, but it seems rather eerie. A little past 
midnight Fanny flies to her with wild, frightened eyes and 
a voice of terror. 

<< O Miss Ormiston, come quick ! Miss Allaire is 
dying." 

Christmas hurries thither, and then sends Fanny for 
other help. When St. George hears the alarm, he insists 
upon summoning Dr. Herrick. Grave and anxious they 
all are, not only until dawn, but for many days, and Mrs. 
Stannard hears the fiat. It seems to Christmas that she 
bears it with great composure, though she insists upon a 
professional nurse. 

" For I really know nothing about dangerous illnesses," 
she says, in her lute-like voice that has been mysteriously 
humanized. ^' And I insist that you shall not be broken 
of your rest, Christmas, nor bear any weight of anxious 
care that can be prevented. It will be heavy enough at 
the best." 

There are several days when life flutters in the balance, 
and the hand of fate quivers about as if undecided where 
to settle, and then decisively points to improvement. Dolly 
surprises even Dr. Herrick, who watches her as if uncertain 
whether she is quite human or not. She begins to sit up, 
she indulges in a marvellous appetite, for her, and she is 
the old, vivacious, inconsequent Dolly. She even speaks 
of her marriage. 

'' As I said, she may live some months under favorable 
circumstances," comments the doctor cautiously. '* If her 
lover desires the marriage, there can be no objection." 

Clearly Mrs. Stannard does not. She tries to persuade 
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DoUy, and points out to St. Gkorge that all the excitement 
cannot bat shorten her days. But Dolly is insistent, per- 
suasive, pleading, and has some other rare charm that 
Christmas cannot fathom, the occult gift of fascination 
that disarms as well as attracts. She is gentler, more 
affectionate, she rules the staid nurse by some witchery, 
and Fanny is her willing slave. 

^' If I covM get my letters," she says to Christmas one 
day; ^^yet I half believe he has not kept them. If he 
should send them to St. George after we are married — 
such things Jiave happened — I know he will bring them to 
me unread, he is so punctilious. That is the only wish I 
have ungratified, you are all so good to me." 

"Did you ever offer to buy them?" Christmas asks. 
She desires to know if Jeffries is incorruptible. 

*' Oh, yes, long ago ! " and a scarlet flush lights up her 
wan face. "I had not money enough. You know most 
of the estate is kept tc^ether while manmia lives, and we 
only have a settled income. I suppose that was one rea- 
son why he did n't care about a real marriage. I was n't 
rich enough for two." And Dolly laughs ironically. 

Christmas Ormiston resolves, and acts upon it immedi- 
ately. The summer is over and the sojourners at Cliff House 
are flitting city-ward, or beginning autumnal tours. Mr. 
Jeffries remains ; she passed him a day or two ago, hand- 
some still in his brave audacity. She must see him, but 
she shrinks from any clandestine appointment. He must 
be asked to the house ; but can she dare Mrs. Stannard's 
penetrating eyes ? 

Fortune favors her. Mrs. Stannard and Mr. St. Gkorge 
go to the city one morning. She despatches trusty Mrs. 
Byrne with a verbal message, for she will not even risk the 
signature of her name in Jeffries's possession. 

At the appointed hour he comes, and is shown into the 
drawing-room. The coolness of the day admits of the 
windows being down, and as she enters she closes the 
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door behind her. Jeffries rises with graeeftd elegance, 
and proffers his hand ; but with an invincible air of reserve 
she simply motions him to a seat, and ends his profuse 
greeting by her clear, incisive tone. 

^^ I sent for you on a matter of business," she states 
briefly, and then she lays before him her proposal to 
purchase from him all of Dolly Allaire's letters. She will 
give him five hundred dollars for them. 

'' I cannot consider any such offer," he answers loftily, 
and with a gesture meant for contempt. 

"Very well." 

He is disconcerted by her coolness. Truth to tell, for a 
gentleman of luxurious habits, he is running short of 
money. 

'*' This, I suppose, is Miss Allake's proposal*" he says 
suggestively. 

''On the contrary, she knows nothing about it. She 
can live but a little longer at the most. / should like to 
have the letters, though when she is gone they will be 
of small moment to you. Candidly, her family, knowing 
nothing of the episode, would deny their authenticity. The 
little circle in which she moved would not even believe it." 

" Will she marry Mr. St. George?" 

" I do not think she will live to marry any one," Miss 
Ormiston answers, gravely and truly. 

" The marriage certificate is worth that." 

"Very well, I will pay that for it, if your friend's name 
is on it. Should there be no such clergyman, you will be 
convicted of fraud." 

"My friend has died since then," he says with down- 
cast eyes. 

" He had some relatives doubtless, or some friends in 
the city who knew him." 

Carew Jeffries realizes that he is not dealing with weak, 
easily alarmed Dolly Allaire. He also knows that Miss 
Allaire has no fortune in her own right. If she cotild be- 
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come the wife of a rich man like St. Crearge — but reaUy 
if she is dying, as every one admits, and he has heard 
the verdict of Dr. Herrick, a packet of love-letters signed 
Dolly, or even Dolly Jeffries, would be no great prize, since 
there might be hundreds of Dollies in the world. 

^^We do nof believe in the marriage," Miss Ormiston 
says decisively, her lips wreathed in unutterable scorn, 
that cuts him like a knife. What a madman, nay worse, 
what a blind fool not to have managed the thing better 
and made himself master here ; for he flatters himself if 
he had come honestly as Wilfred Carew, he could have won 
her attention. But there are other rich women in the world, 
not as clear eyed as this one. Matrimony is his dernier 
resort, but he hates to feel himself irrevocably chained to 
some siUy vapid woman. Still, when all else fails -*- 

'* The authenticity of the marriage," he corrects, with 
insolent grace. ^ ^ Even Miss Allaire admits going through 
the ceremony before a witness, and that of itself would 
make a legal marriage." 

It is a thorny and difficult path. What if Mr. Jeffries 
should persecute Dolly after her marriage?— only, she will 
live such a very little while. 

^^ It cannot make much difference either way," sha says, 
rising with haughty dignity. ^^ There is no need of fur- 
ther multiplying words." 

*' You will give one thousand — " 

^^ I will give you five hundred dollars for all, or you can 
keep the certificate. That really does not matter. I wish 
her to die in peace ; after she dies, they will not be of the 
slightest value." 

^^ You are a sharp bargainer. Miss Ormiston," he says 
with a stinging infiection. 

"Well," she replies wijth ironical graciousness, "you 
can take or leave. I never use much persuasion in my 
bargain making." 

He knows that she despises him thoroughly, but he has 
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one qaiver of arrows he can still fling that will grind her 
proud spirit between the upper and the nether millstone. 
She will hear of it in time, and that must be his revenge. 
He might talk the next hour and he would gain no advan- 
tage, and in truth, he has an uneasy feeling beneath her 
clear eyes; his self-complacency shrinks, his assurance 
is chilled by the oold breath of her utter sincerity. There is 
a cruel sense of mortification in taking this at her hands, 
yet there is seldom a time when he does not need money. 
He can trust her not to bruit the secret abroad. 

She takes two or three steps. ^^One cannot haggle 
with a woman," he exdaims airily. ^^ Let it be as you 
wish ; take the letters on your own terms." 

" WXL you bring them to me, here, at two o'clock pre- 
cisely?" she returns, as coldly as if she felt no interest in 
it ; but it is rather an overwhelming wave of disgust. 

He rises and she merely bows. Once he gave orders 
here as if Glen Ormiston really belonged to him. After 
all, has the Treverton villany paid? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

WHEN HOPE HATH WUISPBBBD* 

Miss Oeimiston drives down to the factory. She has 
her own check book, but Mr. Donaldson has always 
made out those for Ormiston Mills as the duly accredited 
agent. He is a little puzzled when she applies to him for 
one of these. There is some purpose in her face that is 
meant to cover a secret, and he respects it. Their friend- 
ship has the fine adjustment of perfect trust. 

Jeffries is a little late and proceeds to business with an 
air of supreme elegance, as if this might be a choice pleas- 
ure to him. The packet is carefully wrapped and sealed, 
and he hands it to her with quiet dignity. She breaks the 
seal and begins to inspect each missive with a business-like 
method that is exasperating, referring to a card on which 
Mhe has written some important dates that she has com- 
pelled Dolly to recall. 

From September to the middle of January the flame of 
love burned most fiercely it would seem, since nearly half 
the letters are included in it. At London they began to 
grow less frequent ; a few were dated at Paris, and a very 
few at later intervals. There is the pretended marriage 
certificate signed by James Smith. A touch of scorn 
crosses her face at that. 

^< I suppose they are all here," she says in a slow tone 
as if there might be a doubt. " There is your check," 

He studies that insolently, and gnaws his lip in rage. 
It is not what he hoped ; her name on it would have been 
worth much to him. He feels himself so at her mercy 
that for a moment he is tempted to an outbreak, but her 
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diilling dignity restrains iiim. No, after all, she wonld 
not be a comfortable kind of woman to marry, and he is 
somewhat resigned. Her eyes can look too deeply into 
the truth or falsity of a man's soal. His philosophy comes 
to his aid, he is never worsted for very long by adverse 
fate, and soon solaces himself with some excellent reasons 
why the thing that happens is the safest way out of any 
difficulty. He is done with Miss Ormiston, but if there 
should ever be a Dolly St. George she may chance to hear 
from him. 

Christmas flies upstaurs. 

♦*Here are your letters, Dolly," she announces with a 
little cry of joy. *' You see, I knew how to make terms 
with Mr. Jeffries." 

"Not my old letters I" Dolly fingers them fearfully, 
while varied expressions cross her wan face. Then she 
gives a great cry of joy that goes home to the heart of 
Christmas Ormiston. 

♦'Oh, you darling! You are the best and noblest! 
How did you manage it? O Christmas, you did not buy 
Ihem of that wretch? And the certificate! You don't 
believe in it, do you? So many foolish young people say 
over the ceremony just for fun. He wrote it himself, I 
have no doubt. Tell me the pricehe set upon this precious 
pack!" 

♦< I did not ask him to set a price. I convinced him 
they would be of very little value to him." 

" Let us bum them at once ! " cries Dolly in joyful 
impatience. ♦♦ Then I shall feel so safe. But I don't 
see how you did manage it. Christmas, you never could 
have cared for him, though he is so handsome and fasci- 
nating. You see,'* she continues with that indescribable 
worldly-wise air, ''you can't judge much of society. 
You *ve always been hidden here in Ormiston, out of harm's 
way, and everything is so different. I believe it is a kind 
of madness that takes possession of one, -—of all. I 'm 
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tired of it now ; I shall never care f (m* it again. I f anoy 
I shall make St Greorge a real good wife, after all." 

Miss Ormiston smiles a little over tJ;ie assumpticm of 
superior wisd<nn, since, indeed, there never was the slight- 
est danger of her being won by the manifold charms of 
Mr. Jeffries. 

<^ Tes, let ns bnm them ; get a match,'' continues Dolly, 
with a tremor of impatience. 

^^ Come into my room," retoms her friend, and taking 
Dolly's arm leads her to the fireplace and draws np an 
ottoman. 

^^ An auto da fe^" begins Miss Allaire laoghingly, as Ae 
piles them on the dean hearth. ^^ What a fool I was 1 
And yet there was a time when I thought it would kill 
me to give him up to any otiier woman. Well," reflec- 
tively, ^^ I should n't be happy in seeing St. George in the 
possession of any other woman, yet I do believe Helen's 
regard is more than sisterly. However, she cannot have 
him while I live, and I think I was almost as ill in 
England. I shall not have anything on my mind now, 
and that will help me to get weU. Then I do care a very 
great deal for St. George. It seems odd to me, — some- 
thing as if I was a middle-aged woman and had lived 
through so much." 

While Dolly talks she lights the funereal pyre of the 
dead passion on which she has so nearly wrecked her life. 
The blue and reddish yellow flames creep slowly, as if 
loath to go, and leave behind them a blackened trail thi^t 
presently turns to gray, though it keeps the crisp shi^ of 
the twists that seem like writhing agony. 

^^ There," she cries in triumph, ^^ he cannot prove any- 
thing against me, ever. That is all over and ended." 

" Dolly," Miss Ormiston's voice is gravely sweet and 
persuasive, *' if I were you, I toouid tell Mr. St George 
that I had been engaged to Mr. Jeffries. Some lime you 
may make an incautious reference to it, and it wiU be a 
weight on your mind — " 
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Dofly throws back her glistening head in its pretty array 
of waves and curls, and laughs with the gayety of child- 
ish innocence. 

** Indeed I shall not, Miss Christmas. I am silly in 
some things, but I can keep my own secrets, and I shall 
dismiss this so completely that I shall never even admit 
to myself that it did occur. Do you suppose I should 
ever have told you, if that wretch had not come to hand 
just as he did? I don't see how you ever found out the 
rest, but I suppose when you recognized him as belong- 
ing to the Treverton regime^ you made him confess some 
of his misdeeds. I 'm so glad it is settled, and of course, 
I am a thousand times grateful to you. But I should be 
idiotic to confess my past sins and follies." And she 
laughs again. 

Christmas is silent. How is it that she can look at 
nothing except in this frivolous, superficial way ; take the 
sweet out of all things like a dancing humming-bird, and 
dismiss the bitter wlule the very flavor of it is on her lips ? 
Her own sense of justice is staggered, the belief in punish- 
ments and rewards receives a severe blow, and she seems 
drifted out to some strange world, where a mere chance 
rules everything. What is it that gives her the great things 
of life in an earnest, responsible manner, and lifts the bur- 
dens completely from this other soul? Not mere train- 
ing, for in these there has been some similarity. She looks 
at Dolly in a dazed, uncomprehending way, and feels hope- 
less of any solution. 

Later, when she is alone, she wonders if Mr. St. GecHrge 
has any key to Dolly's nature. He is patient, tender, 
sweet, he gives to his betrothed the measure she desires, 
and nothing beyond. She remarks on close observation, 
that he does not strive to rouse her to any of the deeper 
meanings of existence ; he seems to take her just as she 
is, and make the best of her. But he is capable of a 
loftier and more widely comprehensive love ; he is able to 
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reach the nobler heights of manly mt^rity and supreme 
bliss. Will it be Mrs. Stannard, some time hi the distant 
fntore, who will ascend with him? 

Dolly certainly does unprove as the days go on. She 
rides oat, she walks down-stairs and Joins the family at 
meals. It is glorious weather, warm and dry at midday, 
the air full of a thousand ripening odors, from the resin- 
ous pine down to Ihe feathery autumnal balsam, with its 
peculiar dried sweetness. Apple orchards and purpling 
grapes, fields of com exhaling a close, dewy fragrance, 
and the clustered richness of the season. The nights are 
cool enough for a blaze of logs upon the hearth, and 
Dolly basks in the warmth and Ught. There is little com- 
pany now, and they sit together in the evenings, Mrs. 
Byrne and St. Greorge taking turns at reading aloud. 

Mrs. Stannard is always at elegant ease, like a princess. 
Even Christmas is compelled to admit that she grows more 
royally beautif nl. For all outside wear her habiliments 
are of the deepest woe, but these evenings she still clings 
to white, elegant woollen stuffs that fall around her in 
billowy foam, until she seems a new and more regal 
Aphrodite. 

As she unfolds in physical magnificence, Christmas 
grows pale and silent, heavy eyed; as if the two were 
draining her at every pore. The old elasticity and hope, 
the eager interest, are gone. She is never impatient with 
Dolly's most frivolous or unreasonable moods, which Helen 
often proves to be, but the serene, impassible grace seems 
so sad a thing. She does not realize how keenly she is 
watched by the man who is studying this little world as 
he has never studied the great (me ; who seems to be 
crystallizing past bits of experience by a newly revealed 
light, conscious of some fatal thrall that has hedged him 
about, in the which he cannot move either to the right or 
to the left with honor. 

<^I am going to New York^'* announces Dolly one 
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er^ng. ^' Helen, I wish yoa would send and make 
arrangements. I am qaite well enough to do some shop- 
ping, if I take it in easy stages. The articles can be sent 
in to me, and I can make nearly all my selections. I think 
I shaU be able to go abroad, in spite of Dr. Herrick. 
Leighton, are you ready to be my nurse and physician?" 

There is a sudden consternation as if one had entered 
a hall of conspirators who fancied their doors locked, and 
themselves perfectly safe. An indescribable expression 
flashes over Mrs. Stannard's face, leaving it marble white 
and cold, and her eyes are steadily set upon the fire, while 
her whole attitude is one of expectation. St. George 
flushes first, then he seems to compel some latent strength ; 
yet with it a sense of annoyance, as if his delicacy had 
been wounded. 

^^ I am at your service, always,'' he makes answer in a 
tone that strangely moves two of the listeners. 

"Very devoted"; and Dolly gives her bright little 
laugh. " Won't mamma be surprised to see us come 
walking in from a sea voyage a few weeks from this time? 
I shall not need more than a fortnight, and then we will 
go to church quietly and surprise our dear five thousand." 

" Dolly, what can you be thinking of ! " exclaims Helen, 
in a tone that is utterly distraught. 

" I have a right to think of my own marriage," says 
Dolly with a savor of impertinence. "You and Lu had 
mamma to do everything." 

"Do wait until we get to England," implores Mrs. 
Stannard. 

" I certainly shall not," is the decisive rejoinder. "I 
have been engaged long enough, have n't I, Leighton ? And 
it is better to have the fuss over ; then I can devote all my 
energies to recovery. Leighton, now is your time to 
repent. I warn you that I shall live to be an old 
woman." 

He crosses the room. Dolly is in a cushioned recUn- 
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ing-ohair with the firelight full in her face, which is rosy 
and seductive in spite of being thin; her eyes, too, 
sparkle with a mischievoas light. He takes her hand, 
bends over and smooths her hair, but the other two feel 
with a kind of electric sense that he does not kiss her as 
he makes a whispered answer. 

" Well," says the fianc6y " make all yonr plans to- 
morrow, and let us start Thursday morning. I am like 
Benedick, — 

* In brief, since I do purpose to many, 
I will think nothing to any purpose 
That the world can say against it."* 

No one makes any conmient. 

" How silent you all are ! " exclaims Dolly, to whom the 
approval of her compeers is a kind of inspiriting incense. 

'' We will see what Dr. Herrick says to-morrow morn- 
ing," Helen replies. " And now it is time for you to go 
to bed if you are going to perform wonders," she adds, 
rather sharply. 

^' It is still early, and this fire is in the midst of its 
magnificence," St. Greorge says regretfully. 

'' But you can come back to it," answers Dolly. " I 
think I do feel tired." 

St. George lifts her in his arms and carries her up« 
stairs. Christmas and Mrs. Byrne exchange a few words 
and then take the usual nightly survey of the other rooms. 
She is in the study when St. George comes down again, 
and does not even go in to wish him good night. Dolly is 
gay and inconsequent, in a curious elfin mood, the happiest 
of them all. 

The next morning Dr. Herrick studies the faces that 
appeal to him. In Mrs. Stannard's he fancies he reads 
sisterly anxiety and prudence, but Miss Onniston's gives 
him a curious sense of personal responsibility. She has 
been very devoted to her friend, but it is wearing on even 
her splendid phisique, and she needs a rest. 
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" Yon may venture to trust the city if you do not over- 
exert yourself. Tour sister must see to that. Though I 
think you would improve faster here." 

" But I want nice weather for my sea voyage, and No- 
vember is often dull and cold, except at the very first." 

He is holding the thin nerveless hand, and he knows life is 
at a low ebb. Still it will ease the pangs of dying to keep 
interested; indeed, one word of despair would snap the 
frail cord. She may even stand a sea voyage, if it is not 
too rough, and she is not desperately sick. 

^^ Wdl," he says, in a pleasant, advisory tcme, ^^ take 
everything easy, do not over-exert or get unduly excited. 
You have improved wonderfully." 

*' Why, I shall astonish you by getting well," she re- 
turns with her bright littie laugh. 

Dolly Allaire follows the advice to the letter. Fanny 
packs her trunk, just the most important belongings. 
" The others," she says to Christmas, " you can have for 
your charities." Mrs. Stannard goes about with a curi- 
ously indrawn air ; it seems to Christmas, a kind of dis- 
satisfaction. Does she mean to grudge DoUy the little 
remnant of life? Is it the Jealousy of love? 

^^If you don't object, I should like to take Fanny for a 
maid ; I have become so accustomed to her, and she is so 
gentle and thoughtful." 

"If she is willing," replies Miss Qrmiston. 

" Oh ! I have sounded her already. She will even go to 
England with me. Dear old Chris, yon have been so 
good, the best of sisters, better than any friend I ever 
had. I know I am selfish and small, yes, small is the very 
word, but the world isn't made up of large people like 
you ; now and then there is one clear on to the outside rim, 
strayed from some upper world ; and yet I Ve a dim idea 
that you are not going to be happy, tiiat you are too hi^ 
up for the common joys of this benighted sphere. I 
dcm^ know any man who would have the courage to love 
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you, while hundreds might care for your fortune. I'm 
very grateful for all the kindnesses, and I wish you were 
coming with me now, for I shall miss your strength and 
reliance. You will promise just for the last? " And her 
eyes are resistless. 

^' Of course," Christmas replies. But oh, how can she 
look upon these two people taking the most solemn vows 
with their lips, when there is no real sanctity in their love ! 

^^I shall not appoint the day until the very last. 
Helen is shocked at my want of propriety, but since the 
marriage will be so very quiet, what does it matter? I'll 
send you word. You will surely come ? " 

^^ Yes," she promises bravely, but with great shrinking 
of soul. 

Nothing occurs to prevent the journey. The day is 
flawless, quite summer again. They all drive down to the 
station in the large carriage, and there can be no real 
pathos in so public a farewell, for which Christmas is 
thankful. 

She cannot go straight back to the lonely house, so shtf 
stops at the factory. How blithe and brisk everything 
seems ! It mocks her with an interest she cannot feel, 
she is so weary, so beaten down by the small unvarying 
storm that can never rise to the dignity of a tempest. 

Donaldson greets her with a curious sort of interest 
that she sees is not in any way connected with St. Greorge. 
Indeed he dismisses the journey bruskly. 

*'Do you remember the amount of the check you filled 
in a fortnight or so ago?" he asks, presently. 

"Yes," she answers, indifferently • "Five hundred 
dollars." 

" Five hundred ! Well, see here ! " 

He lays a note before her. It is the fa4>'8imUe of the 
one she gave Carew Jefifries, but for twenty-five hundred 
dollars instead. 

"That has not been altered," he says firmly. " It is a 
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forgery, and on our paper, too. HaTe yon any idea how 
he could get it?" 

Miss Ormiston is struck dumb. 

^^I saw your memorandum with the date of the note, 
and I felt certain. It is very perfect and would deceive 
any one.*' 

"Yes," she replies, studying it attentively. 

"Miss Ormiston, do you expect, or did yon expect to 
marry that man?" 

"11" she says quaveringly, as if son^ie one had struck 
her a blow, — " I marry Jefifries Carew, Mr. Treverton's 
step-son ! " 

The marble-like face has fine flecks of crimson in it, 
and the eyes are midnight in their shame and indignation. 

"Is that handsome fellow the fag end of that rascally 
crew? Forgive me. Miss Ormiston, for such a thought. 
There were some curious circumstances, but your simple 
word is enough. And now, since nothing stands in the 
way, we will set a detective on his track immediately." 

She raises her hand entreatingly. Though her first 
feeling is that justice must be meted out, she pauses. 
Dolly is not yet safe. If she were St. George's wife and 
on her way to England — 

" Wait," she implores, and there is a curious fiicker of 
contending lines about her moutii. "Take no steps just 
yet. I cannot explain to you, but there are reasons — " 

"And let him escape!" Donaldson cries impatiently. 
" Let him go free to repeat his experiment, for this would 
deceive the very elect. Miss Ormiston, unless you have 
an excellent reason, — and in any event, it is really com- 
pounding a felony, — we are hardly rich enough to stand 
such drafts upon us." Then he pauses in his vehemence, 
for something in her face awes him. It is desperately 
tired, desperately pleading. 

"Wait," she again entreats. "It is — for another 
person. That is all I can tell you. Do not move in 
U 
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the matter until — until I hsye thought it over. Ohre me 

time.'* 

*^But he will be off to Europe or somewhere. I never 
had the slightest faith in that man. St. George has 
blundered again, but it hcis been perplexing. How did 
you come to allow him at Glen Ormiston, knowing who he 
was?" 

^* I did not know at first. It puzzled and confused me. 
Then I came upon a clew. The reason of the check is 
my secret," she says proudly, <' but it was not done for any 
purpose of my own." 

*' I can only say that you are very foolish, and that this 
is the first time any womanly scruples, so called, have in- 
terfered with your business habits. Think again. It is 
weak, — a bad precedent. The man is laughing at your 
credulity, doubtless." 

She is too worn for even this to sting. Rising witb a 
kind of icy dignity, she says, — 

^' Tou will wait until I decide when the steps shall b6 
taken." 

He bows, revolving some other purpose in his mind. 
Miss Ormiston walks slowly out ; the dreary house is the 
best, after all. She is her own mistress there, and con- 
siders the subject ; as if, alas 1 there was any other step 
to be taken. Having committed herself to this path, she 
must walk on to the bitter end. 

After she has gone, Philip Donaldson lifts a sheet of 
paper, and there is a letter partly written underneath. 
He goes on with it now. She has not bound him by any 
promise not to consult St. George. He takes an immense 
satisfaction in demolishing another theory. ^^You were 
wild," he says, ** or utterly misinformed when you an- 
nounced an engagement or tiie possibility of one between 
Miss Ormiston and that fellow Jeffries. I had the hardi- 
hood to tax her with it, and the horror and disgust in her 
face were evident. I should have been answered without 
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any words. He is the son of Mrs. Treverton, and these 
practices explain his resources. The man should not be 
allowed to foist himself upon society in this manner, and 
he is certainly dai^erous, as this bit of paper shows. 
There is some undercurrent that I cannot inquire into, but 
you may be more free to act for the best interests of all. 
Some sense of honor or trust about a third person, for 
I am certain it has nothing to do with herself, binds her. 
Tou owe her interests some watchfulness at this period, 
as you expect shortly to leave them altogether in my hands 
again. I feel like refusing so much responsibility." 

For Donaldson cannot, even now, resign his friend 
to this ill-fated step. Not that he in any way connects 
Miss Allahre with the mystery, but whereas, under other 
curcumstances, he would have delicately refrained from 
adding the least thought to disturb his friend's serenity, 
he is now glad to fling in any sort of firebrand to rouse 
him. 
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▲mSBWABD. 

It {g night, and Christmas Ormiston sits alone in the 
room that held them all twenty-four hours ago. Mrs. 
Byrne has retired with a headache. The fire has been 
blazing brightly, but has now fallen into a dull smoulder. 
The light is turned low, and the room has a kind of awe- 
someness that is like her own mood. 

What step to take she cannot decide ; indeed, she is not 
certain that she is free to take any. She has allowed 
herself to be drawn into these others' lives until she is 
confused, and does not know how much of her own she 
has a right to take back, since she has given the greatest 
of all, unsought. Ever in this dusky solitude she feels the 
strange betraying heat flash up to her very brow. She 
has beheld the possibility of a rich, glowing, satisfying 
future, that she could be quite content if she had not 
seen, but having seen, can never shut her eyes entirely to 
the remembrance. Whenever the fatal vision flashed upon 
her, she had consoled herself that it was not of her seek- 
ing, that it had been a far-wandering shaft of light out of 
a dear sky, and could hardly be deemed the precursor of 
a tempest. She has not allowed herself to look at it with 
the faintest longing ; she has been more than honest to 
Dolly Allaire, as in the nature of events she had to be. 
However unwise or ill-judged the marriage may be, 
because she has seen this possibility she has steeled herself 
the more securely against it. She has a sense of being 
beaten down under Dolly's unworthiness, of being ren- 
dered somehow less worthy herself in having helped on 
such a matter whose foundation-stone was selfish untruth* 
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The old, old story of touching the pitch ; she has defiled 
her pure honor and truth with the one, and she must keep 
silence with the other. Even now she shrinks in horror 
from the thought that after Dolly's marriage the man may 
haunt her and extort money. If she had been brave 
enough to dare the whole truth ! Could she run the risk 
of being so horribly misunderstood, of being accused 
of a motive that would have stung her to the very 
quick? 

Bight or wrong, it is nearly finished. They will go out 
of her life, never, perhaps,to enter it again. They have 
taken the sparkle and left her the dregs. For she dares to 
face this truth to her own soul, that having met the man 
she might have loved, she is rendered incapable for all 
time of loving any pther. Dolly's way of snatching up 
loves and trying them on is utterly abhorrent to her, and 
will make her more reticent all the years to come. 

So there will be nothing to interfere with the first part 
of her father's desire for her. She will have her inherit- 
ance as he planned, and rule here ; she has not missed the 
other woman's inheritance, the bitter-sweet of love. How 
the years stretch out ; she is still so young, and it is a 
long way to old age. The golden grains of time are yet 
in tiie uncounted mountains, veiled behind clouds, and as 
their solemn glory yields grain by grain only, no one can 
hurry, no one can shorten the days. Every hour must be 
lived through, and she is so weary at the very outset, so 
disquieted, so torn by doubts and vague questionings. 

She keeps her vigU till past midnight. Even then she 
does not sleep. There is a strange oppression. She 
misses the anxiety of Dolly, though she is glad to be by 
herself a brief while, still there looms up before her the 
awful uncertainty. Now that it is done, she is afraid she 
has not saved Dolly from the real danger, the persecution 
of a handsome adventurer with no conscience and no 
remorse. How much better or nobler has the young girl 
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been, only in her case there was imprudent passion instead 
of mercenary consideration ? 

The house seems quiet the next day, as if some one had 
died. There comes a telegram ; Dolly stood the journey 
very well and is improving. On the next day a letter, 
tender, half -penitent for the trouble she has made, hope- 
ful, inconsequent, eager, and full of interest in bridal 
raiment. *'I wish you were here," she says, "Helen is 
so queer and glum ; she acts as if she really did not want 
me to be married. It is n't all Brower's death, I know ; 
and I miss your great, warm, generous nature at every 
turn. My dear, you will never find anyone to fully appre- 
ciate you until you get to heaven. The people in this 
world are so much smaller than you, that the contrast is 
not agreeable to them. I wish you could be delightfcdly 
happy in the trifles that make up most women's lives." 

Is Mrs. Stannard happy, she wonders, and then she 
answers her own question. She has been able to see un- 
derneath the froth and sparkle of society, and has been 
appalled by the dregs and ashes. She, too, has seen a 
possibility of a broad and splendid life, and it seems as 
if, in the years to come, it might be hers. As for herself, 
Christmas, she must gird up her soul and go at duties reso- 
lutely. There are many women who never are crowned 
by love. She can put nothing less, nothing lower in this 
place. But there is a wide world of work, there are many 
pleasures, and we need not make life barren or vapid. 

Miss Ormiston cannot tell why, but in ^ese days she 
avoids the factory. She goes back to hejrlong rides, 
mounted on Jasper, that seems to enjoy the ripe, breezy 
autumn air as much as she. Friends are asked in for 
nearly every evening, and she accepts invitations; for 
since she must live, since she cannot be swept out of 
existence by a mere sense of weariness, her first duly is 
to overcome the lassitude and despondency that benumb 
her very soul. 
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The next note from Dolly has the completed arrange- 
mentB. They will be married quietly at the hotel on Sat- 
urday morning, and sail immediately. There is less than 
a fortnight now. Every day she longs for Christmas, 
Helen is so dull and gloomy. She has half a mind to 
come back to Ormiston and bring Christmas herself* 
" Tell me what day you will come," she pleads. 

Miss Ormiston has not meant to go at all. She has had 
a curious presentiment that something would intervene ; 
but she is well, and there is no earthly reason that she 
can make plausible to Dolly. She has not answered her 
yet, when in the mail sent up one morning there is a 
note that fills her with wildest dismay, a brief line from 
Jeffries, simply pointing out that he has requested Mr. 
St. George to see her upon a matter that concerns him, 
in which she will use her efforts to restore him to liberty 
at once. 

Christmas Ormiston sits like a statue, stunned with the 
task still before her. She has not even moved when Mr. 
St. Oeorge is announced. There is an aspect of resolu- 
tion in his face, that bodes ill for concealment or any 
sentimental pity. His eyes will be clear to cut through 
any weak subterfuge. 

The greeting is cordial but brief. That he is greatly 
disturbed is evident. 

"Miss Ormiston," he begii^s, " that you are not igno- 
rant of a base and impudent forgery upon Ormiston Mills, 
Mr. Donaldson has informed me. He wrote to me imme- 
diately, and learning that Jeffries or Carew, whichever 
may be his true name, was in New York, I had him ar- 
rested. He is now in prison and will be held to answer 
for the charge." 

There is a constriction in her throat, and her lips deny 
the words that seem to plead for him. 

" There can be no good reason for refusing to prose- 
cute " ; and his eyes seem to study every line of her face* 
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^' Yet he referred me to you, and gave me a message of 
such ambiguity and insolence that I shall not repeat it. 
Yon need not act in the matter at all, but the man must 
be punished." 

Still she makes no comment. Her face is like marble, 
inscrutable. 

^' There is some mystery I cannot pretend to under- 
stand.'' Then he comes nearer, and his eyes are bent upon 
her with a compelling look that nearly sweeps her from 
her intrenchment of self. 

'^ Let me tell you, and I think then you will have no sen- 
timent of mercy in regard to him ; he gave me the impression 
the Sunday night of Mr. Stannard*s death, as we were walk- 
ing back together, that he was deeply in love with you, and 
that, from some far-back sympathy, you were inclined to 
favor his suit. He confessed himself Mr. Treverton's 
step-son with inimitable ease and daring. Circumstances 
have since convinced me that he — " 

'' That it was a base falsehood," she flings out of white 
lips, rising and facing him with a pure, proud dignity. 
'^The curious likeness to some one well known in the 
past puzzled me at first, still," she adds haughtQy, ^*- he 
was no guest of my choosing." 

" No, I am answerable for his entrance at Grlen Ormis- 
tcm, and I cannot have you suffer a second time through 
any imprudence of mine. It is my duty to have the man 
punished for his crime. His very daring and audacity 
show how dangerous he may become." 

'' But — you are going away," she says with a curious 
indecision. " And do you not see " — her face crimsons 
and her eyes are downcast »'^ that I mtist appear? I 
filled in t^e amount of the check. I might have made 
it for a larger amount," she adds in this cruel strait. 

*' Did you? " he asks simply. 

If Dolly is still in peril, she cannot save her by this 
falsehood. She can take unjust blame, but she will not 
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tftain her soul. She collects her stray senses, for it has 
all come so suddenly, and decides. 

" No," she makes answer. " It was five hundred dol- 
lars, as I told Mr. Donaldson. It was for a friend, and 
a matter in which I tried to do my best. But I cannot 
bear witness against the man " ; and she is so deadly white 
that it seems as if she had fainted. '' Lethimgo. With- 
draw the charge as a mistake.'' 

If this woman is not truth and honor and purity, then 
there is no womanhood for high and perfect faith. True, 
in the old time — her childhood, girlhood -^ there might have 
been a compromising tenderness. He thinks of Dolly's 
many lovers, and for a moment shrinks in disgust from 
the vows he is so soon to take. The traitorous secret he 
has seen in Helen Stannard*s face rises up before him an 
unquietghost. Are women all alike ? Is it Duessa always, 
and no heavenly Una? He must know, even though 
either way the knowledge can only add a pang. 

^^ Miss Ormiston," he says, in a quiet but intense voice, 
*' I do not desire to question the fancy of your girlhood, 
but if there should be any letters or such matters in his 
possession — " 

^*- Not of mine," she answers, with the bitterness of scorn 
in her tone. '* Yes, I did write to him once," she admits. 
'' He was his mother's favorite, and when I was sent to 
school, homesick, wretched, and forlorn, I wrote to him to 
beg him to intercede with his mother that I might come 
home. It is hardly likely he would keep such an unim- 
portant scrawl. But it is not worth while for any one to 
be merciful or generous to him on that score." And she 
smiles with ineffable disdain. ^^ One would be wild to let 
him make any capital out of that. Let me warn you, if 
you had any such thoughts." 

No, it is not for herself that she pardons this man. A 
great thrill of satisfaction penetrates his farthest pulses. 
If she can be nothing to him, he is proud to know her free 
from past entanglements. 
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There comes to him a kind of second sight and sense* 
Has he one small thread of the clew in his hands ? 

^' Then/' he says, with a quiet calmness, ^'it is yonr 
wish the man shall not be prosecuted? " 

She chooses for Dolly's sake. A shock like this wonld 
be fatal. 

'^ It is my desire," she says dearly. Then she feels 
that she has a right to justify herself to him. ''It is for 
the best interest of a third person. That is all the ex- 
planation I can make." 

'' Thank you," he returns. Then he bids her farewell, 
without glancing at her face. It is well that he is not to 
see her again for a long while, for he feels positiye, as 
DpUy has been, that Christmas Ormiston will not be their 
wedding guest. In his perfect integrity he will not think 
any future possible, but look only at the duty before him, 
fulfil it to the letter. Is there some curious premonition 
that she has a reason for standing apart and cold, with 
firm lips and steady eyes that would seem to a careless 
observer as if the breach between them was wide and 
deep for all time, too wide for even friendship to cross? 

But once out of the electric atmosphere, a quick resolve 
came to St. George. That this third person was Dolly, 
he felt certain. It could make no difference now, it could 
not alter one plan, yet his blood rushed to fever heat to 
exonerate Christmas Ormiston from the least shadow of 
blame. At last she stood forth purely noble and generous 
in his mind ; a late revelation, yethe hugged the knowledge 
to his soul as some treasure that not even death could 
take from him. 

It is late when he reaches the city, too late for an inter- 
view with Jeffries. He goes at once to the hotel, where 
he finds Mrs. Stannard strangely restless, pacing the fioor 
in a soft, trailing black gown, that gives her a startlingly 
beautiful appearance. 

Dolly is on the sofa. She holds out the whitest hand, 
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it might be wax, it has not the rigidity of marble. He 
looks to find her petulant and impatient, but she is 
neither. 

" I thooght yon were never coming," she says with a 
kind of regretful softness. ^< Helen would not order the 
dinner. She has been fretting and fuming." 

'^ Anxious," corrects Mrs. Stannard shortly. ^' I could 
not think what had kept you away, and one has a hun- 
dred fears at such a time. Dolly never did take any care 
on her shoulders," complainingly. 

" And why should I now? You two oould care for a 
raiment." 

'' Thank you ; I find my hands full enough with one," 
the elder sister says, pointedly. 

'^ Order the dinner. Some peaches and grapes for 
me." 

The waiter brings it in and arranges the table. St. 
Gkorge sits by Dolly, holding her hand, with none of the 
repulsion he had expected would sway him. She has a 
strange, light, unearthly beauty that seems melting away 
at every moment. Her eyes are soft, lustrous, dreamy ; 
her pretty mouth is like a child's, softened with something 
not quite a smile that comes and goes like a wavering 
touch of illumination. 

^^ Come," he says, when the table is in order. 

'^ I am so comfortable, I do not want to be disturbed. 
Bring my grapes here " ; and she motions to the table that 
holds her bouquet sent in this morning. " Now take your 
dinner and soften into good-nature, both of you, so you 
can entertain me afterward. Where have you been? Tell 
Helen your day's adventure and I shall listen." 

'^ It was some perplexing business that will not interest 
you," he returns gravely. 

"You do not know. I am going to give up frivolity, 
and take to serious pursuits. You will be amazed at the 
kind of woman I shall make." 
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Helen Stannard frowns a little. 

" It wag out of the city," says Dolly. "Ton spoke of 
the train." 

^' Really, I shall have to be carefol if you are going to 
be so penetrating. You will discover all my secrets." 

" I 'm not curious about secrets," DoUy returns, lan- 
guidly. '^We will lock up the past on Saturday, and 
b^in anew." 

The two at the table chat in a desultory fashion, with an 
occasional comment from Dolly. Then the fragments are 
sent away, except the fruit, and St. Greorge returns to the 
sofa. 

** You have not touched your grapes," he says in sur- 
prise. You eat nothing." 

^^ Then I must be in love," she replies, in a quaint^ irre- 
sistible tone. 

He stoops and kisses her. Her forehead is cool and 
purely white, with stray curling ends of golden-brown hair, 
and her drooping eyelids are blue with veins crossing and 
recrossing. 

" Now go and play for me," she requests. " The So- 
nata Pathetique. Christmas played it one evening in the 
twilight. I don't know why, but your playing makes mo 
think of her." 

The windows are closed, and up at this height there is 
no roar from the busy street below. Helen has lowered 
the lights, and St. Greorge, seating himself, plays with inef- 
fable tenderness. What is sTie doing at Glen Ormiston in 
that great, lonely house? What will she do with all the 
years to come? 

Beethoven is St. George's favorite master. This dreamy 
playing takes him back to nights with his father. What 
strange mood has come over Dolly, or is there some latent 
capability in every woman's soul? Has he fought out his 
battle and come off victor? for he looks at the future with 
nnshrinking eyes, and softens marvellously toward the 
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woman who is to be his wife a few days hence. Fanlty 
she certainly is, but does he care to plunge into the past 
that she has hidden away? Will he wring anything out 
of Jeffries to-morrow morning ; any secret that he would 
not like confronting him when she sat at his table and 
shared his daily life ? 

^' Dolly must be asleep/' Helen says in one of the 
pauses. ^' Dolly ! " raising her yoice a trifle. 

There is no answer. 

^' Don't play any more/' Mrs. Stannard exclaims. There 
is a curious jealousy at fever heat in her veins. So soon 
he will belong to another. All these years he has been 
free, and the want has been slowly crystallizing, the hope- 
less, passionless longing for something she had blindly 
put away, and now, when she knows what it is, and is 
free, when a few more months would give her the right to 
incline this soul gently towards herself, he will be beyond 
that boundary, his life wasted upon futQe and frivolous 
endeavors. 

He looks at his watch presently. << It is late," he ex- 
claims in surprise. ''Is Dolly sleeping all this while?" 
Then he crosses the room to her sofa. She has turned 
her face over on the pillow, and dropped it down a little. 
The long lashes sweep the cheek which has the smooth 
frost look of marble, and the color has all gone out of the 
lovely, slightly parted lips. He takes the hand with a 
great shock of fear, and it is cold, pulseless ; the face is 
cold; the heart has stopped beating, worn to its last 
thread. Dolly Allaire has gone to some other country, 
some other, infinite Judgment, and he resolves not to know, 
not to Judge anything that she has withheld from his 
keeping. 

Helen utters a wild shriek and faints quite away. Fanny 
is summoned and oHxeT assistance, but Dolly rests in sweet 
unconsciousness with a child's expression on her face that 
is sweeter than in life. He could look at her forever^ 
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She has never been in hiB life in any vital sense of possea* 
sion, and there is no awful consciousness of personal loss ; 
but if he could he would bring her back to the life she loved 
so well, even if he gave her his life also. 

Christmas is shocked by the summons, yet not grea^tly 
surprised, knowing what she did. Dolly is to be taken to 
Meadowcrof t, and though there is a large concourse of 
people to do her honor, there are but three of the nearest. 
Helen seems turned into stone ; there is an uneasy sense 
in her soul, like an unquiet ghost, but Christmas has no 
such follower. She is doubly thankful that she could do 
anything to bless Dolly's last days, even at a great sacri- 
fice. St. Greorge is the brother friend he has always been, 
doubly a brother now. 

There is a shivering, ghostly gloom at Meadowcroft. 
The old brightness has vanished everywhere, even the 
cosy home look Christmas has been wont to dream over. 
The new Mrs. Allaire has impressed it with the conven- 
tional aspect of money, and on an occasion like this its 
loneliness is intolerable. Even Helen will not remain all 
night. After they have laid DoUy Allaire beside her 
father, they take the train to the city. It is all so strange 
and unreal to Christmas. 

She does not inquire about Jeffries, every thought con- 
cerning him is repugnant. In some occult, sympathetic 
way she feels that St. George will see the matter in her 
light. Better a hundred times that the money should go. 
Ormiston Mills can stand that in the tide of its prosperity. 

Leighton St. Greorge makes his own terms with Jeffries 
Carew, one item of which is that they will withdraw the 
prosecution if he leaves the country immediately. 

''You once had a letter of Miss Ormiston's that she 
wrote when at school," Mr. St. George says. <' If it is 
still in existence, you can transfer it to me.'' 

'' Why should I save a scrawl like that I'' and for once 
he tells the truth, though he flings it out sullenly. He can 
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make no capital with falsehoods here, hold nothing in 
terror over Miss Ormiston's head. No doubt they have 
compared notes all through. He writhes a little under 
these clear, penetrating eyes, and feels that he shall be 
better satisfied to escape them for the future. The ocean 
is none too broad to flow between. 

"You may like to know that Dolly Allaire never was 
my wife," he says, touched by some latent feeling he 
cannot quite comprehend himself. "The ceremony was 
a mere sham. We thought we loved each other then." 

St. George waves his hand decisively, commandingly. 
He will listen to nothing against the dead, but he knows 
now this was Miss Ormiston's secret. 

"Then you have not that letter?" he asks sharply, 
recurring to his own question. 

" I have no letter of Miss Ormiston's, or Miss Allaire's. 
I can begin with a clean record," he says insolently. St 
George feels inclined to knock him down. It would be a 
great gratification to send him to a felon's cell, bat he 
refrains, since it is Miss Ormiston's wish. 
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IV VAITH MOST TBUB* 

Thb cnrtains are drawn at Glen Ormiston and a fire 
bums brightly on the hearth. The fall came in early. 
There has been ice and snow, but one of those sudden, 
inexplicable changes of temperature has brought about 
an autumnal softness again. Miss Ormiston has been 
out most of the day. It is nearing Christmas-tide, and 
though business is fairly prosperous, there are still some in 
need, and many to whom a remembrance of the season is 
a delight indeed. She has kept a steady interest in the 
every-day matters of existence, though at times it has all 
seemed so useless, when she chances upon moods of lone- 
liness. 

Not that her life is in reality narrow. She has become 
quite a power in her circle. People begin to defer to her, 
to ask advice of her, and it gives her a feeling that youth 
has passed. Tet she is not quite twenty-four. If this 
part of life seems so long, what will the remainder be like ? 

Dolly Allaire's death had proved a great shock to those 
who had seen her in the gayeties at Cliff House or met 
her at Glen Ormiston. Indeed, though Christmas had 
shared the dread knowledge, the end has been utterly 
unlocked for even to her. It still seems unreal. Dolly 
was so much a creature of this present life that she can- 
not imagine her in any other state of being ; indeed, she 
can almost persuade herself that she is in Europe await- 
ing her sister and Mr. St. George. 

Mrs. Stannard has been up on a visit while the latter 
was engrossed with some business plans. Certainly 
Helen has softened very much, become more humai>« and 
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expresses some really tender gratitude to Christmas for 
the care and interest she has bestowed upon Dolly. With- 
out referring to any settled plans, she gives Christmas the 
impression in a most delicate manner that Mr. St. Greorge 
will go abroad again and probably remain for years. She 
has a peculiar way of appropriating him, not laying any 
claim as Dolly used, but the delicate^ idea is a kind of 
atmosphere about them both. Was she not the ideal of 
his early manhood? It is an easy step to go back to her. 
Nothing stands between. 

Is it really so? Perhaps it is a kind of nervous imagin- 
ing, but Christmas feels that soul does not answer soul. In 
a well-bred, fashionable way, Helen is enthusiastic about 
art. She will take pride in his reputation, but the keen, 
active interest that lures one on to higher achievements, 
the power that can pave the path of ambition with sym- 
pathetic exaltation and keep the soul in the higher spiritual 
realms, are quite wanting. There is no magic cloud-land, 
no rich moods around which imagination might twine and 
cling, no glimpse into a fathomless soul, no hint of a roy- 
ally endowed nature. Past a certain point there seems a 
long stretch of gravelly shore on which the bark would 
drag itself aground. Surely she was handsome enough 
for any man's inspiration, if mere physical beauty could 
conquer and rule him. 

Mrs. Stannard was to sail the middle of September. 
Mrs. Allaire had been rendered quite ill by the shock of 
her daughter's death, and longed for Helen, and Ward 
Allaire had urgent business in London and would take his 
family with him. So far, Mr. Donaldson has received no 
notification of St. Greorge's future plans, except his deter- 
mination to confine himself to art in a worthy and earnest 
manner. 

^'Not that I am so ambitious for fame,'' he had said, 
" but I have come to recognize the greater responsibility 
of the ten talents. I have leisure and means. If I stand 
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in one of fh» important places of life, I ought to meet its 
reaponsibilitiea Ivayely, and be earnest and tnie for the 
ranks below me. There are greater purposes than one's 
own half -indolent gratification*'' 

The man is roosed at last, Donaldson thinks* Is it 
that he feels free from all bonds that might drag him 
down? 

It is not dark yet, but Christmas has drawn the curtains 
to have the fall benefit of the firelight. They have gone 
back to their quiet eyening teas, but to-night Mrs. Byrne 
is at her sister's and will not return until quite late, as 
there is a birthday feast to the youngest daughter of the 
PuroeU family. So she settles herself in a restful attitude, 
and her feet are stretched out to the comforting blase. 

The sound of horses' hoofs breakson the path which has 
hardened a little with frost since the sun left it. They go 
round the house, and she pays no more heed ; even when 
she hears voices and steps in the hall, they do not rouse 
her. But the heavy porti^e is swung aside, and she turns 
her head without changing her position, and stares incred- 
ulously with the feeling that the intruder must be ghostly 
rather than mortal. He is almost beude her before the 
impression vanishes, and she suddenly starts up. 

<«Mr. St. Ge(»gel I thought—" And she hesitates, 
changes color as he can see by the ruddy firelight. 

««I ought to beg pardon for my abrupt entrMice, Imt 
you have made me so much of a familiar— nay, do not 
disturb yourself. Sit down again, as you were whmi I 
pushed the curtain aside." 

She covers her confusion with the conventional little 
laugh. ^'At least," she says, ^'we will have lamps. I 
was alone here dreaming." 

" No," St. George answers in a persuasive tone. " Let 
us sit here awhile in the firelight. It is so cosy, so de- 
lightful I X have seen nothing so homelike since I wait 
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<<I thought jou were going abroad," she announces 
aknost abmptlj. 

"Did yon?" There is a peculiar quietude in his voice, 
a certain restfulness as if he had said, joumeyings are 
over for the present. Then he adds, ''Ward Allaire 
and family and Mrs. Stannard sailed yesterday." 

This is a great surprise to her. She has so settled her- 
self to the one fact that she cannot immediately dispossess 
her mind of it, and she remarks unwittingly, following 
her thought, — 

"You will rejoin them?** 

"No, why should I?" 

He rises then and stands facing her, but with his back 
toward the fire, his face in shadow, while hers is illumined 
by the flickering blaze that is too illusive to really tell 
tales. Perhaps all it could betray would be surprise. 

" Did you imagine I would go with no word of expla- 
nation?" he asks, a little hurt by her manner. "At least 
courtesy, if not business, would demand that." 

She colors with the wariness of fear. It is so odd for 
him to take her personally into consideration that she is 
afraid of betraying her secret pleasure. She glances up 
and then settles her sudden tremor with the assurance that 
they are indeed friends. What position Mrs. Stannard 
occupies puzzles her a little. 

Leighton St. Greorge studies her gravely. The long 
fringed lids droop, the fingers interlace each other with a 
restless desire for some kind of movement that shaU shel- 
ter her from the penetrating gaze. He has been quite 
used to women meeting him at least half-way, of showing 
their pleasure in attracting his attention. This nervous 
shrinking is like a kind of electric shock. He has come 
resolved and prepared to win her. He has made many 
mistakes in Judging her superficially, but some daring 
inward knowledge, prescience rather, bids him go on 
straight to the point. Minor considerations can be settled 
afterwards. 
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<^ Yes/' he b^ins with a sense of amusement, ^^ why 
should I follow Mrs. Stannard?" 

" K you have no reason for doing so — " Her voice is 
a trifle sharp, and she recognizes it by her hesitation. 

" I certainly have no reason/' he answers "clearly, and 
the tone gives her to understand there is, there can be, no 
nearer tie between himself and that lady. 

''Pardon me," she says; ''I certainly did not mean 
to be impertinent or even curious." 

'' But if there had been, you would have bidden me God- 
speed?" 

^' Yes," with a peculiar indrawn breath. 

*' I wonder," he says in a vague way, " if you ever saw 
the real reasons, the unlikeliness, the incongeniality of 
temperament and aim? Or did you think because I had 
blundered once in the great stake of life, I must needs do it 
again?" 

She glances up thoughtfully. 

" K indeed a blunder," she makes answer, "it was done 
in the simplest ignorance, in the purest sympathy." 

A sudden light illumines his face. Can she understand 
how it was ? For certainly he could never drag that child's 
soul, wayward, frivolous though it might be, before any 
clear eyes for judgment. Yet it might be that she knew 
Dolly much better than he. It is only of late that he has 
begun the fascinating study of souls, or was able to find a 
clew to mixed, delicate motives. 

'' Before a man asks a woman to marry him he ought 
to be quite sure of himself," St. George says, decisivdy. 
'' He should have some vital want, some ideal that he has 
fashioned in his most secret dreams, that he has held 
sacredly in his soul. I had felt no such need. I had not 
dreamed much of women. During the years when the 
imagination of young manhood is most susceptible, my 
father was all to me, and my art next. I think if there 
had been no call upon me after that rending loss I should 
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have thrown myself heart and Bonl into my work, but I 
am glad now that some necessary lessons came to me 
before I undertook snch a high aun. K I spoke igno- 
rantly and incautiously, I resolved when I learned my 
mistake to do my duty manfully. K Dolly Allaire could 
not add to my happiness, I would at least use my highest 
efforts to render her happy in her own way. My way 
would have been daily torment to her. To say that her 
death was the greatest of surprises is the simple truth, 
although I never fancied she would reach old age. I 
should always have been the kind and indulgent friend ; 
it was what she desired." 

Christmas Ormiston inclines her head, but another 
thought sends the gladness of high tide through her 
soul. Helen then was no more his ideal than Dolly. 

^ ^ That has all passed, " he continues. ^ ' By slow degrees 
I have come to the true stature of manhood. I might 
be ashamed of my lagging growth, but we do not reach 
the high places in a few brief steps. We may think our- 
selves all wise at twenty, but at thirty we find the world 
much wider than we imagined, and at fifty we shall no 
doubt thank Grod for the everlasting life in which we shall 
truly come to know one another. I feel now as if I had 
acquired but a small portion of any wisdom, but He has 
given me the sight of a richly endowed love that might 
round a man's life into symmetry, harmony. Christmas, 
will you bid me Gk)d-speed here ? " 

He has never uttered her Christian name before. It 
thrills on his lips, and touches her with an electrifying 
sense. She starts as if she would spring up, as if she 
must fly from the penetrating knowledge, but he is before 
her and she sinks back, trembling. 

^^ The vision came to me when I had no right to so 
much as glance at its tempting sweetness, indeed, there 
were indications that it might go to gladden another life. 
The revelation defined me to my own self. I could no 
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more have made a second mistake tlian I could haye shut 
out the glorious sight on its first inception. I was glad to 
go away from jon, yes, glad," he says in the triumph of 
perfecthonor, ^^ for the temptation to linger near yon would 
haye been a sore trial. Does all this surprise you? But 
if you have not been penetrated by t^e sweet conscious- 
ness, at least you will not steel your heart against me? 
You will not remember my old sins, Christmas?'' as if 
the word was sweet to say. 

She draws a long, quiyering breath, but she does not 
eyen look up. Thcore seems a ringing as of some yague 
joy bells in her ears; a sense of heavenly freedom to 
think, to dream of the bliss she has resolutely shut out 
of her life. 

St. G-eorge oomes nearer and takes botii hands in his 
in t^e strong, tender pressure of love. It impels her to 
rise, and she stands with him in the firelight, but t^e dasp 
is so new, the knowledge is so oyerwhelming, that she 
shrinks unconsciously with a subtle, nervous grace that 
longs, yet dreads to turn the page over to ihe enchanting 
mystery she shall find there revealed. 

He kisses it into the lips, passion pure indeed, and her 
answer is a long, rapturous sigh. How many minutes 
they stand there neither can tell, it is a flash, a whole 
lifetime. 

A step in the hall rouses them. Christmas releases her- 
self with a bright blush, and goes to the portiere to answer 
a timid summons and hold a whispered consultation about 
supper. 

<' There is so much still to make plain," and he readies 
out his hand with a rare smile, tiiat it seems she has never 
seen before, and she exults, woman-like, in its creation. 
«« From the beginning I have known so little about you, 
read you so wrongly, made such constant mistakes, and 
yet, will you believe me, that not loving you, not having 
Xmt you in any tender, dreamful place, I hated to pre 
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yoa to Ward Allaire? Or was tiiere, even fhen, some fore* 
shadowing?" 

She is glad to hear tMs. 

^^ I was a great burden and bore to joo doabtless," she 
says with a little sigh. 

^^ I wonder if onr best treasures are not those that we 
search for with infinite pains and many doubts. True, I 
would not have elected this duty, and yet it came to be so 
much of my life that I hated at last to give it up. Three 
months ago I envied Donaldson bitterly. But having taken 
it from other hands, and having honestly tried to fulfil all 
its requirements, I ask it now as your gift. You have 
trusted me with the material part, can you trust me with 
yourself? Whatever mistakes I shall make, there will 
never be a shadow on my love for you." 

She gives him her hand. Then an odd little smile 
crosses her face. 

<^ You know the conditions," she b^ins. ^* I wish thore 
had been none attached to the inh^tance. For you do 
not like business, and there is another kind <rf future before 
you." 

^^I have not confessed half my sins," he exclaims 
quickly. ^^I believe I have always envied you Ol^i 
Ormiston. What if I prove more mercenary than any- 
thing yon would dare dream?" 

She is proud and delighted that she has this to give him 
with herself, for she feels as if the stipulations might be 
distasteful to a sensitive man. How much he loves her 
she knows by this. 

They go out to the supper-table presently. It is very odd 
—they two alone. She blushes girlishly, and he watches 
her with the newly illumined sight of a lover, and ihe 
utter exultation that now he dare give ^<& powerful love 
of his nature freedom. She shall be won again, hun- 
dreds of times, since the winning is so sweet. Her days 
shall be days of blissful content, of dearest knowledge. 
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until the last sweet drop is drained from the cup. Can it 
be in this life ? 

Mrs. Byrne returns quite late indeed, accompanied by 
her brother-in-law. K Christmas holds her joy in her face, 
the elder woman makes no sign. 

Indeed it is their secret for some weeks, until Donald- 
son's keen eyes penetrate it. 

^^ Really," he says with a touch of sarcasm, ^^ I had 
b^un to fancy yours a lifelong blindness.'' 

St. Greorge smiles forgivingly. 

They are in no haste to keep nuptials over Dolly's 
grave. Indeed it seems to Christmas that '' much must be 
learned and much forgot," before they can begin their lives 
together. They have both grown out of so many narrow 
beliefs and prejudices, they have come to so much rich- 
ness and breadth of agreement. There are indeed a few 
explanations concerning Jeffries, St. George had written 
to his friend Lord Rainsf ord, to inquire into his antece- 
dents abroad, but that nobleman knew nothing further 
than his general standing in society. 

Once indeed they touch upon Dolly, and she confesses 
the check was given for her letters. Christmas has this 
light to exonerate herself. 

^^I am glad she never was his wife, even by the cere- 
mony," he says. She will always be a wayward little 
sister to him, and he recognizes the wise stroke of death 
that cut the tangled knot. 

It is midsummer before St. Greorge petitions for a 
wedding day, and in this time they have learned how 
many aims and desires they hold alike; that they are 
indeed the true complement of each other, though they 
have been so wide apart. 

" There is one thing," she says, after various other mat- 
ters have been settled. '' Cannot Mr. Donaldson be made 
a partner? Ormiston Mills ought surely to reward his 
faithfulness and devotion." 
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Bnt Donaldson has a better plan. Let him still be the 
agent and manager to carry on the business, and his 
friend's name need not appear at all. K sons should 
grow up to inherit their grandfather's ambitions, it will all 
be right enough. But until they do, the old simple sign of 
'^Ormiston Mills" is good enough, and ranks high in the 
business world. St. George has other aims, and in the 
years to come works them out manfully. 

Mrs. Allaire and Mrs. Stannard are not surprised at 
the announcement of the marriage, and in secret they 
are a little angered that their efforts to save him from this 
destiny were not more successful. But he does not need 
their pity. Rich in their own sustaining strength of love, 
in the high and pure purposes of life, living in the world 
and yet not of it in the worldly sense, ihey need the sym- 
pathy of their compeers only. 

Mrs. Donaldson has two charming daughters, and is a 
social power at Camley. Yet in her fine, intangible way 
she keeps a certain distance between herself and Mrs. St. 
George, since she is too narrow quite to outgrow her 
prejudice, and some of the ideas that shelter themselves in 
a garment of antiquity. But the broad, genial man looks 
across to what he calls his perfect marriage, brought about 
with much patience and difficulty. Glen Ormiston is a 
charmed spot to him, and occasionally he suns himself in 
its delights. 

''But I maintain," he says to the more than satisfied 
husband, '' that under other circumstances Miss Ormiston 
would not only have made a successful business woman, 
but a successful single woman as well. Why do we think 
no life complete without a marriage ?" 

^^ Love answers the question," retoms St. George with 
his quiet smile* 
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The Potter and the Clay 

A Romance of To-day 

Br MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. BowdbihhedMb^ 

decorative cover, rough edgesyfi^t tew* Four drawings by 
Charlotte Harding. SUe»^x7^. Trice $1.50 



ONE of the strongest and most forceful of re* 
cent novels, now attracting marked attention, 
and already one of the most successful books of 
the present year. The characters are unique, 
the plot is puzzling, and the action is remarkably 
vivid. Readers and critics alike pronounce it a 
romance of rare strength and beauty. The scenes 
are laid in America, Scotland, and India ; and one 
of the most thrilling and pathetic chapters in re* 
cent fiction is found in Trevdyan's heroic self- 
sacrifice during the heart-rending epidemic of 
cholera in the latter country. The story throi^h* 
out is one of great strength. 

Margaret E. Sangster: <<From the opening 
chapter, which tugs at the hearty to the dose^ 
when we read through tears, the charm of tho 
book never flags. It is not for one seasoUi but 
of abiding himian interest.'' 

Minot J. Savage : "* I predict for tihe bode awry 
large sale, and for the authoress briHiant work 

in the future." 

Boetim Journals *' One of the most remarkable books 
of the year. Brilliant, but better than that, 

tender.'' 



Lothrop^ Lee & Shepard Co., Boston 
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AN exquisite, delicious, charming book, 
•*^ as fresh as new-mown hay, as fragrajat' 
as the odor from the garden of the ^bds. 
It is the story of a garden, a woman, and a 
man. The woman is delicate and refined, 
witty, and interesting; the man is Irish, 
funny, original, happy, — a delicious and 
perfect foil to the woman. His brogue is 
stunning, and his wit infectious and fetching. 
The garden is quite all right. There is move- 
ment in the book ; life is abundant, and it 
attracts. It will catch the interest of every 
lover of flowers, — and their name is legion, 
— and will delight and comfort every reader. 
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tbe Cittle 6mn Door 

By MART E. STONE BASSETT 

Eight illuttrationt by Louiie Clarke and twenty-five decorative 

half-title pages by EtAel Pearce Clements 

izmo Cloth ^1.50 



A charming romance of the time of 
Louis XIII. The door which 
gives the tkl^ to the book leads to a 
beautiful retired'^g^den belonging to the 
King. In this garaRi is developed one of 
the sweetest and tende*t romances ever 
told. The tone of the bOTk is singularly- 
pure and elevated, although^ i|g power is 
intense. 



boi^b 
its action is developed amid the intrigues and deceptions of a corrupjN 
French court, remains fine and delicate to the end. There is 
power as well as poetry in the little romance, so delicate in con- 
ception.** — Chicago Daily News, 

**Tender, sweet, passionate, pure; a lily from the garden pf 
loves.** — Baltimore Herald, ** 

'*The story is exquisitely pure and tender, possessing a finished 
daintiness that will charm all clean-minded penons.** — Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 

**Thb book carries with it all the exhilaration of a beautiful 
nature, of flowers, birds, and living things, and the beauty of a 
winsome personality of a pure, beautiful girl. It is a romance en- 
tirely of the fimcy, but a refreshing one.*' — Chicago Tribune, 

'*The little romance is charmingly wrought, and will be sure to 
find its vray to the heart of the reader.'* — Boston Transcript, 
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MISS BILLY 

A NEIGHBORHOOD STORY 

By EDITH K. STOKBLY and MARIAN K. HURD 

niustrated by CHARLES COPELAND 

z2mo Cloth Z.50 



"VfISS BILLY" deserves more than passing 
^ * notice in these days of civic improvement. 
It is a story of what an irrepressible young woman 
accomplished in the neighborhood into which her 
family felt obliged to move for financial reasons. 
The street was almost as unpromising as the celebrated 
*' Cabbage Patch," and its characters equally inter- 
esting and original. The happy common-sense of 
Miss Billy and the quaint sayings and doings of 
her new neighbors form a capital story. 

<^The story abounds in humor with a hint of tears and an over- 
flowing kindness of heart bubbling over in infectious gayety." 

— Boston Herald, 

"The book is sure to have an immense number of readers." 

— 5/. Louis Star. 

'*The plan of the tale is original, the conversation very bright and 
witty, the style smooth, and the characters true to life." 

— Boston Transcript, 

*^It is a human interest story which appeals to the heart, and at 
one juncture to the eyes of the sympathetic readers." 

— Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph, 

" *Miss Billy* is a charmingly bright, clever little story, full of 
spontaneous humor and frankly inspirational." 

— Chicago Daily News. 

*«This is an ideal story. *'—A^. K. Times. 

Cotbrop^ ttt « Sbet^jira €0. « « Boitot 
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